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THE MAN IN THE MOON AND HEDGING! 


THE POEM in MS Harley 2253 called The Man in the Moon is now 
familiar to most students of Middle English because Carleton 
Brown included it in his English Lyrics of the XIIIth Century in 
1932.2 Brown’s notes and glossary explained some difficult words 
and phrases, but the exact meaning of many lines still remains ob- 
scure, and in consequence much of the poet’s pleasant humor is lost 
on us. In order to point out the significance of the Man in the 
Moon’s activities in making hedges, I shall first give an outline of 
the poem by stanzas, citing later the Middle English lines bearing 


1 Short titles of the most important books and studies used in this article. 
Bennett: H. S. Bennett, Life on the English Manor, a Study of Peasant Conditions 
1150-1400. Cambridge, 1938. 
Béddeker: K. Béddeker, Altenglische Dichtungen des MS. Harl. 2253. Berlin, 1878. 
Brown: Carleton Brown, English Lyrics of the XIIIth Century. Oxford, 1932. 
Coulton: G. G. Coulton, The Medieval Village. Cambridge, 1925. 

Court Baron: F. W. Maitland, and W. P. Baildon, The Court Baron. Selden Society 
4 (1890). 

DAR: Extracts from the Account Rolls of the Abbey of Durham. 3 vols. Surtees Soci- 
ety 99, 100 (1898), 103 (1900). 

DCR: Halmota Prioratus Dunelmensis, 1296-1384, containing extracts from the Hal- 
mote Court or Manor Rolls of the Prior and Convent of Durham, A.D. 1296- 
A.D. 1384. Ed. John Booth. Surtees Society 82 (1896). 

Fitzherbert: The Book of Husbandry, by Master Fitzherbert, reprinted from the edi- 
tion of 1534, and edited ... by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. English Dialect 
Society, Series D. London, 1882. 

GRC: C. J. Elton and E. Hobhouse, Rentalia et Custumaria .. . Michaelis de Am- 
bresbury 1235-1252 ef Rogeri de Ford 1252-1261, Abbatum Monasterii Beatae 
Mariae Glastoniae. Somerset Record Society 5 (1891). 

HCR: John Amphlett and Sidney Graves Hamilton; and for vol. 3 Rowland Alwyn 
Wilson, Court Rolls of the Manor of Hales, 1272-1307. 3 vols. Worcester Historical 
Society, 1912-1933. 

Henley’s Husbandry: Elisabeth Lamond and W. Cunningham, Walter of Henley’s 
Husbandry. London, 1890. Includes the Seneschaucie. 

Liebermann: Felix Liebermann, Die Gesetse der Angelsachsen. 3 vols. Halle a. S., 
1903-1916. 

Meroney: Howard Meroney, ‘Line-Notes on the Early English Lyric,’ Modern Lan- 
guage Notes 62 (1947), 184-187. 

Select Pleas: F. W. Maitland, Select Pleas in Manorial and other Seignorial Courts, 
Vol. 1. Selden Society 2 (1888). 

Seneschaucie: See Henley’s Husbandry. 

2 No. 89, pp. 160-161. The poem was printed earlier by Joseph Ritson, Ancient 
Songs (1792); Thomas Wright, Early English Poetry, Percy Society, rv (1841), 
pp. 110-111; and K. Béddeker, Altenglische Dichtungen des MS. Harl. 2253 (Berlin, 
1878), pp. 175-77. 
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on this theme that have been misinterpreted or that need further 
explanation. 


1. The Man in the Moon stands and strides. He carries his burden (of thorns) 
on his fork. It’s a wonder that he doesn’t slide down; he shudders for fear he may fall. 
He endures much cold when the frost freezes. The sharp thorns tear his clothes. No- 
body knows when he sits down or—unless it be the hedge—what clothes he wears. 
(1-8) 


2. Where do you think he is going? He puts one foot before the other, but no 
matter how he exerts himself he is never seen to move very fast: he is the slowest 
man that ever was born. Wherever he might be in the field driving stakes in expec- 
tation of his thorns to close his gaps (see sections 1. 2 and 3 below), he must gather 
other brush with his two-edged axe or all his day’s work would be lost. (9-16) 

3. Whenever he is aloft where he was born and bred, he leans on his fork like 
a Gray Friar. The crooked idler is sore afraid. It’s a long time since he’s been here. 
I fear he hasn’t succeeded in his errand. He has cut a burden of briars somewhere; 
for this the hayward has taken his pledge. (17-24) 

4. If your pledge is taken, bring home the brush (the poet says, addressing the 
man directly). We shall ask the hayward home to our house and put him completely 
at ease, drink to him heartily of very good booze (bous) and when he as drunk as a 
drowned mouse we shall redeem the pledge from the bailiff. (25-32) 

5. This man doesn’t hear me though I cry aloud to him; the churl is deaf— 
the Devil rend him! The lazy fellow can’t change his custom. Hop forth, Hubert, 
you magpie with hose! I know you are spotted down to your stomach (see below 
section 11. 6). Though I’m so vexed with him that my teeth grate, the fellow won’t 
come down until dawn. (33-40) 


The folk-tale of the Man in the Moon in its general outline is 
well known and needs no detailed comment.’ In the variants 
closest to our poem the figure seen in the moon is said to be a peas- 


3 See Jacob Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, trans. Stallybrass, London, 1882 ff.), 
pp. 716-720, where the poem is cited; Timothy Harley, Moon Lore (London, 1885), 
pp. 5-53, who gives illustrations of the seal appended to a deed of 1336, picturing a 
man with what seems to be a burden of sticks and a dog (p. 28), first noticed in the 
Archaeological Journal for 1848, pp. 66-67, and of the picture of Gyffyn Church, 
near Conway (p. 32), in which the man is carrying sticks on a fork, also described by 
S. Baring-Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages (N. Y., 1894), pp. 111-118; 
O. F. Emerson, ‘Legends of Cain,’ P}{LA, xxt (1906), 831-929, esp. pp. 840 ff., 
where the identification of the figure with Cain, found in Dante, is discussed; Hanns 
Bachtold-Staubli, Handwirterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, art. Mond, esp. p. 
511, Type III, and bibliography. Cf. further the allusions in Chaucer, Troilus 1, 
1023; Shakespeare, MSND, 111, 1, 60, where the person of Moonshine is represented 
by ‘one with a bush of thorns and a lanthorn,’ and v, 1, 361, to which Emerson 
adds many contemporary parallels; and J. P. Hebel’s dialect poem Der Mann im 
Mond, Werke (Karlsruhe, 1834), 1, 76-79, in which the man is punished for gathering 
brushwood on Sunday. 
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The Man in the Moon and Hedging 3 


ant who has been banished there because he has stolen thorns or 
brushwood, which he is still carrying on his fork. Alexander Neckam 
at the end of the twelfth century quotes a saying about him: 
Rusticus in luna, quem sarcina depinxit una, 
Monstrat per spinas nulli prodesse rapinas.* 
In the English poem the only obvious reference to the rustic’s theft 
is in lines 23-24: 


He hap hewe sumwher a burpen of brere; 
pare-fore sum hayward hap taken ys wed. 


Indirect allusions, however, to his proclivity may appear in the first 
and last stanzas in the references to the hedge and the magpie. 

The poet plays ingeniously on the contrast between the 
imagined activities of the Man in the Moon and the inevitably fixed 
character of the figure. He stands still and yet seems to be striding. 
Nobody knows when he sits down. He puts one foot in front of the 
other, but he never seems to make progress and simply won’t be 
hurried. To this is added the amusing idea that the rustic must be 
deaf because he pays no attention to the poet’s proposal to help 
him out of his scrape. There are other pleasant fancies, such as the 
interpretation of the glimmering light of the moon as shuddering for 
fear the man may fall. But the poet’s chief originality consists in 
his peculiar development of the theme of the thorns. The whole 
point of the second stanza is missed by the modern reader unless he 
realizes that the man’s activity in driving stakes and carrying 
brushwood and thorns was inevitably connected in the thirteenth 
century with hedging, and hedging and hedges with the hayward. 
The Man in the Moon is represented as a poor peasant laboriously 
carrying out the services required of him’ and occasionally cutting 
brushwood illicitly, a picture to which many parallels may be found 
in the manorial records. Since commentators on the poem have not 
realized that the stakes and thorns and brushwood (frous) were 
regularly used in the making and repairing of hedges, it will be 
necessary, before proceeding to details, to describe briefly the use of 
hedges and the terms for hedges in medieval times. 

* De Naturis Rerum, Chap. XIV: ‘De macula lunae,’ p. 54, ed. Thomas Wright, 
London, 1863. 

5 A bitter complaint about the demands made upon the peasant by the hay- 
ward, the bailiff, and the woodward is found in the poem in MS Harley 2263 called 


The Song of the Husbandman, printed by Thomas Wright in The Political Songs of 
England (London, 1839), pp. 149-152. 
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Even a casual reader of the manorial records is struck by the 
constant references to the making and repairing of hedges and 
fences in the so-called ‘wood-land’ country, where houses were 
scattered, and fields were permanently enclosed either with thorn 
hedges or with ditches and earthen walls. In the “open-field” or 
“champion” country, where the villagers cultivated the fields in 
long strips and there was rotation of crops, temporary “dead” 
hedges of stakes and brushwood were set up at certain times to keep 
the cattle out of the tilled fields. The best modern account of 
medieval hedges is to be found in George C. Homans’ English 
Villagers in the Thirteenth Century,® from which I quote a relevant 
paragraph: 

When a field was sown, each villager had the duty of setting up a certain amount 
of hedge around its boundary, along the roadways or elsewhere. If we may judge 
from what was later the practice, he had to set up hedge wherever the edge of one 
of his own lands was also the edge of the field. Or better, he had to see that a certain 
amount of hedge was in order and all the gaps in it closed. Many a villein also had 
to hedge around his lord’s demesne 2 number of perches proportionate to the size 
of his holding, and fines levied on villagers for failure to close their shares of the 
hedges appear in the rolls of manorial courts.’ 


Even in this champion country there is evidence that the hedge 
surrounding the open fields was sometimes kept standing from 
year to year with gaps and breaches that were closed up when the 
fields were under cultivation.® Besides this there were hedges around 
the gardens and tofts behind the villagers’ houses.* Hedging thus 
played an important part in the lives of all peasants, whether they 
lived in villages or homesteads, cultivating open fields or perma- 
nently enclosed plots. 

In medieval documents it is not easy to distinguish between 
dead hedges or fences on the one hand and live hedges on the other, 
since writers took locally well-known customs and practices for 
granted. Moreover, what English words should be equated with 
Latin terms is not always certain, a difficulty that often arises in 
attempting to use Latin records for the explanation of vernacular 
texts. Thus because Latin sepes and haya are both used frequently 
in the records, the editors of the Halesowen (Worcestershire) Court 


* Pp. 64-67. Cf. Coulton, p. 39, and pp. 90 ff.; and Bennett, pp. 5, 44, 82. 
TP. 65. 

8 Ibid. 

* Coulton, p. 39; Homans, p. 53. 
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Rolls tentatively suggested that sepes meant a live hedge and haya 
a dead fence, only to decide later that the distinction was not 
valid.!® Similarly, in the seventeenth-century writers hay, ‘hedge,’ 
(<OE hege) is sometimes, according to NED’s note (s.v. hay, sb. 
2), distinguished as a dead hedge from hedge (<OE hecg), a live 
hedge; but though there may have been some local differentiation 
between hay and hedge, the NED’s quotations show ‘quick hey’ 
(1598), as well as ‘dead hey,’ and conversely ‘dead hedge’ from 1563 
on, so that the distinction was by no means general. In any case 
there is no evidence for such a distinction between hege-hay and 
hecg-hegge in Old and Middle English. OE hege (i-stem, <*hagi), 
which regularly translates sepes, is a much commoner word in Old 
English than hecg™ (ja-stem, with cg from oblique forms; German 
Hecke), which tended to replace hay, ‘hedge’ in Middle English, 
perhaps because of homophony with the entirely different word 
hay, ‘hay’ (<Angl. hég, WS hieg). Besides OE hege and hecg there 
existed the word eg, ‘enclosure,’ which occurs in place-names and 
compounds, and the commoner geheg." If we may trust the only 
OE form of hayward, which is heigwerde, occurring in the Recti- 
tudines Singularum Personarum," the hayward may have been 
originally the guardian of the enclosure, not the guardian of the 


hedge, as is usually said. But even so hayward would doubtless have 
been interpreted as guardian of the hedge, since OE hag merged 
with OE hege as well as with OF haie by the end of the thirteenth 
century. 


II 


1. We now proceed to the interpretation of particular passages. 
The only actual mention of the word hedge in the poem occurs at 
the end of stanza 1, where it is said: 


Nis no wypt in pe world pat wot wen he syt, 
ne, bot hit bue pe hegge, whet wedes he werep. (7-8) 


1° J. Amphlett, HCR, 1, 227, note 4; and Introduction, p. xxv, where he 
decides it is vain to try to distinguish the words. He might have noted also vivis 
hayis, p. 15. Haya, which is probably adapted from OF haie, is often used elsewhere 
of the presumably live hedge that enclosed the forest tracts for hunting; see P. Vino- 
gradoff, English Society in the Eleventh Century (Oxford, 1908), p. 292, where exam- 
ples are given. 

1 A weak form hecge, hecgan, is also found in the charters; see Bosworth-Toller, 
Suppl. 

#2 Bosworth-Toller and Suppl. 

8 Liebermann, 1, 452. This is Latinized as Heiwardo in the Quadripartitus. 
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Thus in the first stanza the connection between the rustic’s burden 
of thorns that tear his clothes (lines 2, 6) and the theme of hedging 
is established. But does the remark that “‘no wight in the world 
knows what clothes he wears, unless it be the hedge” refer merely 
to the fact that the man is extremely elusive and never really seen 
close at hand unless he is at work on the hedge? Wight, as applied 
to the hedge is not so odd in Middle English as in Modern, since the 
word, which had originally meant thing as well as person, was oc- 
casionally applied to personified things, as Chaucer witnesses: ‘“‘To 
yow, my purse and to none other wight/ Complayne I.’ Yet there 
is an oddity about the expression that is not confined to the semi- 
personification of hegge. The last line would have a sharper point 
if we imagine it implies that the poor rustic not only works on the 
hedge but has stolen his clothes from it, like Falstaff’s soldiers, who, 
he says, “‘will find linen enough on every hedge.’ 

2. The lines that best describe the peasant’s employment are 
the last four of stanza 2, which I give with Carleton Brown’s spell- 
ing but with different punctuation, since I consider Brown’s in- 
terpretation incorrect. 

Wher he were o pe feld pycchynde stake, 
for hope of ys pornes to dutten is doren, 


He mot myd is twybyl oper trous make, 
oper al is dayes werk per were yloren. (13-16) 


Brown, deviating from the practice of previous editors, omits the 
comma after stake and puts one after hope in the next line, in- 
terpreting hope as “an enclosed piece of land” (NED’s hope, sb. 
2<OE hop) and remarking that this word “survives in thirteenth- 
century land descriptions, but no other instance of its literary use 
has been noted in Middle English.” In spite of the attractiveness 
of having the man drive stakes for an enclosed field, the enjambe- 
ment,'* unparalleled in the rest of the poem, and the pause after 
hope at the beginning of the line seem decidedly unnatural, and the 
rest of the line is left in the air. Other things being equal it is easier 
to take ‘for hope of ys pornes’ together. The preposition for with 
hope, ‘hope,’ ‘expectation,’ is not uncommon in Middle English 


4 Complaint to his Purse 1-2; cf. NED s. v. wight, 2 b. 

% Henry IV part 1, 1v, ii, 74. 

6 Brown supports this enjambement by reference to three similar instances in 
poem no. 48 from MS Digby 86, lines 38, 40, 48; but the last instance seems doubtful 
and the poem is in very different meter with shorter lines. 
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beside in hope of. An exact parallel may be found in Purity 714, 
‘For hope of pe hard hate pat hy3t hatz oure Lorde,’ where Abra- 
ham protests ‘in expectation of the stern hate (vengeance) that our 
Lord has promised.”"” Before expounding the lines by reference to 
the practice of hedging, I give my translation: ‘Wherever'*® he might 
be in the field driving stakes'® in the hope of his thorns for closing 
his gaps, he must make other cuttings (of thorns or brushwood) 
with his two-edged axe, or all his day’s work would be lost.” 

To show the connection of the various operations mentioned 
here I cite John Fitzherbert’s Book of Husbandry, first published in 
1523.7° 


To make a hedge. 


Thou muste gette the stakes of the harte of oke, for those be best; crabtre, 
blacke-thorne, and ellore be good. Reed wethy is beste in marsshe grounde; asshe, 
maple, hasel, and whyte-thorne wy] serue for a time. And set thy stakes within 
ii. foote and a halfe together, excepte thou haue very good edderynge, and longe, to 
bynde with. And if it be double eddered, it is moch the better, and gret strength 
to the hedge, and moche lenger it wil last. And lay thy small trouse or thornes, that 
thou hedgeste withall, ouer thy quickesettes,™ that shepe do not eate the sprynge 


17 Cf. NED s. v. hope, sb. 1, sense 1 b: ‘const. of (that which is hoped for) or 
with clause introduced by that or (arch.) with infin.’ and examples. 

18 Meroney, p. 187, says that wher both here in line 13 and in line 18 is best 
rendered ‘though,’ as if equivalent to bohwhepber; but though wher is a common con- 
traction of whether and the meaning is approximately the same in this line, I think 
wher is really where and with the subjunctive means ‘wherever’ here. This sense is 
especially common with the verb ‘to be,’ and need not have the accompanying so 
or ever; cf. from Harley 2253; ‘pat wher I be’ (Béddeker, p. 199, Geistliche Lieder 
vit, 78), Béddeker in his glossary, p. 240, translates wher in 13 and 18 ‘als ob’ 
(‘als ob er auf dem Felde ware’); but there seems no warrant for this meaning and 
the poet is surely not reminding his readers so obviously that his story is not really 
true. 

’® Brown rightly pointed out that pycchende stake means ‘driving stakes.’ 
Meroney, p. 186 paraphrases incorrectly ‘so he gathers stakes in hope of closing tight 
his doors against the frost.’ For pitch stakes see NED s. v. pitch, v. 1, sense 1, and 
examples. 

2° Reprinted by Skeat from the 1534 edition (see note 1), p. 79. Skeat attributed 
the work to Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, John’s younger brother, but that the author 
was almost certainly John is shown by R. H. C. Fitzherbert, English Historical 
Review, x11 (1897), 225-236. 

2! Ouicksets are the ‘live slips or cuttings of plants set in the ground to grow, esp. 
those of whitethorn or other shrubs of which hedges are made’ (NED). Fitzherbert 
in the preceding section, p. 78, had written: ‘‘Gette thy quickesettes in the woode- 
countreye, and let theym be of whyte-thorne and crab-tree, for they be beste: 
holye and hassell be goode.’ 
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nor buddes of thy settes. Let thy stakes be well dryuen, that the poynt take the hard 
erthe. 


Similarly, Thomas Tusser writes in his rhyming Five Hundred 
Points of Good Husbandrie (1580): “Saue edder and stake/Strong 
hedge to make.’ It is plain from these descriptions that driving 
stakes in the expectation of growing thorns for a hedge and cutting 
other trous to protect the quick-sets or live plantings are all part of 
the ordinary work of hedging. Fitzherbert’s book, to be sure, was 
written 250 years later than our poem, but the practice in such 
matters of husbandry remained unchanged for centuries.* In any 
case, the references to the services of the peasants in the medieval 
records, although not precise enough to reconstruct the methods of 
hedging in detail, confirm the explanation here given. In particular, 
the records frequently mention thorns (spinae) and stakes (pali) 
or rods (virgae) as part of the customary service, and the closing 
(claudere) of gaps in the hedges, or the failure to close them. A few 
illustrations of the use of stakes in hedging will suffice. In Old Eng- 
lish there is the word hegesdgol, ‘hedge-stake,’ used by Werferth in 
an amusing story about a thief whose foot got caught by his shoe 
on dnum hegesdhle as he was climbing over the garden hedge (stéh 
upp on pone hege).** The Rentalia et Custumaria of the Abbots of 
Glastonbury, 1235-1261, has the following passage about the 
services of one Ricardus de Gardino: 

Et si colligat spinas, debet colligere ij fasces et portare ubi necesse fuerit et non 


claudere vel unum fascem et claudere vel j fascem de virgis vel j fascem de palis.* 
(And if he gathers thorns, he must gather two bundles and carry them wherever 


2 P. 73, §33.13, ed. W. Payne and S. J. Herrtage for the English Dialect 
Society (1878). 

% The value of sixteenth-century writers like Fitzherbert and Tusser for under- 
standing earlier conditions is rightly recognized by Homans, pp. 15-16, 352 ff. 

% Ubersetzung der Dialoge Gregors des Grossen, ed. Hans Hecht, p. 24, line 18 
(MS H), hegesdhle translating in sude sepis. The word sdgol has come down in Mod- 
ern English dialects in the form sowed or sole; see NED s.v. sowel, sense 2: ‘a stake 
sharpened at the end, esp. one used in the construction of a hedge or fence.’ 

* GRC, p. 82. I omit the punctuation of the Latin, which is merely confusing 
in the text as printed. For similar statements of the services of other tenants, cf. pp. 
88, 97, 204, the first of which is translated in Nathaniel J. Hone, The Manor and 
Manorial Records (1906), p. 229: ‘And when he [Robert Tac] collects fencewood, 
he owes to collect two bundles of thorns and carry them to the court but not to make 
the fence (claudere), or one bundle of thorns and one bundle of rods, and to make 
the fence.’ 
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necessary, and do no enclosing [i.e. hedging or fencing], or one bundle and do the 
fencing, or one bundle of rods and one of stakes.) 


3. for hope of ys pornes to dutten is doren. (14) 


I repeat this line in order to comment more particularly on the 
second half. The word claudere, ‘enclose,’ found in the Latin pas- 
sage just cited, is constantly used in the manorial records to mean 
“to make a hedge or fence,” “‘to close up a hedge,” and claustura, 
clostura, is not only the hedge-enclosure itself but the means of 
hedging, that is thorns or frous, colligere closturam being, for ex- 
ample, one of the commonest phrases in the Glastonbury records.* 
This was because it was the duty of the tenants of the manor to 
keep the hedges in repair and the gaps closed so that cattle could 
not break through. As Coulton remarks, ‘the commonest present- 
ments in the manorial courts are for trespass of cattle and the dis- 
repair of hedges.’’? In the Halesowen Court Rolls, for example, 
Johannes le Webbe was fined on April 22, 1304 pro sepe non clausa, 
and on May 13 Editha le Cockes pledges emendas pro sepibus non 
clausis.2* The line thus means: “‘in the hope of growing thorns to 
close up the openings or gaps in his hedges.” The word dutten (OE 
dyttan) is defined by NED, s.v. dit, sense 1, “to stop up, close up, 
shut (an opening); to fill up (a hole or gap),” and is used in Old 


English to translate claudere, among Latin other words.*® The use 
of doren, ‘doors,’ in the sense of ‘gaps’ in a hedge is not mentioned 
in NED and might seem doubtful at first sight. But OE dor and 


% See for claudere the excerpts from GRC just cited, and for claustura, clostura 
GRC p. 98: ‘Et quando colligit closturam, debet colligere ij fasces de spinis et portare 
ad curiam’; and cf. pp. 101, 108, 114, 136, 142, 214. Baxter and Johnson, Medieval 
Latin W ord-List (Oxford, 1934) define claustura ‘fence, fencing, brushwood used for 
fencing.’ 

7 Coulton, p. 92. 

28 HCR, u, 476, 478. Peasants were, of course, also frequently fined for breaking 
hedges (frangere hayas, sepes) to obtain brush for fuel and for cutting thorns (suc- 
cidere spinas) for various purposes. See HCR, 11, 349 (anno 1297): ‘Willelmus Bonde 
consuetus frangendi sepes vicinorum et clausturam inde comburere ideo, etc.’; 
cf. 11, 466; and DHR, p. 86 (anno 1369), where a man is fined 12 d. ‘pro spinis infra 
vastum (waste) Domini sine licencia’, and all tenants are forbidden to cut thorns 
infra compum. In many sections of England, particularly in the West, the tenant 
had the right, called haybote (see NED) to take wood and thorns for the repair of 
his own hedge from the lord’s estate. Cf. N. Neilson, Customary Rents, p. 83. 

*® Bosworth-Toller and Suppi., s. v. dyttan, cf. fordytian. It should be noted that 
in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 1233 the word is used of fastening a door with 
a hasp: ‘pe dor drawen and dit with a derf haspe.’ 
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duru were used in the sense of ‘pass,’ ‘gate,’*° and often appear in 
place-names in the sense of ‘narrow pass’ or ‘gap in the hills,’ as 
in Lodore (Cumberland), earlier Laghedure, ‘low pass,’ correspond- 
ing to a near-by Highedore; and in Dore (Derbyshire). OE geat isa 
common word for a passage in a fence or hedge and has persisted in 
place-names.* In the Laws of Ine an opening carelessly left in a 
fence or hedge which cattle came through is called gea¢ and rendered 
porta in the Quadripartitus.* The breaking down of portae with 
resultant damage to crops from cattle is a frequent cause of com- 
plaint in the records.* In Old English the later distinction between 
door and gate had not been fully developed and the words were 
sometimes used interchangeably, as the evidence of place-names 
and glosses shows.* In the context /o dutten is doren can only mean 
‘to stop up his gaps,’ whether these were the weak places in the 
hedge that needed repair, as seems likely, or the temporary gates 
that were blocked up at certain times of the year.™ 


4. He mot myd is twyby] oper trous make, 
oper al is dayes werk per were yloren. (15-16) 


These lines and especially the phrase oer trous had always puzzled 
me until I read Fitzherbert’s directions in the passage cited above :*” 
“And lay thy small trouse or thornes, that thou hedgeste withall, 
over thy quicksettes, that shepe do not eat the sprynge nor heddes 
of thy settes.” That is, all the day’s work in making a hedge of 


* Bosworth-Toller, Suppl., s.v. dor. If the poet’s rhymes are correct, and he 
seems to be a good rhymer, doren, rhyming with toforen, boren, loren, has open @ 
and is from dor rather than duru, which should give ME dore with close 9. The weak 
ending in -en is exceptional and analogical. 

3 E. Ekwall, Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Place-Names (Oxford 1936), 
s.v. Lodore, Dore; cf. Doreton (Ox), Haydore (Li), and see English Place-Name 
Society 1, 2, 22. 

® English Place-Name Society 1, 2, 29. 

% Liebermann, 1, 106-107. 

* See, e.g., HCR, 11, 492, where Henry Simond ‘intravit tenementum ipsius 
Ricardi et tres portas fregit per quas averia sua et aliena intraverunt et blada sua 
conculcarunt.’ Cf. note 27, above. 

% See Lindisfarne Gospels, Mk. 1. 31: ‘to duru vel to get’; Rushworth ibid.: 
‘to dore vel geat.’ 

% See Homans, p. 355: ‘And in champion villages as soon as the fall sowing was 
done the gaps in the hedges and the winter cornfield would be closed and the duty 
of the hayward in guarding them would begin.’ 

# Pp. 7. 
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thorns would be lost unless the man put other cuttings of brush or 
thorns over the live plants so that they would not be eaten or 
trampled on. That the érous need not be ‘lopped off branches for 
fuel,’ as Brown’s glossary defines the word, but was regularly used 
for hedging and stopping gaps is plain both from NED’s quotations 
and the use of the word in modern dialects.** 


5. He hap hewe sumwher a burpen of brere; 
pare-fore sum hayward hap taken ys wed. 


When fat he is dronke ase a dreynt mous 
penne we schule borewe pe wed ate bayly (23-32) 


After a long absence the man has cut a bundle of briars (called 
trous in the next stanza, line 25) where he had no right and has 
given a pledge to the hayward who caught him in the act. The 
relevant parallel in Piers Plowman C XIV, 44-45, recently cited by 
Howard Meroney,** tells how a messenger can cross a wheat-field 
without payment, but a merchant has to pay a wed to the hayward. 


Oper hus hatte ober hus hode opere elles hus gloves 
The marchant mot forego, oper moneye of hus porse. 


The wed or vadium was what we should call ‘security’ or ‘a pledge’ 
for the payment of a service ora fine’.“” Most readers of the poem 


% NED cites for 1293 Anc. Deed A 9277 (PRO): ‘Dederunt . . . dicto Hamun- 
do... trous de alnetis et spinis ad claudendum schidstauid yord’; and for 1458 
Anc. Deed A 7507 (PRO): ‘To take als moche wode and trouse upone pe seid londe 
growyng as is sufficiaunt for closure of all pe seid londes.’ Trouse is still used in mod- 
ern dialects of brushwood or thorns for hedging; see English Dialect Dictionary 
s.v. trouse, and Georgina Jackson, Shropshire Word-Book (London, 1879-81), s.v. 
trouse .. . ‘ “hedge-cuttings,”—such as are taken out in “laying” or “‘pleaching a 
hedge, and which are serviceable in mending the gaps, etc.’ 

** P. 186. There is no evidence in the text for his further suggestion that the 
man’s wed was his hood, and that this explains his shivering from the cold. Being 
cold seems a natural condition for a man in the moon with tattered clothes ‘when 
the frost freezes’ (5). 

* See NED s.v. wed, sb.; Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, 2nd 
ed., m, 117 ff., and esp. p. 118, note 2; and Liebermann, m1, 1, 232. Literary and 
philological students are sometimes confused by the technical legal uses of Medieval 
Latin terms, but it must also be said that historians might learn more of con- 
temporary practice from the vernacular renderings of Latin words. Plegius, ‘surety,’ 
‘pledge,’ ‘frank-pledge,’ translated borg (see NED s.v. borrow, sb.), usually refers in 
the records to a person in frank-pledge, but may also refer to a thing pledged, va- 
dium, as in Select Pleas, p. 139 (in a list of fines): ‘plegius supertunica sua,’ . . . 
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seem to be puzzled by the fourth stanza, where the poet, addressing 
the Man in the Moon, urges him to bring home the bundle of briars 
anyway, since the hayward has taken his wed, ‘surety for a fine,’ 
and tells him that when they have got the hayward drunk, they will 
then redeem the wed from the bailiff. This means that the hayward 
(inclusarius, messor), whose duty it was to guard the lord’s property 
and especially to see that nothing was stolen,“ had handed the 
pledge that he had exacted from the rustic for his stolen briars to 
the bailiff.“ The trick in this case is presumably that the author 
and rustic will steal a coin from the drunken hayward and thus 
have the means of redeeming the man’s pledge. There is no diffi- 
culty about a pledge taken by the hayward being redeemed from 
the bailiff (ate bayly), when it is understood that the bailiff’s duty 
was to keep such pledges. In 1299 the Halesowen Court Rolls re- 
cord that ‘Novem vadia remanent in custodia Ballivi’; i.e., nine 
pledges remain in the custody of the bailiff.” 


6. Hupe forp hubert, hosede pye! 

ichot part a-marscled in-to pe mawe. 

pah me teone wip hym pat myn teh mye, 

pe cherld nul nout adoun er be day dawe. (37-40). 
In the midst of the poet’s vain shouting at the churl, he calls the 
man a magpie. Brown may have been right in suggesting that Hu- 
bert was a traditional name for the magpie, though it might equally 
well have been a traditional name for the man in the moon; but 
his interpretation of hosede as ‘hoarse(d)’ from OE hdsian, ‘to be- 
come hoarse,’ is unlikely. Meroney rightly reverts to the NED’s 
explanation, calling the bird pica caligata on the analogy of several 





‘plegius ij equi et caretta.’ Piers Plowman, B, xx, 13, in telling of the poor man’s 
plight carefully distinguishes the borwe, ‘plegius,’ ‘man who stands as surety,’ 
from the wed, ‘vadium,’ ‘object pleged as security’ : ‘ne wyght none wil ben his borwe, 
ne wedde hath none to legge.’ But borwe, is sometimes used of a thing pledged, 
‘vadium’; and the ME verb borge, borewe (<OE borgian often means ‘to redeem a 
pledge’ (NED borrow, v. 1, sense 2), as in our poem. 

“ On the hayward see the classical definition in Seneschaucie, pp. 103 ff., 
the comment in Bennett, pp. 179 ff., and the description of the hayward’s life in 
Piers Plowman, C, v1, 16-17, and x1v, 47. 

@ Bayly in this line, is of course, a mere variant of bailiff; see NED s.v. bailie 
and bailiff. On the bailiff of the manor, see Seneschaucie, pp. 88-97; Coulton, Index; 
and Bennett, pp. 155 ff., 163 ff. 

* HCR, u, 393. On the bailiff’s keeping of attachments and pledges see Intro- 
duction to the same book, 1, xxxi, lvi; and Court Baron, p. 22. 
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bird-names with caligata, ‘hosed.’ ‘Hosed’ thus refers not to the 
magpie’s hoarse voice, but to his black legs, which give the appear- 
ance of hose below the white belly. ““Depinxit vario picam natura 
colore,”’ Alexander Neckam wrote of the bird.“ The resemblance 
to the Man in the Moon lies in the alternation of black and white, 
dark and light, which forms the figures of both. 

This gives a clue to the meaning of the puzzling amarscled in 
the next line, which has been interpreted in many different ways, 
all of them unsatisfactory.” The latest explanation, by Meroney, is 
that the verb is a metathesis of ME malscred, ‘bewildered,’ (NED 
s.v. masker), which is represented in OE malscrung, ‘bewitching,’ 
‘fascination.”*?7 Meroney paraphrases the clause: ‘I know you are 
crazy to the core,’ which is ingenious and not out of the question. 
But I believe that amarscled is related to the West Midland maszcle, 
‘spot’, ‘stain,’ from OF mascle, which in turn is from Med. Latin 
mascula, variant of Latin macula, ‘spot’ ‘mesh.’ ME mascle is 
found twice in Pearl (726, 843) and once in Purity (556). This deri- 
vation, which assumes an intrusive r before s, is perhaps more 
likely if we suppose that the OF verb mesler, ‘to mingle’ (<Latin 
misculare), which has a prefixed form amesler,“ and for which 
Godefroy cites forms with spellings-such as mescler, mascler, mecler, 
merler,*° was reinterpreted in such a form as mascler, as meaning 
‘to have a mascle or spot.’ It may be noted that macula is the word 


“P. 187. 

* De Laudibus Divinae Sapientiae 675, p. 388, ed. Thomas Wright, London, 
1863. 

“ Béddeker’s guess that amarstled was a corruption of amartred is obviously 
wrong. NED gave the purely contextual guess (s.v. amarstled), ‘stuffed full?’ with 
reference to the magpie’s characteristic stuffing of its maw. Brown, who corrected 
Béddeker’s reading to a-marscled, thought the word meant ‘marshalled,’ ‘sum- 
moned,’ and referred to the man’s disappearance into the maw, which he connected 
with the darkness of the moon; but this seems an unlikely spelling and meaning for 
marshal, which is not used as a verb until the 15th century and never used in the 
sense of ‘summon.’ 

 P. 187. 

For ME mascle, see NED, which cites Anglo-French mascle and a single ex- 
ample of Med. Lat. mascula, which might now be reinforced by the examples in 
Baxter and Johnson, Medieval Latin Word-List, where both mascula and mascra 
are given. NED assumes that mascuda is a variant of Lat. macula, which meant both 
‘spot’ and ‘mesh,’ influenced by OHG masca, ‘mesh.’ 
 Tobler-Lommatsch, Alifransisisches W drterbuch, Berlin, 1925 ff. 
® y, 288. 
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used by Neckam in the chapter (De macula lunae) in which he 
records the rustic’s belief that the ‘spot’ is a man." If amarscled 
means ‘stained’ or ‘with a black spot,’ the double reference to the 
magpie and the man is explained. The magpie is ‘stained into its 
maw’ because of the black that covers the breast and contrasts 
sharply with the white of the belly (see any illustration of the 
English magpie); and the figure of the man is similarly spotted, or 
possibly has a huge black spot in the middle when the moon is not 
full. Thus the Man in the Moon is called a magpie for several 
reasons: because he is composed of spots and thus resembles the 
bird’s varying black and white, because his awkward slowness re- 
sembles the magpie’s hobbling gait, and perhaps also because his 
thieving propensity is characteristic of the magpie.™ Line 38 is thus 
a fuller explanation and development of the comparison with the 
magpie in line 36. The poet refers at the end of his poem, as he 
had at the beginning, to the actual appearance of the figure in the 
moon. 


ROBERT J. MENNER 


Yale University 
5 De Naturis Rerum, Chap. xtv. See note 4, above. 
® Meroney, p. 187, thinks that ‘hosed pie,’ is a sarcastic kenning applied to 
Hubert, the man in the moon, because he picks up sticks like the magpie in nesting- 
time. 





VON MITTELALTERLICHER DEUTSCHER PROSA. 
RECHENSCHAFT UND AUFGABE 


I 


WURDE MAN das bisher erforschte Gebiet des deutschen Schrifttums 
im Mittelalter kartographisch darstellen, so wiirde sich etwa fol- 
gendes Bild ergeben: Die Gegenden wo sich die dichterischen Er- 
zeugnisse angesiedelt haben, sind gut gekennzeichnet, hier ist die 
Forschung weit gediehen und weif ausreichend Bescheid; manches 
kennt sie bis in kleine Schlupfwinkel. Uber diesem poetischen 
Gebiet erheben sich noch dazu bestandig Maschinen in die Luft 
und nehmen von oben das Gelande auf; allerdings vergessen die 
Beobachter auch oft, da®& jede Flugaufmahme erst “entzerrt”’ 
werden mu, um ein richtiges Bild zu geben, und bieten uns ihre 
“unentzerrten,” verschobenen Aufnahmen als Wirklichkeit an. 
Neben diesem dichtbesiedelten und stark “frequentierten” poe- 
tischen Gebiet liegt dagegen die Provinz der Prosa schweigend da. 
Nur einzelne Oasen finden da Liebhaber und Forscher, die sich 
ihnen widmen: das sind die Predigt und die Mystik. Alles andere 
steckt noch gréGtenteils im Boden und harrt der Erweckung. Als 
“unerforschtes Gebiet” prasentiert sich da ein weifer Fleck auf der 
Karte, wie vor 100 Jahren auf der von Afrika. Man sollte meinen, 
da& gerade diese unbekannten Lande zum Durchforschen anreizen 
wirden, da die Hoffnung auf neue Entdeckungen keineswegs eine 
Phantasie ist. Aber es ist wie seinerzeit bei Afrika. Nur wenige, die 
das Unbekannte lockt, wagen sich in das fremde Land. Und gerade 
die Jugend liebt nicht mehr die Miihe der dazu nétigen Vorberei- 
tungen, das Erlernen der Palaographie, das Studium von Hand- 
schriften, das Lesen von mittellateinischen Schriften: lieber greift 
man zu den schon vorhandenen bequemen Texten und stellt zum 
hundertsten Male ein neues Walther- oder Wolfram-Bild hin, das 
nach ein paar Jahren vergessen ist. Der Miihe des Handschriften- 
entzifferns, der Identifizierung neuaufgefundener Texte ist man 
dabei enthoben und bleibt fein sdéuberlich im gangbaren Gelande 
der breiten Heerstraf£e. 

In der Erforschung der deutschen Prosa sind wir seit 50 Jahren 
kaum viel weiter gekommen; einige neue Texte haben unsere 
Kenntnis bereichert,! von manchen wissen wir, aber sie schlummern 

' In erfreulicher Weise haben sich seit jeher die “Verdffentlichungen des Stutt- 
garter literarischen Vereins” der Prosa angenommen; ebenso spater die auf 
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noch in den Bibliotheken und warten auf die Veréffentlichung. 
Und die stilgeschichtliche Auswertung hat tiberhaupt kaum erst 
begonnen. Das mu um so mehr Wunder nehmen, als fiir die Er- 
kenntnis der deutschen Sprachgeschichte gerade die Prosa von 
grundlegender Bedeutung ist. Allerdings ist das in friiheren Zeiten 
nicht begriffen worden. Noch Paul baute seine mittelhochdeutsche 
Syntax fast nur auf die epischen Denkmiler auf, und auch Behag- 
hel nahm einen grofen Teil seiner Beispiele von dort her. Wird 
man aber eine neuhochdeutsche Syntax auf Goethes Hermann und 
Dorothea, auf Hélderlins Oden und Storms Lyrik, auf die Gedichte 
Dehmels und Liliencrons Poggfred aufbauen? Doch fiir das Mittel- 
hochdeutsche glaubt man das unbedenklich zu diirfen. Gerade die 
Geschichte der deutschen Syntax, wirklich historisch und nicht 
annalistisch, wie bei Behaghel, aufgefaft, kann erst geschrieben 
werden, wenn die Prosadenkmiler daraufhin durchgearbeitet sind, 
nicht nur in vereinzelten Stichproben.? Welche Ergebnisse dabei 
erzielt werden kénnen, haben F. Maurers Untersuchungen iiber 
die deutsche Wortstellung? gezeigt. 

Oder ein anderer Hinweis: Man hat so gut wie allgemein die 
Abstraktbildungen auf -unge, -heit und -keit der mystischen Sprache 
zugeschrieben, ja wohl iiberhaupt jede theologische Wortbildung 
auf Meister Eckhart und seine “Schule’’ zuriickgefiihrt.* Man lese 





G. Roethes Anregung von der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften herausgege- 
benen “Texte des deutschen Mittelalters.’—In meinem Verfasserlexikon des 
deutschen Mittelalters (1933 ff.) habe ich absichtlich gerade die Prosaschriftsteller, 
trotz dem Einspruch Edward Schriders, simtlich, so weit sie mir bekannt waren, 
beriicksichtigt, um tiberhaupt erst einmal eine Ubersicht iiber die Prosa zu geben; 
da dabei noch manche Liicken vorhanden sind, ist mir durchaus klar (Vergleiche 
Band 1, S. V ff.). 

2H. Paul Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik (zuerst 1880); O. Behaghel, Deutsche 
Syntax (1923 ff.). H. Gumbels tiefeindringendes, wenn auch in dunklem Deutsch 
geschriebenes Buch Deutsche Sonderrenaissance in deutscher Prosa, Strukturanalyse 
deutscher Prosa im 16. Jahrhundert (1930) hangt in der Luft, weil die Grundlagen der 
vorhergehenden Zeit fehlen und Gumbel das Schrifttum des 16. Jahrhunderts wie 
eine einzig dastehende Sondergrife auffaLt. 

*F. Maurer, Untersuchungen iiber die deutsche Verbstellung in ihrer geschicht- 
lichen Entwicklung (1927). 

*O. Zirker, Die Bereicherung des deutschen Wortschatzes durch die spitmittel- 
alterliche Mystik (1923).—E. Kramm, ‘Meister Eckharts Terminologie in ihren 
Grundziigen dargestellt”: ZfdPh., 16 (1884) S. 1 ff.; R. Rattke, Die Abstraktbildungen 
auf -heit bei Meister Eckhart und seinen Jiingern (Diss. Jena 1906); J. Quint, “Die 
Sprache Meister Eckharts als Ausdruck seiner mystischen Geisteshaltung”: Dt. 
Vischr. f. Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgesch. 6 (1926) S. 671 ff.: R. Fahrner, Wort- 
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demgegentiber einmal Predigten des 12. oder Traktate des 13. 
Jahrhunderts, und man wird bald feststellen, da& diese Neigung 
zur Abstraktbildung schon Alter ist und auf das engste zusam- 
menhingt mit dem Bestreben des deutschen Predigers oder Lehrers, 
die lateinischen Ausdriicke der Theologie oder Philosophie seinen 
deutschen Zuhérern und Lesern zu verdeutlichen in ihrer Mutter- 
sprache. Auch spater ist das festzustellen: wie oft haben sich die 
Prediger in ihren lateinischen Konzepten bei schwierigeren Stellen 
die deutsche Fassung in den Entwurf oder an den Rand geschrieben, 
um sie gleich bei der Hand zu haben; noch Luther tat es so: der 
lateinische Terminus war ihnen gelaufig, den deutschen muSten 
sie erst suchen, oft erst selbst bilden; und das seit dem 12. Jahr- 
hundert, als sich die Predigt von den lateinischen Mustern zu 
lésen begann und selbstandige Schritte wagte. 

Burdachs Meinungen* haben fiir eine Generation die Forschung 
iiber die Bildung der sogenannten ‘“neuhochdeutschen Schrift- 
sprache” auf einen Irrweg gelenkt. Er glaubte, nur bei den huma- 
nistisch angehauchten Prosaikern der Prager Kanzlei und ihrer 
Umgebung die Weiterentwicklung zu finden; und demgema& 
wurden unter seiner Leitung nur diese Texte in seinen ‘Forschun- 
gen’ veréffentlicht.® 


sinn und W ortschipfung bei Meister Eckhart (1929): Theophora Schneider, Der in- 
tellektuelle Wortschatz Meister Eckharts (1935).—Antoinette Vogt-Terhorst, Der 
bildliche Ausdruck in den Predigten Joh. Taulers (1920); C. Kirmess, Die Termino- 
logie des Mystikers Joh. Tauler (Diss. Leipzig 1930).—Anna Nicklas, Die Termi- 
nologie des Mystikers Heinrich Seuse (Diss. Kénigsberg 1914); P. Heitz, Zur my- 
stischen Stilkunst Seuses (Diss. Halle 1914); Heyer, “‘Stilgeschichtliche Studien tiber 
Seuses ‘Buch der Weisheit’ ”: ZfdPh., 46 (1915) S. 179 ff.—H. Claeys, Jan van Ruys- 
broec’s taal en stijl (Gent 1894).—Fiir Merswin fehlt noch eine Stiluntersuchung, die 
nach Ph. Strauchs Verdffentlichungen miglich geworden ist. Von hier aus kénnte 
vielleicht die Gottesfreund-Frage endgiltig gelést werden; Ans&tze dazu bei L. Tob- 
ler, ‘Die Sprache des Gottesfreundes im Oberland”: Amseiger fiir Schweizerische 
Geschichte, 1880, S. 1 ff. 

5 Man vergleiche vor allem: Vom Mitielalter sur Reformation (1893); Rienzo und 
die geistige Wandlung seiner Zeit (1913-31); Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Bildung 1926, 
S. 256 ff.; Vorspiel, ‘Gesammelte Schriften,” 1, 2 (1925); Wissenschaftgeschichtliche 
Eindriicke eines alien Germanisten (1930). 

* Vom Mittelalier cur Reformation. Forschungen sur Geschichte der deulschen 
Bildung. Il. Burdach und Piur, “Briefwechsel des Coladi Rienzo.”—III. Berndt und 
Burdach, “Der Ackermann aus Béhmen.”—IV. Burdach und Kienast, “Aus 
Petrarcas altestem deutschen Schiilerkreise.”—V. Burdach und Bebermeyer, 
“Schelsisch-Béhmische Briefmuster aus der Wende des 14. Jahrhunderts.”—VI. 
Klapper und Burdach. “Schriften Johanns von Neumarkt.”—VII. Helene Binde- 
wald, “Deutsche Texte aus schlesischen Kanzleien des 14. und 15. Jahrhunderts.” 
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Die Editionen Johanns von Neumarkt begriiSen wir mit 
Freuden, ob aber die Briefmuster sowie die Rienzobriefe in solcher 
Ausfiihrlichkeit und Akribie wiedergegeben werden mufSten, wage 
ich zu bezweifeln. Derartiger Musterbriefe gibt es mehr, und nicht 
nur auf béhmisch-schlesischem Gebiet, ebenso am Rhein und in 
Siidwestdeutschland noch vor Wyle. In gleicher Art hat Burdach 
die Bedeutung der friihhumanistischen Rhetorik weit iiberschitzt 
oder vielmehr ihre Entwicklung falsch eingesetzt. Die Eigentiim- 
lichkeiten, die er als frihhumanistisch proklamierte, wie die Mehr- 
gliedrigkeit und die flores, waren Errungenschaften der Kanzlei, 
die sie bereits lange vor den Friihhumanisten, nimlich seit die 
deutschen Urkunden den lateinischen Kanzleistil nachzuahmen 
begannen, in die deutsche Prosa eingefiihrt hatte.’ Der lateinische 
Einflu8 der Rhetorik ist selbstverstaindlich weit friiher wirksam 
gewesen, als erst im 14. Jahrhundert. Daf die “flores rhetoricales”’ 
in die dichterische Schreibart als sogenannter “gebliimter Stil” Auf- 
nahme fanden, ist langst konstatiert.* Aber die Verfolgung dieses 
“Bliimens” in der deutschen Prosa hat bisher noch keiner aufge- 
nommen. Hier ist also noch mancherlei Aufhellung notwendig. Daf 
die erschiitternde Sprache des Ackermann aus Bihmen nicht allein 
aus humanistischem Stilgefiihl zu erkliren ist, haben vor allem A. 


Hiibners eindringende Forschungen klargestellt.* Aber, soviel ich 


7F. Wenzlaus stoffreiche Untersuchung, Zwei- und Mehrgliedrigheit in der 
deutschen Prosa des 14. und 15. Jahrhunderts (1906) ist nach dieser Richtung zu er- 
weitern und zurechtzuriicken. Die Arbeiten iiber Urkundensprache, besonders aus 
der Schule von Frings, haben sich bisher nur mit den Lautverhaltnissen beschiftigt, 
aber der Stilart nicht nachgefragt. Das Verhiltnis des niederdeutschen Urkunden- 
stils zum lateinischen hat P. Lamp (Diss. Rostock, 1922) untersucht; vgl. auch O. 
Mensing, “‘Zum Stil der altesten niederdeutschen Urkunden”: Niederdeutsches Kor- 
respondenzblatt, 51 (1938) S. 64 f. Dazu W. Stammler, “Popularjurisprudenz und 
Sprachgeschichte im 15. Jahrhundert”: Kiuge-Festschrift (1926) S. 133 ff. F. Wil- 
helms Corpus der alideutschen Originalurkunden bis zum Jahre 1300 (1929 ff.) muB 
jetzt fiir diese stilistischen Untersuchungen fruchtbar gemacht werden. 

5 Zum “‘gebliimten Stil” vgl. vor allem G. Ehrismann: Beitrdge zur Geschichte der 
disch. S prache 22 (1897) S 313 ff.; O. Mordhorst, Egen von Bamberg und die “‘gebliimte 
Rede” (1911); S. Singer, ‘“Wolframs Stil”: Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 180 (1916) 4. Abhandlung S. 5 ff.; H. Schneider: Merker-Stammlers 
Reallexikon der disch. Literaturgeschichte, 1 (1926) S. 413 f. (auch nur fiir die Dich- 
tung).—L. Wenger spricht einmal von den ‘‘endlos blumenreichen Wendungen by- 
zantinischer Urkunden” (Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, 19 (1929), S. 19). 

® “Das Deutsche im ‘Ackermann aus Béhmen’ ”: Sitzungsberichte der Berliner 
Akademie 1935, S. 323 ff.; “Zur Uberlieferung des ‘Ackermann aus Béhmen’ ”: 
ebenda 1937, S. 22 ff.; ‘“‘Deutsches Mittelalter und italienische Renaissance im 
‘Ackermann aus Béhmen’ ”: Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde 51 (1937) S. 226 ff. = Kleine 
Schriften (1940) S. 198 ff. 
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sehe, hat man dabei bisher ein wesentliches Moment iibersehen: 
das ist die mystische Sprache. Sowohl in Wortwahl wie in Satzbau 
(Wiederholung, Anapher, Parataxe) kénnen wir den Einflu8 der 
mystischen Erbauungsliteratur des 14. Jahrhunderts hier mit 
Handen greifen. 

Denn es lebte bereits eine 100 Jahre alte deutsche Prosa mit 
festem Stil, als Johann von Tepl sein Werklein zusammenarbeitete. 
Und es besteht nun das Problem darin, wie sich die bodenstindige 
deutsche Prosa mit den besonderen Formen des neuen friihhuma- 
nistischen Lateins und seiner deutschen Nachahmungen auseinan- 
dersetzte. Es ist keineswegs so, wie H. Rupprich’®) will, als ob “‘die 
im Ackermann aus Béhmen so verheifungsvoll sichtbar gewordene 
Verschmelzung von deutscher Sprachform und spatmittelalter- 
licher lateinischer Stilkunst zu einem eigenen einheitlichen deut- 
schen Stil spaiter durch eine unvermittelt starke Einwirkung des 
italienischen Humanismus und damit der Ciceronianischen Rhe- 
torik auf breiter Front abgebrochen worden” sei. Vollkommen alt- 
modisch fahrt er sogar fort: “Erst die sprachgewaltigen Schép- 
fungen Luthers, Huttens, Diirers u. a. retten wieder zumindest fiir 
einen Teil der sogenannten héheren Literatur und Wissenschaft 
die deutsche Prosa als naturhaftes Ausdrucksmittel.” Ich will ganz 
davon absehen, daf Diirers ““Sprachgewalt” keineswegs besonders 
iiberwiltigend ist." Aber wie schief ist das alles sonst gesehen! 
Rupprich vergiSt ganz nicht nur den breiten, sondern auch tiefen 
Strom der deutschen Erbauungsliteratur, der seit dem 14. Jahr- 
hundert dahinstrémte und die breiten Volksmassen nicht weniger 
wie die Adelskreise und Patrizierschichten stilistisch und religiés 
tief beeindruckte. Es liegt allerdings gerade hier ein empfindlicher 
Mangel der offiziellen deutschen Literaturgeschichte vor, die sich 
vornehm um diese Erzeugnisse nicht kiimmerte. Nur da, wo man 
die Wichtigkeit dieses Schrifttums einsah, hat man dariiber gear- 
beitet. Aber noch immer fehlt eine Ausgabe der Prosaschriften 
Heinrichs von Miigeln, iiber deren Vorbereitung A. Hiibner hin- 
weggestorben ist. Es ist doch geradezu beschimend, daf ein stil- 
istisch so eindruckvolles Werk wie der Schatzbehalier von Stephan 
Fridolin, in seiner mystisch-glutvollen Sprache einzig dastehend, 


© Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift, 17 (1939) S. 93. 

" Vgl. K. Leistikow, Albrecht Diirers Sprachstil (Diss. Greifswald, 1937). 

2 W. Stammler, Von der Mystik zum Barock (1927; 2. Auflage 1949); G. Miller, 
Deutsche Dichtung von der Renaissance bis sum Ausgang des Barock (1929). 

1% Vgl. die Berliner Dissertation seines Schiilers A. Bergeler, Das deutsche Bibel- 
werk Heinrichs von Miigeln (1938). 
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noch nicht das geringste germanistische Interesse erregt hat!™ 
Wire es in Versen, und seien sie noch so schlecht, abgefa£t, hitte 
man sie lingst beachtet! Und solcher Schriften gibt es viele mehr. 
Ich denke an die Fundgrube des Johannes von Pfalz, die weit ver- 
breitet war, an Otto von Passau,“ Markus von Weida,” Johannes 
Nider,’* Erhart GroG"’ und viele andere, die zum Teil noch in den 
Handschriften verborgen sind oder als Wiegendrucke bisher fast 
nur das Interesse der Inkunabelforscher erregt haben.'* Hier sehen 
wir die, um mit Rupprich zu sprechen, ‘‘naturhafte’” Prosa, un- 
beirrt von humanistischen Kiinsteleien, weiterflieSen und sich im 
Volk verbreiten; und ich selbst glaube gerade bei den Humanisten 
und ihren Ubersetzungen das Weiterwirken dieser bodenstandigen 
Prosa gegeniiber den latinisierenden Versuchen eines Wyle oder 
Bonstetten nachgewiesen zu haben."® 

Das ist eben das Imponierende an der Entwicklung der Prosa, 
da& sie seit ihren Anfaingen von Karls des GrofSen Zeit an ununter- 


% Nur die theologische Seite haben betrachtet N. Paulus: Historisch-politische 
_ Blatter, 113 (1894) S. 465 ff.; 119 (1897) S. 545 ff.; 120 (1897) S. 150 ff., und 
U. Schmidt, P. Stephan Fridolin, ein Franziskanerprediger des ausgehenden Mittel- 
alters (1911); Mittelalterliche deutsche Predigten des Fransiskaners St. Fridolin (1912). 
Vgl. vorliufig W. Stammler: Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift, 17 (1939) S. 20 ff. 

™ W. Schmidt, ‘Die vierundzwanzig Alten’ Ottos von Passau (1936), geht auf die 
stilgeschichtlichen Fragen kaum ein. 

% F. Breitkopf, Marcus von Weida, ein Prediger und theologischer V olksschriftstel- 
ler des ausgehenden Mittelalters (Diss. Greifswald, 1932). 

%K. Schieler, Magister Johannes Nider aus dem Orden der Predigerbriider 
(1885); N. Weinrich, Die deutsche Prosa des Dominikaners Joh. Nider in seinen 
‘Vierundswanszig goldenen Harfen’ (Diss. Miinster, 1933). 

17 Ph. Strauch: ZfdA., 36 (1893) S. 241 ff.; F. Eichler, Studien tiber den Niirn- 
berger Kartiuser Erhart GroB (Diss. Greifswald, 1935). 

18 Ich weise noch hin auf Bruder Berthold, den Verfasser des ‘Zeitgléckleins’ 
(Stammlers Verfasserlexikon, 1, 232 f.), Friedrich den Karmeliter (VL, 1, 689 f.), 
Joh. GeuS (VL., 1, 48 ff.), Heinrich Haller (VZ., m, 157), Heinrich von St. Gallen 
(VL., 1, 330 f.; W. Schmidt: ZfdPh., 57, S. 233 ff.; E. Rooth; Annales Academiae 
scientiarum Fennicae 30, (1934), Johannes von Indersdorf (V L., 1, 601 ff.), Heinrich 
Krauter (V L., 1, 939), Georg Kreckwitz (V L., 11, 939 ff.), Wolfgang Kydrer (VL., n, 
1002 f.), Eberhard Madach (VL., m1, 229 f.), Martin von Amberg (VL., m1, 277 ff.), 
Ludwig Moser (VL., m1, 434 ff.), Joh. Miintzinger (V_L., m1, 453 ff.), Joh. Nitzsche- 
witz, Irmhart Oser (VL., 1, 671 ff., m1, 650 f.), Ulrich Pinder (Scheja: Pinder- 
Festschrift, 1938, 434 ff.), Ulrich Putsch (VL., m1, 949 ff.), Stephan von Landskron, 
Viktor von Carben usw., usw. Alle noch so gut wie ununtersucht, in Handschriften 
und Friihdrucken steckend. 

“Zur Sprachgeschichte des 15. u. 16. Jahrhunderts”: Ehrismann-Fesigabe 
(1925) S. 171 ff. 
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brochen sich weiterverfolgen la8t. Ohne Pause oder Briiche kénnen 
wir ihren Gang tiberblicken. Ja gerade auf die altdeutsche Prosa 
trifft das schéne Wort Hofmannsthals zu, da die vollkommenste 
Prosa “ein vélliges Zu-sich-kommen” sei. Gerade in der Prosa 
kommt der Deutsche zu sich, sammelt seine Gedanken, seine re- 
ligidsen Sehnsiichte, seine sozialen und politischen Anliegen, bald 
aber auch sein Spiel- und Unterhaltungsbediirfnis und seine Aben- 
teuerlust. In Prosa sind seit Urzeiten die alten Rechtsspriiche er- 
klungen, in Thiiringen und Niedersachsen die ersten deutschen 
Rechtsbiicher geschrieben worden; in Niedersachsen wurde auf 
Befehl Heinrichs des Léwen die erste deutsche Enzyklopidie, der 
Lucidarius, in Prosa abgefaft. Die ersten Geschichtsaufzeich- 
nungen in deutscher Prosa schuf ebenso der niichterne Wirklich- 
keitssinn der Norddeutschen. 


II 


Es sei einem Germanisten, der sich seit 25 Jahren diesen 
Fragen zugewendet hat, gestattet, einige Probleme anzuschneiden, 
die dringender Beantwortung harren. 

Mit katechetischen Stiicken wird die deutsche Prosa im 8. 
Jahrhundert eréffnet. So gewif es ist, da& die Verordnungen Karls 


des GroSen die deutsche Geistlichkeit zur ersten Aufzeichnung in 
deutscher Sprache nétigten und damit den ersten Anstof zur Bil- 
dung eines Schrifttums gaben, so sehr scheint doch Baesecke diesen 
fruchtbaren Gedanken zu Tode zu hetzen, wenn er jedes kleine 
althochdeutsche Stiick, ob Beichte oder Glaubensbekenntnis oder 
Gebet usw. auf ein bestimmtes Kapitulare zuriickfiihrt und dem- 
gema® zeitlich einordnet.”® Wissen wir doch oft gar nicht, ob solch 
ein Prosadenkmal Original oder Kopie ist. Diese katechetische 
Literatur wird als echte Volksbiicherei mit dem 14. Jahrhundert 
immer reichlicher, ihre Ubersicht aber auch immer schwieriger.* 


* Merker-Stammlers Reallexikon, 1 (1925), S. 22 ff. 

2 J. Geficken, Der Bilderkatechismus des 15. Jahrhunderts und die katechetischen 
Hauptstiicke in dieser Zeit bis auf Luther (1855). Die folgenden Arbeiten beschrinken 
sich auf die Drucke: Hasak, Der christliche Glaube des deutschen V olkes beim Schlu 
des Mittelalters (1868); H. Briick, “Der religidse Jugendunterricht in Deutschland 
in der 2. Hilfte des 15. Jahrhunderts”: Der Katholik, (1876), 1, S. 225 ff., 364 ff; 
P. Gohl, Geschichte der Katechese im Abendlande (1880); Ch. Moufang, Katholische 
Katechismen des 16. Jahrhunderts in deutscher Sprache (1881); F. Probst, Geschichte 
der katholischen Katechese (1886); P. Bahlmann, Deutschlands katholische Katechis- 
men bis sum Ende des 16. Jahrhunderts (1894); H. Holtzmann, “Zur Katechese des 
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Fiir die Messe, ihre Erklirungen und Ausdeutungen hat uns A. 
Franz sein schénes Buch geschenkt,”"* das auch heute nur weniger 
Erginzungen bedarf. Vielleicht finden sich germanistisch geschulte 
katholische Theologen, die uns die Beichten, Beichtanweisungen 
und Beichtspiegel in ihren lateinischen und deutschen Auspri- 
gungen darstellen,” die den Dekalog mit seinen Kommentaren be- 
handeln,™ die uns die mittelalterlichen Lehrschriften tiber das 
Glaubensbekenntnis auseinandersetzen und dabei auch die Auf- 
fassung der Apostel als Schépfer des Credo nicht tibergehen.™ Fiir 





Mittelalters”: Zeitschrift fiir praktische Theologie, 20 (1897); Edith Nockemann, 
Der Einblatidruck des 15. Jahrhunderts und seine Beziehung sum spatmittelalterlichen 
Volksleben (Diss. K5ln, 1940). 

tia A. Franz, Die Messe im deutschen Mittelalter (1902). Dazu fiir die Friihdrucke 
F. Falk, Die deutschen Messauslegungen von der Mitte des 15. Jahrhunderts bis 1525 
(1889). 

® Die bisher vorhandene Literatur bezieht sich in der Hauptsache auf Drucke 
und spate Handschriften: F. W. Battenberg, Das Beichtbiichlein des J. Wolff (Lupi) 
(1907); F. Falk, Drei Beichtbiichlein nach den zehn Geboten (1907); A. M. Kéniger, 
Mittelhochdeutsche Beichtspiegel fiir Laien (1908); ders., Ein deutscher Beichtspiegel, 
des 13. Jahrhunderts (1917); F. X. Kraus, “Deutsche Beichte”: Bonner Jahrbiicher, 
75 (1883), S. 132 ff.; E. E. A. Miinzenberger, Das Frankfurter und das Magdeburger 
Beichtbiichlein und das Buch vom sterbenden Menschen (1881); Oberlin, Bihtebuoch, 
dabey die Bezeichenunge der heiligen Messe (1781); P. Pietsch: ZfdPh., 16 (1884), 
S. 185 ff.; E. Spanier und J. W. Holtrop, Confessionale ou Beichtspiegel nach den 
zehn Geboten. Reproduit en facsimilé d’aprés |’unique exemplaire conservé au Mu- 
seum Meermanno-Westreenianum (1861); W. Stammler: ZfdPh., 53 (1928), 11 f.; 
F. X. Thalhofer: Festgabe Knopfler (1907), S. 294 ff.; A. Wagner, ‘“‘Zwei Beichtan- 
weisungen aus dem 15. Jahrhundert”: Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 9 (1887), 
S. 432 ff.; H. Weber, Die Bamberger Beichtbiicher aus dem 15. Jahrhundert (1885). 
Nur das Formular: Charlotte Zimmermann, Die deutsche Beichte vom 9. Jahrhundert 
bis sur Reformation (Diss. Leipzig, 1934). 

* Bei den Erklaérungen miissen die Traktate des Markwart von Lindau, Bona- 
ventura und eines Anonymus mit dem Anfang ‘‘Audi Israel” geschieden werden. 
Wieder nur iiber die Drucke V. Hasak, Zin Epheukranz oder Erklérung der zehn 
Gebote Gottes nach den Originalausgaben vom Jahre 1483 und 1516 (1889); F. Falk, 
“Die Dekalog-Erklarungen bis 1525”: Historisch-politische Blatter, 109 (1893), 
S. 82 ff.; W. Stammler: ZfdPh., 53 S. 10 ff., 15. 

* F. Falk, ‘‘Die Credo-Erklirungen”: Historisch-politische Blatter 109 (1893), 
S. 721 ff.; A. Halm, Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln der alien Kirche (3. 
Aufl. 1897): F. Kattenbusch, Das apostolische Symbol (1894-1900); W. Matz, Die 
alideutschen Glaubensbekenntnisse seit Honorius Augustodunensis (Diss. Halle, 1932); 
F. Wiegand, Die Stellung des apostolischen Symbolums im kirchlichen Leben des 
Mittelaliers (1899) ;ders., Das apostolische Symbolum im Mittelalter (1902); W. Stamm- 
ler: ZfdPh., 53, S. 10 £. Zu den Aposteln als Schépfern des Credo vgl. A. Katzenel- 
lenbogen: Schmitts Reallexikon der deutschen Kunstgeschichte, 1, Sp. 823 ff. 
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die Herausbildung eines biirgerlichen Tugendsystems waren diese 
Volksschriften von der gréSten Bedeutung.* Im gleichen Sinne 
harren die Erklarungen des Vaterunsers wie iiberhaupt die Pater- 
noster-Literatur,* der sich die iiber den Rosenkranz anschlieBt, 
der genaueren Erforschung.?’ 

Die deutsche Predigt ist eigentlich das einzige Prosa-Gebiet 
gewesen, dem von Anfang an die Germanisten ihre Pflege gewidmet 
haben. Hier sind die Veréffentlichungen schon weit vorgeschritten, 
und doch wie gering im Verhiltnis zu dem, was noch in den Hand- 
schriften schlummert! Eine weitere Hebung des Stoffes sowie eine 
genaue Verzeichnung des Vorhandenen ist die unentbehrliche Vor- 


% W. Stammler, ‘‘Die ‘biirgerliche’ Dichtung des Spatmittelalters”: ZfdPh., 
53 (1928), S. 1 ff. 

% QO. Dibelius, Das Vaterunser, Umrisse zu einer Geschichte des Gebets in der alten 
und mittleren Kirche (1903); F. Falk, ‘Die Paternoster-Erklirungen 1482-1520”: 
Historisch-politische Blatter, 108 (1892), S. 553 ff.; R. Hindringer: Korbinian-Fest- 
schrift (1924), S. 24 f.; H. Mayer: Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, 38 (1914), 
S. 5 f.; A. E. Schénbach, “‘Mystische Auslegung des Vaterunsers”: ZfdA., 18 (1874) 
S. 71 ff. 

27 Dringend bedarf einer Klarung und Sichtung die grofe Literatur der “‘Sterbe- 
biichlein,” der “‘Ars moriendi,” der “‘Sterbekunst” (Borst: Zeitschrift fiir deutsche 
W ortforschung, 12, 260 ff.). Wir haben es hier mit einem Schrifttum zu tun, das vom 
Mittelalter bis zur Gegenwart Leben und Kraft behalten hat, an dem Scholastik 
wie Mystik beteiligt sind, das der katholischen Erbauungsliteratur bis heute einen 
bestimmten Stempel verleiht, der an die Totentinze (W. Stammler, Der Totentanz, 
1948) erinnert, an dem die Reformation sich gleich lebhaft beteiligt, mit dem der 
christliche Glaube in allgemeines Menschentum tibergeht. Wir stehen da noch in den 
Anfangen der Erforschung und sehen noch nicht einmal klar in der Zuteilung und 
Scheidung der verschiedenen “‘Ars moriendi”: was von Matthdéus von Krakau, 
was von Jakob dem Kartauser und anderen stammt. Festzustehen scheint bisher 
nur, da den meistabgeschriebenen Traktat mit dem Anfang “‘Cum de presentis 
exilii miseria” Dominicus Capranica verfaSt hat; der des Johannes Gerson dagegen 
beginnt “‘Si veraces fidelesque.” Danach wiren die deutschen Ubersetzungen zu 
trennen, die selbstandigen Fassungen festzuhalten, ihre bildliche Ausschmiickung 
zu beriicksichtigen. Bisher ist nur allgemein gehandelt worden: H. Apel, Anfech- 
tung und Trost im S padtmittelalter und bei Luther (1938); F. Falk, Die deutschen Sterbe- 
biichlein von der dltesten Zeit des Buchdrucks bis sum Jahre 1520 (1899); F. Gerke, 
“Die satanische Anfechtung der ‘Ars moriendi’ und bei Luther”: Theologische 
Blétter, 11 (1932); M. Huttler, Ars moriendi (1878); Miinzenberger (s. Ann. 22); 
N. Paulus, “‘Die Reue in den Sterbebiichern des ausgehenden Mittelalters”: Zeit- 
schrift fiir katholische Theologie, 28 (1904); Schoppe: Mitteilungen der Schlesischen 
Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde, 18 (1916), S. 46 ff. Zu den typographischen und illustra- 
tiven Fragen vgl. W. Schreiber und Hildegard Zimmermann: Schmitis Reallexikon 
der deutschen Kunstgeschichte, t (1937), Sp. 1121 ff. Uber Dramatisierungen W. Crei- 
zenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas, 11 (2. Aufl. 1923), S. 158 ff. 
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arbeit zu einer wissenschaftlich haltbaren Geschichte der Predigt 
in der Volkssprache.* Dabei ist stets zu beachten, ob wir deutsche 
Originale, d.h. echte Niederschriften der Prediger selbst, oder 
Nachschriften durch die Hérer oder gar Bearbeitungen von Ser- 
monen vor uns haben. Deutsche Originale sind sehr selten; in den 
meisten Fallen handelt es sich um Herstellung von Laien, mit der 
die Verfasser oft gar nicht einverstanden waren, wegen Textent- 
stellung, Sinnverfailschung, Mifverstindnis und was sich sonst 
noch an Fehlern bei Aufzeichnungen aus dem Gedichtnis einzu- 
stellen pflegt. Manner wie Caesarius von Heisterbach, Berthold 
von Regensburg, Meister Eckhart oder Heinrich Seuse verwahren 
sich daher lebhaft gegen solche Nachschriften und deren Kopien, 
und manche, wie Caesarius oder Berthold, werden gerade dadurch 
zu einer authentischen Ausgabe veranlaft, diese aber in lateinischer 
Sprache! Derartige deutsche Schriften konnten naturgemaf erst 
entstehen, wenn sie ein Publikum fanden, das nach ihnen ver- 
langte. Einmal waren es die Laienbriider der Orden; wir finden 


% Die Darstellungen von R. Cruel, Geschichte der deutschen Predigt im Mittel- 
alter (1879) und A. Linsenmayer, Geschichte der Predigt in Deutschland von Karl dem 
GroLen bis sum Ausgange des Mitielaliers (1886) sind veraltet, so wichtig sie noch als 
Materialsammlungen sind. Die neuere Darstellung von F. R. Albert, Geschichte der 
Predigt in Deutschland (1892-96) sieht tiber den protestantischen Superintendenten- 
Gesichtskreis nicht hinaus; auch der Versuch von Dargan, A History of Preaching, 
from the Apostolic Fathers to the Great Reformers, A.D. 70-1572 (New York 1904) 
reicht nicht hin. Lokale Forschung hilft hier vorliufig am besten weiter: F. X. 
Buchner, Die mittelalierliche Pfarrpredigt im Bistum Eichstétt (1923); L. Pfleger, 
Zur Geschichte des Predigtwesens in Strassburg (1907); F. Jostes, ‘Zur Geschichte der 
westfalischen Predigt im Mittelalter”: Zeitschrift fiir vaterlindische Geschichte (West- 
falens), 44 (1885), S. 1 ff.; F. Landmann, Das Predigtwesen in Westfalen in der 
letzten Zeit des Mittelalters (1900) usw. Aber wieviel kénnte hier durch gemeinsame 
Diozesanarbeit noch geschehen! Oder man beschiftigte sich mit einzelnen Predigt- 
arten: G. Wolfram, “Kreuzpredigt und Kreuzlied”: ZfdA., 30 (1886) S. 89 ff.; 
P. Keppler, ‘Zur Fastenpredigt in Deutschland”: Historisches Jahrbuch, 3 (1882), 
S. 305 ff. 4 (1883), S. 161 ff.; ders., “Zur Passionspredigt des Mittelalters”: ebenda 4, 
S. 285 ff.; J. Klapper, Die Sprichworter der Freidankpredigten (1927); dazu P. Leh- 
mann: ZfdPh., 54 (1929), S. 116 f.; H. Fluck, “Der Risus paschalis”: Archiv fiir 
Religionswissenschaft, 31 (1934), S. 188 ff. u.a.m. Stilgeschichtliche Fragen werden 
angeschnitten in den beiden Greifswalder Dissertationen von A. Hass, Das Stereo- 
type in den alideutschen Predigten (1903) und H. Schmeck, Die Bibelzitate in den alt- 
deutschen Predigten (1907), sowie bei Margarete Keimenberg, Studien sur Worstel- 
lung bei Predigern des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts (Diss. Kéln, 1934).—Die wichtigsten 
Predigt-Anweisungen sind neuerdings verzeichnet von H. Caplan, Mediaeval artes 
praedicandi. A hand-list (Ithaca 1934 bis 1936) und besprochen von Th. N. Char- 
land, Arles praedicandi. Contribution 4 V’ histoire de la rhétorique au moyen-dge (Paris- 
Ottawa 1936). 
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mitunter eigene Biichereien fiir sie in den Kléstern, die dann eben 
die deutschen Biicher enthielten, wie die eigentlichen Klosterbib- 
liotheken die wissenschaftlichen lateinischen. Dann waren es vor 
allem die Frauen, keineswegs nur die geistlichen, sondern auch die 
der Laienkreise.*® Es ist ein reizvolles Schauspiel zu beobachten, 
wie sich im 13. Jahrhundert das Rittertum einerseits in das 
Biirgertum hinabsenkt, dort auf Tracht, Sitte, Lektiire seinen Ein- 
flu8 ausiibt, ja eine Spiatbliite ritterlicher Dichtung voll Romantik 
und Allegorie hervorruft, eine Epigonenpoesie von beispielhaften 
Ausmafen. Andererseits waren gerade adlige Damen abgestoSen 
von der Auferlichkeit ritterlicher Erziehung, von dem Schein und 
Talmiglanz des héfischen Lebens, hinter dem Innerlichkeit und 
Gefiihl zuriickstehen muften, und fliichteten sich nun in den kirch- 
lichen Glauben. Den Idealen von Minne und Frauendienst— 
soweit sie tiberhaupt noch hochgehalten wurden—-stellten sie die 
Versenkung in Gottes Lehre und ein Leben christlicher Hingabe 
gegeniiber. Dies bezeugen Gestalten wie die Landgrifin Elisabeth 
von Thiiringen, an diesem einst so hochgepriesenen héfischen 
Musterhofe, oder Mechthild von Magdeburg, eine adlige Begine, 
die die Formen héfischer Minnedichtung auf die Beziehung des 
Menschen zu Gott iibertraégt und in einer Reimprosa, die die 
Schulung der lateinischen Vorbilder zeigt,*® voll dichterischen 
Schwunges und religidser Ergriffenheit das erste Denkmal mysti- 
schen Stils in deutscher Sprache aufstellt. Aber auch an Gebilden 
der Kunst, an Frauengestalten des Naumburger wie Bamberger 
Doms laBt sich diese Scheidung héfischen Frauenlebens ablesen. 
Laienbriider und Frauen bilden auch fiir die Folge das Haupt- 
publikum der deutschen Prosa; von ihnen wurden die Schriften 
besonders der Mystiker immer neu abgeschrieben, vollstandig oder 
in einzelnen Kapiteln. Es bildete sich eine eigene Mosaikliteratur,™ 


2° H. Grundmann, ‘‘Die Frauen und die Literatur im Mittelalter”: Archie fiir 
Kulturgeschichte, 26 (1936) S 129 ff.; ders., Religidse Bewegungen im Mittelalier 
(1935). 

* H. Stierling, Studien su Mechthild von Magdeburg (Diss. Géttingen, 1909); 
Grete Liters, Die Sprache der deutschen Mystik des Mittelalters im Werke der Mecht- 
hild von Magdeburg (1926); Edith Zintner, Zur mystischen Stilkunst Mechthilds von 
Magdeburg (Diss. Jena, 1931); H. Tillmann, Studien sum Dialog bei Mechthild von 
Magdeburg (Diss. Marburg, 1933). 

% Zuerst festgestellt von A. Spamer, Uber die Zersetsung und Vererbung in den 
deutschen Mystikertexten (Diss. GieSen, 1910). Vgl. weiter ders., Texte aus der 
deutschen Mystik des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts (1912); Josy Seitz, Der Traktat des 
“unbekannten deutschen Mystikers” bei Greith (Diss. Leipzig, 1936); W. Stammler, 
Gottsuchende Seelen (1948) Nr. 30. 
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die aus einzelnen herausgerissenen Absitzchen neue Traktate 
bildete, die verschiedenen Verfasser durcheinander mischte, oft 
eine gemeinsame Uberschrift solch einem sozusagen neuen Traktat 
gab und damit—auch der Forschung—ein Originalwerk vortauschte. 
Es gibt viel mehr solcher Mosaiktraktate, als man bisher ahnt; sie 
stellen uns vor schwere Aufgaben, da ein fast unmédgliches Ge- 
daichtnis dazu gehért, sie gleich als solche zu erkennen und die 
einzelnen Stiicke zu identifizieren. Doch andererseits sind diese 
Traktate, diese verzettelten Spriiche grofer Meister und diese 
Autoritatenketten —mégen sie nun echte sein oder nicht, mégen sie 
auf lateinische Einwirkungen zuriickgehen oder nicht**—fiir die 
Erkenntnis der deutschen Frémmigkeit so wichtig: in ihnen sucht 
der deutsche Mensch sich den Weg unmittelbar zu Gott, ohne 
Vermittlung des Priesters oder der Kirche. Es ist leicht zu be- 
greifen, daf sich unter diesem Gewande der deutschen Traktate 
mancherlei der Kirche anstéfige Lehren einschleichen konnten, 
die von ihr verworfen und als ketzerisch gebrandmarkt waren; 
Waldenser, Katharer und andere Hiretiker forderten nicht um- 
sonst die Predigt und die Lektiire der Bibel in der Landessprache.* 
Daher eiferte die Kirche mitunter gegen libri teutonicales,“ verbot 
ihre Anwendung ohne kirchliche Genehmigung und suchte nun 
auf das deutsche Schrifttum Einflu8 zu gewinnen. Daraus erklart 
sich die Menge deutscher Erbauungsschriften, mit denen das 
deutsche Volk im 15. Jahrhundert, zumal seit den Reformkonzilien 
tiberschiittet ward. Der neuen Buchdruckerkunst bedienen sie sich 
auch sofort und sind auf Geschmacksbildung, Religiositit und 
Sprachgeschichte von einschneidender Wirkung gewesen, diirfen 
also nicht mehr ungebiihrlich in die Ecke gestellt werden, sind viel- 
mehr von der Forschung eifrig zu studieren. 

In diesem Zusammenhang sei kurz der Blick gelenkt auf die 


® Zu derartigen Spruchsammlungen vgl. W. Miethke ZfdA., 51 (1909), S. 102 
ff.; W. Stammler, Mittelniederdeutsches Lesebuch (1921), Nr. 36; dazu in sehr vielen 
Sammelhandschriften. 

*% Der Kampf um die angebliche ‘‘Waldenser-Bibel” und den Codex Teplensis 
hat nunmehr ausgetobt mit dem Ergebnis, da® die erste deutsche Bibeliibersetzung 
nicht von Waldensern herriihrt, aber von ihnen viel benutzt wurde, zumal der An- 
fang des Johannes-Evangeliums symbolische Bedeutung fiir sie hatte. Vgl. iiber die 
Waldenser noch immer am einlaGlichsten H. Béhmer: Protestantische Realenzyklo- 
pidie, 3. Aufl. 20, S. 798 ff. 

* Vgl. z. B. C. G. N. de Vooys: Theologische Tijdschrift, 37, S. 138 ff.; C. H. 
Ebbinga-Wubben, Over middelnederlandsche vertalingen van het oude Testament 
(’s Gravenhage, 1903), S. 127 f.; J. Klapper, Im Kampf um die deutsche Bibel (1922). 
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deutsche Bibelibersetzung des Mittelalters. W. Walthers Werk™ 
wird auch heute noch die Basis fiir ihre Untersuchung bleiben, aber 
das von ihm gezeichnete Bild hat sich in manchen Einzelziigen 
geindert.* Vor allem ist die Frage nach Zeit und Verfasser der 
ersten Vollbibel, die Mentel dann druckte, nicht endgiltig ge- 
klart;*? die Feststellung, da Niirnberg als Heimat anzusehen sei,** 
hat fiir mich die gréRte Wahrscheinlichkeit. P. Pietsch hat auf die 
Perikopenbiicher in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die deutsche Bibel hinge- 
wiesen*®® und wenigstens fiir die gedruckten Exemplare eine Grund- 


% Die deutsche Bibeliibersetzung des Mittelalters (1889-92). 

%* AuGer einer Reihe von Greifswalder Dissertationen aus A. Reifferscheids 
Schule von 1902 bis 1911, die einzelne Handschriften und Teile deutscher Bibeltiber- 
setzungen zum Thema haben, vgl. noch W. Weif, Untersuchungen zur Bestimmung 
des Dialektes des Codex Teplensis (Diss. Halle, 1887); K. Leisering, Die Ubersetsungs- 
technik des Codex Teplensis (Diss. Berlin, 1908);—K. Burdach, Die nationale An- 
eignung der Bibel und die Anfange der deutschen Philologie (1924);—W. Ziesemer, 
Studien sur mittelalterlichen Bibeliibersetzung (1928); W. Stammler, Zur ostdeutschen 
Bibeliibersetzung (1931);—F. Maurer, Studien zur mitteldeutschen Bibeliibersetzung 
(1929). Die vielen neuen Funde, die uns bis in die letzten Jahre beschert worden sind, 
zu verzeichnen, wiirde zu weit gehen. H. Vollmers Materialien zur Bibelgeschichte und 
religidsen Volkskunde des Mittelalters (1912 ff.) miindeten aus in das unschitzbare 
Sammelwerk Bibel und deutsche Kultur. Das von ihm gegriindete und geleitete Bibel- 
Archiv in Hamburg ist zwar kurz nach Seinem Tode ein Opfer des Krieges ge- 
worden; doch baut seine Gattin es mit neuer Tatkraft wieder auf und findet dabei 
hoffentlich reiche Unterstiitzung von In- und Ausland; denn dort wurde wissenschaft- 
lich und vorurteilslos gearbeitet—Vgl. noch B. Smalley, The Study of the Bible in 
the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1941). 

37 “Die erste deutsche Bibel” hg. von W. Kurrelmeyer (1904-15; Publikationen 
des Stutigarter Literarischen Vereins, Nr. 234, 238, 243, 246, 249, 251, 258, 259, 266); 
dazu K. Schorbach, Der StraBburger Friihdrucker Joh. Mentelin (1932); E. Zimmer- 
mann, ‘‘Der deutsche Bibeldruck vor der Reformation”: Buch und Schrift, 2 (1939) 
S. 71 ff.—E. Brodfiihrer, Untersuchungen sur vorlutherischen Bibeliibersetzung (1922); 
F. Teudeloff, Beitrage sur Ubersetzungstechnik der ersten gedruckten deutschen Bibel 
auf Grund der Psalmen (1922); D. Miiller, Das Verhdltnis der ersten und vierten vor- 
lutherischen Bibel sueinander und sur Vulgata (Diss. Halle, 1911); K. J. Liithi, 
“Die zweite deutsche Bibel (Eggesteyn-Bibel)”: Schweizer Gulenberg-Museum, 20 
(1934) S. 8 f.—R. Kautszch, Die Holzschnitte der Kilner Bibel von 1479 (1896); 
T. R. Ahlden, Die Kélner Bibel-Erstdrucke. Entstehungsgeschichte, Stellung im nie- 
derdeutschen Schrifttum (Diss. Lund, 1937).—A. Liibben, ‘‘Die Halberstidter nieder- 
deutsche Bibeliibersetzung von 1522”: Niederdeutsches Jahrbuch, 8 (1883) S. 108 
ff.; Niederdeutsches Korrespondenzblati, 43 (1930) S. 55 f£—W. Neuf, “‘Bibel-II- 
lustration”: Schmitts Reallexikon der deutschen Kunstgeschichte, 1, Sp. 478 ff. 

% E. Géssel, Der Wortschats der ersten deutschen Bibel (Diss. GieBen, 1933). 

°° P. Pietsch, Evangely und Epistel teutsch. Die gedruckten hochdeutschen Peri- 
hopenbiicher 1473 bis 1523 (1927); vorher J. Alzog Die deutschen Plenarien (Hand- 
postillen) des 15. und su Anfang des 16. Jahrhunderts (1470-1522) (1874); E. Mourek, 
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lage geschaffen; dariiber hinaus ist er indessen nicht gediehen und 
hat vor allem an der wichtigen Frage der handschriftlichen Uber- 
lieferung so gut wie ganz vorbeigesehen; mit den Drucken allein 
ist nichts anzufangen, denn sie gehen auf eine weit altere Tradition 
zuriick. Hier hat also neue Arbeit an fallengelassenen Faden wieder 
einzusetzen. Vor allem aber sei der Wunsch nach einer erneuten 
und scharferen Untersuchung der verdeutschten Prosa-A pokalypse 
ausgesprochen.” Was alles an stilistischem Redensartengut daraus 
in die gingige Volkssprache tibergegangen ist; wie die Vorstellungen 
der dort gebrachten Bilder und Visionen bis zu dem—immer wieder 
filschlich auf “uralten heidnischen Glauben,” wohl gar auf 
“Wodan” zuriickgefiihrten—weifen oder Schimmelreiter, bis zum 
Drachen und zur Madonna auf der Mondsichel in den Volks- 
glauben giinzlich eingesickert sind: das alles beweist die tiefe Be- 
deutung dieser Eindeutschungen. Und wer sich einmal in die es- 
chatologische oder die sozialrevolutionire Literatur des 15. und 
16. Jahrhunderts versenkt hat, erkennt allenthalben die Spuren 
der deutschen Apokalypse. Dieses Buch regte den sinnierenden 
Laien immer wieder zu neuen Phantasien an, es reizte den gemeinen 
Mann zu immer neuen Vergleichen mit der Gegenwart und ihrer 
Erfiillung in der Zukunft; im Bilde wurde es in Kirchen und Flug- 
schriften illustriert-—kurz, wir bendtigen dringend eine Unter- 
suchung der deutschen Apokalypse. Ein anderes Buch des Alten 
Testamentes kommt ihm an Ejinwirkung gleich, ja, es ist in 
manchem noch starker gewesen, das Hohelied.“ Allein die Kommen- 





“Krummauer altdeutsche Perikopen aus dem Jahre 1388”: Sitzungsberichte der 
Bihmischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 1892, S. 176 ff.; P. Mederow, Das mittel- 
hochdeutsche Perikopenbuch der Miinchener Handschrift cgm. 50 (Diss. Greifswald, 
1909).—Auch die anderen Bibel-Gebrauchsbiicher wiren zu bearbeiten; Grund- 
lagen daftir: W. Brambach, Psalterium. Bibliographischer V ersuch tiber die liturgischen 
Biicher des christlichen Abendlandes (1887); H. Bohatta, Bibliographie der Breviere 
(1937); dazu F. Jansen: Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 56 (1939) S. 76 ff. 

“ Vorarbeiten in den Greifswalder Dissertationen von E. Eichler, Die mittel- 
hochdeutsche A pokalypse cgm. 292 und cgm. 111 (1910) und E. A. Campbell, Die 
Prosa-A pokalypse der Kinigsberger Handschrift Nr. 891 und die A pokalypse Hein- 
richs von Hesler (1911). Ferner P. Kristeller, Die A pokalypse, dlteste Blockbuchaus- 
gabe in Facsimile (1916). Vgl. auch Th. Frimmel, Die A pokalypse in den Bilderhand- 
schrifien des Mitielaliers (1886); W. Neu, “‘Apokalypse”: Schmitts Reallexikon 
der deutschen Kunstgeschichte, 1 Sp. 751 ff. 

“ Vorarbeiten: Wetzer-Welte, Kirchenlexikon 2. Aufl. vi. S. 171 ff.; Pro- 
testantische Realensyklopddie 3. Aufl. vu. S. 256 ff.; A. Harnack, Dogmengeschichte 
(4. Aufl. 1905) m, S. 11 ff.; J. Kelle, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur (1892) u, S. 
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tare des lateinischen Mittelalters aufzuzihlen und zu verwerten, 
diirfte des Schweifes der Arbeit wert sein. Auch beim Hohenlied 
ist die enge Verbindung mit der bildenden Kunst zu beachten, 
ebenso die Aufnahme von Ausdriicken und Bildern in die Volks- 
sprache. Ja, der Grundgedanke der Mystik, die unio mit Gott un- 
mittelbar, stammt von dort, findet dort immer neue Nahrung und 
wird von dort her immer wieder ausgedeutet. Die deutschen Uber- 
setzungen des Canticum Canticorum sind noch nie im Zusammen- 
hang betrachtet worden, obgleich sie fiir die Herausbildung der 
Brautmystik gerade in weiblichen Kreisen, zumal der Nonnen- 
kléster, von der gréfSten Wichtigkeit waren. Briuche beim ProfeB 
der Novizin lassen sich nur von dort her erklaren; die meisten 
Nonnenpredigten nehmen darauf Bezug; damit tréstete sich die 
einsame Schwester in der Zelle, Ekstatik und Taumel entziindeten 
sich an der gliihenden Sprache dieser althebraischen Liebeslieder. 
Auch hier gehen lateinische und deutsche Mystik Hand in Hand. 
Man kann die unio nicht nur auf Grund der deutschen Schriften 
darstellen,* sondern mu, wie bei der Lehre Meister Eckharts, die 
lateinischen Traktate mitheranziehen, sonst gibt es ein schiefes 
und verzerrtes Bild. 

Gerade das Hohelied lést manchen Frauen die Zunge; von dem 


Lesen seiner Verdeutschungen begeistert, berichten sie von eigenen 
Erlebnissen mit dem himmlischen Brautigam oder geben eine 
Darstellung des religiésen Lebens in ihrem Konvent.* Um 1400 





55 ff., 123 f., 279; G. Ehrismann, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur des Mitielalters, 
m1, 1 (1922), S. 22 ff., 204 f., 209. J. A. Endres, Honorius Augustodunensis (1906); 
A. Hofmeister: Miinchener Museum, 3, S. 101 f., 129 ff.—Lateinische Kommentare 
besonders von Haimo von Halberstadt, Rupert von Deutz, Honorius Augusto- 
dunensis, Thomas von Aquino, Predigten des Bernhard von Clairvaux. Zahlreiche 
Verdeutschungen des Hohenliedes ohne und mit Kommentar, Erlauterungsschriften, 
Traktate dariiber noch in den Handschriften. 

“So tut esz.B. F. W. Wentzlaff-Eggebert, Deulsche Mystik swischen Mittel- 
alter und Neuzeit (1944); er bekommt es fertig, tiber mittelalterliche Mystik zu 
schreiben, ohne ein Wort von Bernhard von Clairvaux, Hugo und Richard von St. 
Victor, Franziskus von Assisi verlauten zu lassen. Es soll eben nur “deutsche” 
Mystik gegeben haben! 

* Elisabeth von Schénau (VL., 1, 554 ff.); Mechthild von Hackeborn (VL., 
m1, 321 ff.); Gertrud von Helfta (VL., m1, 43 f.); Katharina von Gebwiler (VL., m1, 
773 ff.); Christine Ebner (V L., 1, 481 ff.); Elsbeth Stagel (Das Leben der Schwestern 
zu TéL, hg. von F. Vetter, 1906); Margarete Ebner (VL., 1, 482 ff.; 1, 320 ff.); 
Adelheid Langmann (VZ., m1, 22 f.); Anna von Munzingen (VL., 1, 86 f.). Ferner 
besitzen wir Aufzeichnungen iiber das religiése Leben in den Frauenkléstern von 
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ist Handhabung der deutschen Prosa auch in Laienkreisen nichts 
Unerhértes. In solchem Zusammenhang miissen wir den Ackermann 
aus Béhmen sehen, dann verliert er viel von seiner einst gepriesenen 
“Einmaligkeit.” 

Mit der deutschen Mystik hat man sich von jeher so emsig be- 
schaftigt, berufene, aber noch mehr unberufene Federn haben sich 
damit abgegeben, da& ein eigener Bericht dazu gehért, iiber ihre 
Angelegenheiten zu referieren.“ Demgegeniiber ist die Scholastik 
in deutscher Sprache ganz tibersehen oder unwillig zuriickgedrangt 
worden. Doch ist es nicht mehr angingig, sie zu verschweigen, und 
ich will nochmals auf sie hingewiesen haben, auf die Gefahr hin, 
wieder kein Echo zu finden. 

Schon M. Grabmann*® hatte nachdriicklich auf eine Ver- 
deutschung der Summa theologiae des gréften mittelalterlichen 
Scholastikers, Thomas von Aquino, hingewiesen. Proben hatte ich 
in meiner Prosa der deutschen Gotik angegeben, ohne damit Dank 
zu ernten;“ noch immer hat sich keiner an eine Ausgabe des ganzen 
Werkes gemacht. Ebenso liegt Thomas’ Kommentar zu den 
Evangelien in einer Verdeutschung vor, die vielleicht von Kélner 
Dominikanern herriihrt (friiher in der Universititsbibliothek zu 
Kénigsberg; wo jetzt?).“’ Von Anselm von Canterbury besitzen wir 
den Dialogus b. Mariae et Anselmi de passione Domini in mannig- 
fachen Verdeutschungen.* Augustins Meditationes, sein Manuale 
wie kleinere Traktate wurden den Laienbriidern in der Mutter- 





Kirchberg bei Sulz und Kirchberg bei Haigerloch, von St. Katharinenthal bei 
DieGenhofen, Otenbach, Adelhausen bei Freiburg i.B., Villingen, Schénensteinbach, 
Weiler bei EGlingen, Séflingen bei Ulm, St. Walburg in Eichstatt. Vgl. M. Grab- 
mann, “Die deutsche Frauenmystik des Mittelalters”: Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, 
1 (1926) S. 469 ff. 

“ Bibliographie bei Wentzlaff-Eggebert (Anm. 42) S. 272 ff. 

“ “Fine mittelhochdeutsche Ubersetzung der Summa theologiae des hl. Thomas 
yon Aquin”: Mitéelalierliches Geistesleben, 1, S. 432 ff. 

“W. Stammler, Prosa der deutschen Gotik, eine Stilgeschichte in Texten (1933), 
Nr. 12. Der Rezensent im Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum erklirte, er habe mit 
seinem Seminar die Verdeutschung nicht verstanden, und biirdete mir die Schuld 
daftir auf! 

*' Bisher nur bekannt aus den Angaben von E. Steffenhagen: ZfdA., 13 (1867) 
S. 571 ff. Ein anderer noch nicht identifizierter Traktat in der Donaueschinger 
Handschrift 293, v. J. 1484, Bl. 235a-249b. 

“ Mir sind bisher tiber 15 hoch- und niederdeutsche Handschriften bekannt; 
tiber die niederdeutschen vgl. Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, 13 (1925), S. 
436, 
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sprache vorgelegt,** ebenso die Hioberklarung Gregors des Groen. 
Von spateren Theologen will ich nur die Namen Heinrich von 
Friemar," Heinrich von Hessen (oder von Langenstein),* Hubertus 
de Romanis,* Jakob von Jiiterbogk,“ Matthius von Krakau,™ 
Nikolaus von Dinkelsbiihl,* Hugo (Ripelin) von StraSburg,*’ 
Ulrich von Pottenstein®* nennen; doch sind deren deutschiiber- 
tragene Werke nur ein Teil der sonst vorliegenden scholastischen 
Literatur in deutscher Sprache. Fiir Laien waren sie bestimmt, und 
daher bemiihten sich die Ubersetzer auch hier, wie einst die Pre- 
diger des 12. Jahrhunderts, die scholastischen Kunstausdriicke zu 
iibertragen. Mit den mystischen zusammen bilden sie den Anfang 
zu einer deutschen Philosophiesprache; doch ist bei ihrer Betrach- 
tung stets der lateinische Ausdruck zum Verstindnis daneben zu 


Die Meditationes deutsch in Heidelberg germ. 205, 436, 643; Miinchen cgm: 
70 (A. Benedict, Uber eine mittelhochdeutsche Ubersetsung der ‘Meditationes’ des hi. 
Augustin, 1881); Druck von Joh. Otmar in Reutlingen um 1492-95 (Gesamtkatalog 
der Wiegendrucke, 111, Nr. 2975).—Das Manuale in Heidelberg germ. 411; St. Gallen 
975; Stadtbibliothek Ntirnberg Cent., v1, 55; GieBen 799. 

Berlin mgf. 1147; vgl. W. Stammler: Z/dPh., 53, S. 14. 

© Besonders eine Verdeutschung der Schrift De quatiuor instinctibus (cgm. 64; 
Prag. Bibliothek Lobkowitz 405; Melk 603), die auch in mittelniederdeutscher 
Fassung sich findet (C. Borchling, Reiseberichie 1902, S. 45). In cgm. 64 auch De 
octo beatitudinibus deutsch. 

® Auf eine Entscheidung der Streitfrage, welcher der unter dem Namen Hein- 
rich von Hessen oder von Langenstein auftretenden Schriftsteller gemeint ist, kann 
ich mich hier nicht einlassen; vgl. VL., 1, 282 ff. 292 ff. Von ihm in deutschem 
Gewande 2.B. die Erkenninis der Siinde (ZfdPh., 53, S. 12), und De discretione 
spirituum, weiterhin ein Spiegel der Seele und ein Biichlein Von der Liebhabung Gottes 
(P. Lehmann: Sitsungsberichte der Miinchener Akademie 1931/32, Nr. 6, S. 46). 

® Der Tractatus de tribus substantialibus wurde wohl fiir die Laienbriider ver- 
deutscht; ebenso seine Erlauterung der Augustinerregel, fiir Klosterfrauen aus- 
driicklich bestimmt. 

* Uber seine Verdeutschung vgl. VL., 1, Sp. 569. 

% Die Ubersetzung seines 1388 verfaGten Dialogus rationis et conscientiae (VL., 
111, 297) ist mir bisher aus sechs ostdeutschen Handschriften bekannt. Dazu kommt 
eine Ubertragung des Traktats De modo confitendi in einer Breslauer Handschrift. 

% Vom ihm war besonders verbreitet das Btichlein Von der Liebe Gottes in Hand- 
schriften und Drucken (Probe bei W. Stammler, Prosa der deutschen Gotik, Nr. 19); 
vgl. H. Maschek, “Der Verfasser des Biichleins von der Liebhabung Gottes”: 
Zentralblatt fiir das Bibliothekswesen, 53 (1936), S. 361 ff. 

57 Sein Compendium theologicae veritatis war in hochdeutschen und nieder- 
deutschen Handschriften gern gelesen; vgl. M. Grabmann: Theologische Quartal- 
schrift, 93 (1911), S. 536 ff.; W. Stammler: Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, 13 
(1925), S. 437 f.; ders., Prosa der deutschen Gotik, Nr. 14. 

5 Seine deutschen Schriften bei F. Ranke: VL., m1, 918 ff. 
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legen; handelt es sich doch in den meisten Fallen um sogenannte 
“Lehniibersetzungen.” Wir kénnen beobachten, wie aus diesen so- 
zusagen wissenschaftlichen Ubertragungen scholastische Ausdriicke 
in die volkstiimlichen Erbauungsbiicher wandern (besonders in- 
struktiv ist dafiir der Himmelswagen des Johannes von Leonrodt,*® 
eines Laien) und dadurch allgemein giingig werden. Ihre Verwen- 
dung in Predigten und Traktaten kann daher nicht wunder nehmen. 

Zur Erbauungsliteratur rechnet schlieBlich die Legende. Einen 
Vorstof in die Heiligenleben, die umfanglichen Sammlungen des 
Spatmittelalters, die aus den verschiedensten Quellen gespeist 
wurden, unternahm mit beachtlichen Erfolgen Fr. Wilhelm,® der 
iiberhaupt als einer der wenigen eifrigen Forscher auf dem Gebiete 
der Prosa, neben meinem alten Lehrer Ph. Strauch, genannt werden 
mu. Wilhelm bekiimmerte sich vor allem um das sogenannte 
“‘Wenzelpassional,” die groBe Sammlung von Heiligengeschichten 
fiir Konig Wenzel, als deren Heimat er Niirnberg feststellte. Fiir die 
deutsche Prosaforschung hat er einen methodisch wichtigen Satz 
ausgesprochen: ‘‘Wir miissen uns immer mehr daran gewohnen, daB 
eine jede Handschrift eines Werkes gewissermafen eine Neuauflage 
darstellte. In der wievielten Auflage—um im Bilde zu bleiben— 
dieses Werk fiir ein anderes benutzt ist, ist oft fiir literarische Wert- 
schaitzung dieses anderen Werkes von héchster Bedeutung. Gerade 
bei den mittelalterlichen Predigt- und Legendensammlungen, die 
sich gegenseitig und nicht immer nach ihren Archetypen aus- 
schrieben, spielen diese Fragen eine grofe Rolle.’® 

An diesem Punkt hat die weitere Forschung einzusetzen und 
die in vielen Handschriften und Wiegendrucken vorhandenen 
Heiligenleben zu scheiden. Vorliufig tappen wir damit noch arg 
im Dunkeln. Wer wiirde z.B. vermuten, daf hinter dem mittel- 
niederdeutschen Speghel der sammitticheyt (gedruckt Liibeck 1487), 
von dem auch handschriftliche Uberlieferung zeugt, sich eine 
Sammlung von Heiligenleben verbirgt?® Die Behandlung der 

5° ““Hiimmelwagen. Auff dem wer wol lebt vnd wol stirbt fert in das ewig leben. 
Hellwagen. Auff dem wer iibel lebt vnd iibel stirbt fert in die ewigen verdamnu8”’ 
(Augsburg, 1518). Vgl. Urte Kletzin: VL., 1, 610 f. 

% Deutsche Legenden und Legendare. Texte und Untersuchungen su ihrer Ge- 
schichte im Mittelalter (1907); dazu G. Ehrismann: ZfdPh., 42, S. 257 f.; “Zur 
Abfassungszeit der Legenda aurea’: Miinchener Museum 3, S. 76; “Das Jenaer 
Martyrologium”’: ebenda, 5, S. 1 ff.; “Zur Dreikénigslegende”: ebenda, 2, S. 146 ff.; 
“Von den drei Magiern”; ebenda, 3, S. 55 f. 


* Deutsche Legenden S. 222. 
® W. Stammler: Germanisch-Romanische M onatsschrift, 13, S. 436 f. 
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einzelnen Legende gestaltet sich dadurch schwierig, da in der 
Prosadarstellung die einzelnen Abschreiber sich Zusaitze, Umstel- 
lungen, Streichungen erlauben, die oft lokal bedingt sind, oft aber 
auch von Willkiir eingegeben scheinen. Diejenigen Heiligen nun, 
die auch in Versform behandelt sind, haben eine interessierte Be- 
handlung in der bisherigen Philologie erfahren. Der hl. Alexius, ein 
im Volksglauben keineswegs hervortretender Heiliger, ist bis zum 
Uberdru& besprochen, jedes Versfetzchen liebevoll gedruckt 
worden;® ebenso ist es der hl. Margaretha“ und hl. Katharina® er- 
gangen. Die Prosafassungen sind dabei sehr zu kurz gekommen. 
Und doch sind es die Prosafassungen, in denen das Volk seine 
Heiligen las, in denen zum ersten Mal der Druck sich ihrer be- 


® Um nur das Wichtigste zu nennen: A. Amiaud, La légende syriaque de St. 
Alexis (1889); M. Blau, “‘Zur Alexius-Legende”: Germania, 33 (1888) S. 181 ff.; 34 
(1889) S. 156 ff.; G. Eis, Beitrdge zur mittelhochdeutschen Legende und Mystik (1935) 
S. 107 ff., 156 ff.; Ch. Joret, La légende de Saint Alexis en Allemagne (1881); H. F. 
Mafmann, St. Alexius’ Leben in acht gereimten mittelhochdeutschen Bearbeitungen 
(1843); A. E. Schénbach, “Uber St. Alexius”: ZfdA., 18 (1875) S. 82 ff.; W. Toischer, 
“*Sanct Alexius”: ebenda, 28 (1884) S. 67 ff. 

* G. G. van dem Andel, Die Margarethalegende in ihren mittelalterlichen Ver- 
sionen (Diss. Amsterdam, 1933); P. Graffunder, “‘Mittelniederdeutsche Margareten- 
passion”: Niederdeutsches Jahrbuch, 19 (1894) S. 131 ff.; M. Haupt, ““Die Marter der 
hl. Margareta”: ZfdA., 1 (1841) S. 151 ff.; W. L. Holland, Die Legende der hl. 
Margarethe altfranzésisch und deutsch (1863); O. Schade, Geistliche Gedichte des 14. 
und 15. Jahrhunderts (1854) S. 81 ff.; F. Soleil, La vierge Marguerite substituée a la 
Lucine antique (1885); F. Spencer, ‘‘The legend of St. Margaret”: Modern Language 
Notes, 5 (1899) S. 393 ff. 502; J. Stejskal, Bachelin der hil. Margareta (1880); Ph. 
Strauch, ‘‘Bruchstticke einer mitteldeutschen Margaretenlegende”: ZfdA., 32 
(1888) S. 423 ff.; 33 (1889) S. 394 ff.; 37 (1893) S. 13 ff.; F. Vogt, “Uber die Mar- 
garethenlegenden”: Beitrage sur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, 1 (1874) S. 263 ff.; 
F. Wilhelm, ‘‘Das Margarethenleben Wentzels von Bernau”: Miinchener Museum, 
3, S. 340 ff. Uber Hartwigs v. d. Hage Gedicht vgl. Jan van Dam: VL., 01, 218 f. 
Doch fehlt eine Betrachtung der Heiligen, die Schrifttum, Bildkunst, Kult und 
Volksglauben zusammenfaft, ebenso wie bei der hl. Katharina. 

® H. Bobbe, Mittelhochdeutsche Katharinenlegenden in Reimen (1922); C. 
Guéry, Le culte de St. Cathérine d’ Alexandrie (1912); K. Hartfelder, “‘Das Kathari- 
nenfest der Heidelberger Artistenfakultit”: Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, 3 (1892) 
S. 52 ff.; H. Knust, Geschichte der Legenden der hl. Katharina von Alexandrien und der 
Maria Aegyptiaca (1890); J. Lambel, ‘‘Katharinenmarter”: Germania, 8 (1863) S. 
129 ff.; J. Paulsen, ““Legenden om den heligen Katarina af Alexandria”: Tidskrift 
Sor teologi 1890, S. 41 ff.; Reiter, St. Katharina, eine kunstgeschichtliche Studie (1916); 
J. Sauer, “Das Sposalizio der hl. Katharina von Alexandrien”: Festschrift F. 
Schneider (1906) S. 339 ff.; O. Schade, Geistliche Gedichte, S. 101 ff.; M. Scharpp, Die 
Legende der hi. Katharina von Alexandrien (1931); H. Varnhagen, Zur Geschichte der 
hl. Katharina von Alexandrien (1891). 
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michtigte, in denen die Kiinstler sie zur bildlichen Darstellung 
kennen lernten.™ Die eifrig betriebene Volkskunde hat einen 
weiteren Weg erschlossen.” Die schriftliche Heiligeniiberlieferung 
ist nicht mehr isoliert zu behandeln, sondern hineinzustellen in den 
gesamten Kult des Heiligen: nur dann wird uns ihre Bedeutung 
fiir das deutsche Geistes- und Glaubensleben klar. Erst zwei Mono- 
graphien haben in dieser Richtung den Weg gewiesen: iiber 
Jodokus® und Nikolaus.** Doch man wundert sich, da% so volks- 
tiimliche Heilige, wie Andreas,” Martin,” Hubertus,” Laurenti- 
us,” Florian,“ Barbara” oder die beiden Johannes” und Petrus”? 
nicht in solch grofem geistesgeschichtlichem Zusammenhang be- 


® Sehr lehrreich hierfiir die Legende des hl. Korbinian, hg. von J. Schlecht 
(1924); dazu, von demselben hg., Wissenschaftliche Festgabe zum 1200—jahrigen 
Jubilium des hl. Korbinian (1924). Vgl. auch Lotte Busse, Die Legende der hil. 
Dorothea im Mittelalter (Diss. Greifswald, 1930). 

* Besonders hervorzuheben die von G. Schreiber geleitete Zeitschrift Volk und 
Volkstum (1935 ff.). 

% J. Trier, Der hl. Jodokus, sein Leben und seine Verehrung (1924). 

*K. Meisen, Nikolauskult und Nikolausbrauch im Abendlande (1931). Die 
ahnliche Ziele erstrebende Arbeit von H. F. Rosenfeld, Der hl. Christophorus, seine 
Verehrung und seine Legende (1937) fallt dagegen sehr ab, da sie im Stoff und in der 
Textkritik stecken bleibt. 

™ Die Andreasbriiuche erscheinen zwar aufgezihit in den volkskundlichen 
Worterbiichern von Bachtold-Stiubli und von Erich-Beitl, aber eine geistige Durch- 
dringung, eine Vereinigung mit der Legende und ihren Fassungen fehit bisher. 

" Hier gilt dasselbe wie fiir Andreas. Wir besitzen zwar eine ergiinzungsfahige 
Sammlung der Martinslieder durch W. Jiirgens (1910), das ist aber auch alles. Sonst 
nur Einzelstudien. 

™ Um die Legende des St. Eustachius, des Vorlaufers von Hubertus, hatten sich 
heftige literarische Kiampfe entsponnen, die sich um textliche Filiationsfragen 
drehten. Doch um die Legende des Jagdheiligen, der bis in die Gegenwart hinein 
lebendig ist, auch bei Nichtkatholiken, hat sich kaum jemand gekiimmert. Wichtig 
allein H. Gaidoz, La rage et Saint-Hubert (Paris, 1887). 

% Zum deutschen Laurentiuskult sind eigentlich nur die weiterftihrenden Hin- 
weise von G. Schreiber: Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, 31 (1942) S. 17 f. zu buchen; 
tiber die deutschen Legenden wissen wir noch nichts. 

™ Fast in jedem Dorf Oberbayerns steht ein Florianbrunnen; aber wie kommt 
St. Florian zum Wasser und zum Feuerlischen? Fiir die Bildkunst vgl. Ubell, “Zur 
Ikonographie der Florianslegende”: Beitrdge zur Landeskunde in Osterreich ob der 
Enns, 56 (1904), S. 1 ff. 

% Vgl. Elisabeth Hiibener: VL., 1, 162 ff. Im tibrigen gilt fiir sie dasselbe wie 
fir Margaretha und Katharina. 

% Ansiitze zu einer Darstellung, die Volksbrauch und Volksglauben umfa&t, bei 
Bachtold-Stéubli und Erich-Beitl. Ubersicht iiber die Briuche des Johannistages 
nicht vorhanden. 

™ Hier sind wir besser daran: Th. Zwilfer, St. Peter, A postelfiirst und Himmels- 
pforiner, seine Verehrung bei den Angelsachsen und Franken (1919); dazu H. v. 
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trachtet worden sind. Die oft erérterten Wechselbeziehungen 
zwischen Wort- und Bildkunst werden hier besonders fruchtbar.”* 
Wie der Kunsthistoriker das Bildmaterial aufarbeitet, mu der 
Germanist die einzelnen Legenden, die in der tiberwiegenden Mehr- 
zahl in Prosaform sich niedergeschlagen haben, durcharbeiten, ihre 
Verzweigungen, Abhangigkeiten oder Selbstandigkeiten feststellen, 
um auf diesem Untergrund gemeinsam mit der Schwesterwissen- 
schaft das krénende Haus zu errichten. Daf er die lateinischen 
Fassungen dabei stets im Auge behilt, ist selbstverstandlich. 


Ill 


Die rechtliche und historische Prosa darf ich hier fiiglich tiber- 
gehen, so sehr zur Lésung der dabei anfallenden Fragen auch der 
Germanist berufen ist.7* Die medizinische und naturwissenschaft- 





Campenhausen: Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 49 (1930)S. 461 f; F. Cullmann, 
Der A postel Petrus in der dlteren deutschen Literatur, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
seiner Darstellung im Drama (1928); H. Tapper, Die Gestalt des Petrus in der Literatur 
des ausgehenden Mittelalters und im 16. Jahrhundert (Diss. Frankfurt, 1935). Am 
ergebnisreichsten R. Kohler, “St. Petrus als Himmelspfértner”: Awufsdize dber 
Marchen (1894) S. 48 ff.; W. Kohler, “Die Schlitissel des Petrus, Versuch einer 
religionsgeschichtlichen Erklirung”: Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 8 (1905)S. 
214 ff. 

78 Vgl. G. Bebermeyer, “Kunst und Literatur”: Merker-Stammlers Reallexikon, 
u (1928)S. 158 ff. Dazu W. Stammler, Der Totentanz (1948); Bild und Wort im 
deutschen Mittelalter (1949)—Im Verfasserlexikon des deutschen Mitielaliers hatte 
ich alle Legenden behandeln lassen wollen; leider entzog sich G. Frenken im letzten 
Augenblicke der tibernommenen Aufgabe. Neben vereinzelten, mehr zufilligen 
Artikeln hatte dann im IIT. Bande H. Hansel die Aufgabe zu lésen begonnen; vgl. 
auch seine Arbeiten: “Neue Quellen zur mittelalterlichen Legende”: ZfdPh., 60 
(1935)S. 390 ff.; “Das Nachleben der Heiligen in der Dichtung und die stoff- 
geschichtliche Darstellung”: Volk und Volkstum, 3 (1938), S. 231 ff. Eine Bibliotheca 
Hagiographica Germanica wird von ihm vorbereitet—Daf jeder Legendenarbeiter 
sich mit Kiinstle, [konographie der Heiligen (1926) vertraut macht, ist selbstver- 
standlich, wird aber keineswegs stets befolgt. F. Braun, Tracht und Attribute der 
Heiligen in der deutschen Kunst (1943), als Erginzung zu Schmitts Reallexikon ge- 
dacht, enttauscht demgegentiber sehr. Wem ist mit einer Behandlung der Heiligen 
blo nach ihren Attributen gedient, und das auch nur bei Einzeldarstellungen, nicht 
bei Zyklen u. 4.! Eine neue Auflage wiirde nur wirklich niitzen, wenn sie sozusagen 
eine Neubearbeitung des Kiinstle mit dem trachtengeschichtlichen Gesichts- 
punkte Brauns verbinde, vor allem die Literatur verzeichnete (dies der wundeste 
Punkt bei Braun) und ein kleines Legenden-Lexikon auf diese Art reprisentierte, 
das Literar- wie Kunsthistoriker heute sehr vermissen. 

7 Man denke an J. Grimms Rechisaltertiimer; ferner in der Gegenwart an C. 
Borchlings und A. Hiibners Mitarbeit bei der Herausgabe der deutschen Rechts- 
biicher. 
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liche Fachliteratur liegt in den bewihrten Hinden von Gerhard Eis, 
der diese Prosasparte, abgesehen von den wichtigen Arbeiten K. 
Sudhoffs,** eigentlich zuerst in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die allgemeine 
deutsche Geistesgeschichte, iiber den fachlichen Bereich hinaus, 
aufgewiesen hat*' und uns noch viel neue Aufklirung bieten wird. 
Nur eine schwere Versiumnis mu ich auch hier buchen. Wir be- 
sitzen in drei Handschriften die Verdeutschung des Secretum 
Secretorum, der pseudo-aristotelischen naturwissenschaftlichen 
Enzyklopidie, die die Nonne des Klosters Zimmern, Hiltgart von 
Niirnheim, 1282 anfertigte; das umfangreichste deutsche Prosa- 
werk des 13. Jahrhunderts, inhaltlich von gréftem Interesse, stili- 
stisch von héchster Bedeutung, auch von Einflu® auf spitere Bear- 
beitungen desselben Werkes.* Wire sie in Versen geschrieben, so 
hiitte sie langst eine kritische Ausgabe erlebt. So ist sie der allge- 
meinen Verachtung der Prosa — prosaica non leguntur! — zum 
Opfer gefallen. 

Und nun zum Schluf die Unterhaltungsprosa. Wie steht es mit 
ihr? Da gilt noch immer W. Liepes Arbeit iiber Elisabeth von 
Nassau- Saarbriicken® als abschlieSend: mit dieser Fiirstin beginnt 
die deutsche Prosa auch in die héfische Unterhaltung einzuziehen, 
vorher gab es so gut wie nur Epen fiir diese Kreise. Auch wenn man 
die Taten Alexanders* und den Kampf um Troja® im mittelalter- 
lichen Sinne zu den geschichtlichen Werken rechnen will, stimmt 
diese Konstruktion nicht. Denn wir besitzen bereits seit dem 13. 
Jahrhundert Denkmiler deutscher héfischer Prosa: Fragmente 
eines Girart de Roussillon in niederdeutsch-ostfilischer Umsetz- 


8° Ich verweise nur auf seine Artikel im VL. 

81 Meister Albrants RoGLarzneibuch im deutschen Osten (1939); Die GroL-Schiltz- 
ener Gesundheitslehre (1943); Gottfrieds Pelzbuch (1944). 

® Vorlaufiger Hinweis von E. Brodfiihrer: V L., 1, 126 f. 

% W. Liepe, Elisabeth von Nassau-Saarbriicken. Entstehung und Anfange des 
Prosaromans in Deutschland (1920). 

* Mit den lateinischen Quellen und Lamprechts Verhaltnis zu ihnen hat man 
sich zwar ausfiihrlich befaGt, aber kaum mit dem deutschen Alexander-Roman in 
Prosa und seinen Bearbeitungen. Vgl. dazu A. J. Barnouw, A Middle Low German 
Alexander Legend: (New York 1929; vorher in: The Germanic Review, 4, 1929); H. 
Becker: ZfdPh., 23 (1891), S. 424 f.; E. Neuling: Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache, 10 (1885), S. 315 ff. Die Literatur iiber J. Hartlieb bei W. Stammler, Von 
der Mystik zum Barock (2. Aufl. 1949). Uber die ikonographische Seite vgl. W. 
Stammler, ‘‘Alexander”’: Schmitts Reallexikon der deutschen Kunstgeschichte, t (1937), 
Sp. 332 ff. 

% Vgl. J. Klapper: VL., 1, 319 ff. 
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ung,® einen Lanzelet,*” einen Herzog Ernst.** Sehr wahrscheinlich 
reicht die Prosa des Willehalm (in Ziirich),** des Crane,® des 
Tristrant," des Valentin und Namenlos® noch ins 14. Jahrhundert 
zuriick. Das will besagen: Elisabeth von Nassau steht nicht am 
Anfang, sondern in der Mitte einer lingeren Tradition, die in der 
in Frankreich schon langst heimischen Prosaform auch den deut- 
schen Adels- und Patrizierkreisen alte und neue Stoffe darreichte. 
Noch wiahrend Elisabeth an ihren Verdeutschungen feilt, iibertraigt 
Hartlieb fiir den Miinchner Hof die Liebeskunst des Andreas Capel- 
lanus, spaiter den Alexanderroman und Cisarius von Heisterbach 
in deutsche Prosa;* ja, man kann sagen, im deutschen Biirgertum 
ist im 15. Jahrhundert, auch ohne das Beispiel der fiirstlichen Da- 
men, genug Lust zum Fabulieren in deutscher Prosa vorhanden; 
man spaht nach Stoffen aus, um sie seinen Landsleuten vorzusetzen, 
und die siidwestdeutschen Landschaften einschlieBlich der Schweiz 
helfen darin ebenso eifrig wie Niedersachsen oder Mitteldeutsch- 
land. 

Auch einen neuen Prosatyp recht modernen Charakters schuf 
sich das Spatmittelalter: die Kurzgeschichte, auch Mirlein, Exem- 


8 Text bei H. Naumann, Alideutsches Prosalesebuch (1916), S. 147 ff. Dazu 
ders.: Niederdeutsches Jahrbuch, 42 (1916), S. 50 f. 

8’ J. Klapper: VL, mt, 23 ff. Soeben erscheint der I. Band der langersehnten 
Edition der Heidelberger Hs. germ. 147: Lancelot, hg. von R. Kluge (= Deutsche 
Texte des Mittelalters, 42) (1948). 

88 K. Bartsch, Herzog Ernst (1869); K. Sonneborn, Die Gestaltung der Sage vom 
Herzog Ernst in der alideutschen Literatur (Diss. Géttingen, 1914); W. Schwenn, 
Stilistische Untersuchungen sum Volksbuch vom Herzog Ernst (Diss. Greifswald, 
1925); W. Stammler, Prosa der deutschen Gotik, Nr. 63. 

8° H. Suchier, ““Wolframs Willehalm als Volksbuch”: Germania, 17 (1872), S. 
355 ff. 

% J. Bolte, “Zum ‘Crane’ Bertholds von Holle”: Niederdeutsches Jahrbuch, 18 
(1894), S. 114 ff. 

* K. Bartsch, “‘Bruchstiicke eines prosaischen Tristan-Romans”: Germania, 17 
(1872), S. 416 ff.; F. Lichtenstein, Zur Kritik des Prosaromans ‘Tristrant und 
Isalde’ (1877); F. Pfaff, ‘‘Tristrant und Isalde, Prosaroman des 15. Jahrhunderts” 
(1881—Stuttgarter Literarischer Verein, Nr. 152); ders., “Der Alteste Tristrant- 
Druck”: Germania, 30 (1885), S. 19 ff.; E. Heimann, Die Entstehung des Prosaromans 
von Tristrant und Isalde (Diss. Gottingen, 1930). 

" G. J. Dieperink, Studien sum ‘Valentin und Namenlos’ (Diss. Amsterdam, 
1933); A. Dickson, Valentin and Orson. A Study in a late mediaeval romance (New 
York, 1919); W. Seelmann, Valentin und Namenlos (1884); W. de Vreese: Tijdschrift 
vor nederlandsche taal en letterkunde, 11 (1892), S. 140 ff.; W. Wolf, Nammnlés och 
Valentin Kritische Ausgabe mit mittelniederdeutscher Vorlage (Uppsala, 1934). 

* R. Newald und K. Sudhoff: VL., m, 195 ff. Vgl. Anm. 84. 
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pel genannt. Parallel zur gereimten Novelle, die seit dem 13. 
Jahrhundert sich in den oberen Kreisen einbiirgerte, geht die Prosa- 
geschichte. Aus verschiedenen Quellen speist sie sich: einmal ist sie 
Umsetzung einer héfischen Versnovelle in schlichte Prosa, wie es 
im 13. Jahrhundert mit Strickers Schwank Der nackte Bote ge- 
schah.™ Die zweite Quelle sprudelt in der schier uniibersehbaren 
lateinischen Exempla-Literatur,™® die Geistliche in einzelnen un- 
férmlichen Walzern als Material fiir die Volkspredigten sammelten 
und gliicklicherweise mit eingehenden Registern versahen. Unter 
lateinischen Handschriftenschitzen grofer Bibliotheken sté£t 
man immer wieder auf neue derartige Sammlungen. Entweder 
daraus unmittelbar oder aus der miindlichen Uberlieferung flossen 
die kleinen Erzihlungen, die das 16. Jahrhundert in grofen und 
kleinen Schwankbiichern zusammenstellte;* auch Gelehrte mit 
volkstiimlichen Neigungen, wie Heinrich Bebel in Tiibingen, brach- 
ten sie, gewandt stilisiert nach italienischem Vorbild, als lateinische 
facetiae auf den Markt.*’ Doch die Materie dieser Kurz-Ge- 
schichten stammt aus den Jahrhunderten vorher, wie Anspielungen 
und Zeitkolorit bezeugen; ihrem Witz galt das Gelichter in der 
Zunftherberge der Reichsstadt wie im Kneipsaale der ritterlichen 
Burg wie im Refektorium des Klosters im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert. 
Ein umfassendes lateinisches Prosawerk, die Gesta Romanorum,** 


vereinigte in sich eine Menge solcher umlaufenden Geschichten; 
mitunter wurde diese Sammlung durch moralische Nutzanwen- 
dungen verbrimt, oft lieS man diese aber auch weg. Dieses Sam- 
melwerk wurde um 1300 in deutsche Prosa umgegossen und trat 
damit seinen Siegeszug in der deutschen Literatur an. Denn nun 
wurden aus der Kollektion einzelne besonders ansprechende oder 


“ C. v. Kraus: Singer-Festschrift (1930) S. 1 ff. 

*® Jacques de Vitry, The exem pla, or illustrative stories from the Sermones vulgares, 
ed. by T. F. Crane (London, 1891); G. Frenken, Die Exempla des Jacobus von 
Vitry (1914); Johannes Monachus, Liber de miraculis. Ein neuer Beitrag sur mit- 
telalterlichen Miénchsliteratur. Herausgegeben von M. Huber (1913); A. Hilka 
und W. Séderhjelm, “‘Vergleichendes zu den mittelalterlichen Frauengeschichten”: 
Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, 1913, S. 1 ff.; J. Klapper, Erzahlungen des lateinischen 
Mittelaliers in deutscher Ubersetzung und lateinischen Urtext (1913); C. Reinholdt, 
Die Wundergeschichten des Cod. pal. germ. 118 (Diss. Greifswald, 1913); Margaret 
Dittown, Studies in the use of Exempla with special reference to Middle High German 
Literature (London, 1923). J. Th. Welter, Thesaurus exemplorum (Paris, 1922-26). 

* W. Stammler, Von der Mystik sum Barock (2. Aufl. 1949) S. 438 ff. 

7 Ebenda, S. 111 ff.; vgl. dazu tiber H. Tiinger, ebenda, S. 43. 

% Neuere Arbeiten tiber die lateinische wie deutsche Uberlieferung und Stilge- 
bung fehlen seit Keller (1891) und Oesterley (1872) tberhaupt. Nur die Stoffge- 
schichte hat man reichlich bedacht. 
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stofflich interessierende Erzihlungen losgelést und ihrerseits wieder 
einzeln weiterkolportiert. Geschichten, wie die vom Fleisch des 
Schuldners® (Shakespeares Merchant of Venicel) oder vom Kénig 
im Bade! stammen aus diesen Gesta Romanorum oder Der Riémer 
tat. Ein anderes solches Sammelbecken war die aus dem Orient 
kommende Rahmenerzihlung Von den sieben weisen Meistern.™ 
Auch ihr erging es wie den Rémertaten; sie wurde ins Moralisch- 
Christliche umgedeutet und fand damit Eingang in die Erbauungs- 
literatur. Andere Bearbeiter zog seit dem 14. Jahrhundert indes 
die abenteuerliche Stoffiille an, das fremdlandische Gewand, und 
sie verdeutschten aus Freude an der Buntheit des Morgen- 
landes, wohl auch zuweilen an der Pikanterie des Berichteten. 
SchlieBlich zeichnete man am Anfang des 15. Jahrhunderts eine 
kurze Prosanovelle auf, ‘Von grofer Treue, die zwei gut Gesellen 
einander hielten,’"™ die riihrende Geschichte von der Freund- 
schaft Engelhards und seines Gesellen, die auch in die Hausmir- 
chen der Briider Grimm eingegangen ist. Den aus dem Siiden 
mit dem 15. Jahrhundert neu eindringenden Strom der modernen 
italienischen Novelle will ich hier fiiglich beiseite lassen,’ ebenso 
die vielen Umprosaisierungen der héfischen Epen und anderer 
Ritterbiicher, von denen manche bereits eine férdernde Untersu- 


chung erfahren haben.’ 


* W. Stammler, Prosa der deutschen Golik, Nr. 62. 

1° H. Varnhagen, Ein indisches Marchen auf seiner Wanderung durch die asia- 
tischen und europdischen Literaturen (1892); dazu R. Kohler: Archio fiir Literatur- 
geschichte, 11 (1882), S. 582 ff. 

1% J. Klapper: VL., m1, S. 338 ff. 

1 Handschrift 16567, 15. Jh., im Germanischen Nationalmuseum Niirnberg. 
Zum Stoff P. Schwieger, Die Sage von Amis und Amiles (Programm Berlin, 1885). 

18 W. Stammler, Von der Mystik zum Barock (2. Aufl.) S. 285 f. 

1% Kite Bickel, Untersuchungen sum Stil des V olksbuches ‘Fortunatus’ (Diss. 
Heidelberg, 1932).—P. Mau, Gydo und Tyrus (Diss. Jena, 1929).—F. Pfaff, ‘‘Rei- 
nolt von Montalban oder die Haimonskinder” (1885—Stuigarter Lilerarischer 
Verein, Nr. 174); ders., Das deutsche Volksbuch von den Heymonskindern. Nach dem 
Niederlandischen bearbeitet von P. vy. d. Aelst (1887); ders., ““Der Verfasser des 
deutschen Volksbuches von den Heymonskindern”: Zeitschrift fir vergleichende 
Literaturgeschichte, 1 (1887), S. 167 ff.; Ruth Westermann: VL., 1, 149 ff.—Ruth 
Westermann, “Die niederdeutschen und dinischen Bearbeitungen von Veit War- 
becks ‘Schéner Magelone’ ”: ZfdPh. 57 (1932), S. 261 ff.; dieselbe: VL., m1, 208 ff.— 
P. Streve, Die Octavian-Sage (Diss. Erlangen, 1884); L. Kefler, Der Prosaroman von 
Kaiser Oktavian (Diss. Frankfurt, 1930).—P. Wiist, Die deutschen Prosaromane von 
Pontus und Sidonia (Diss. Marburg, 1903); L. Mackensen: VL., 1, 543 ff.— K. 
Borinski, “‘Eine altere deutsche Bearbeitung von Robert dem Teufel”: Germania, 
37 (1892), S. 44 ff., 201 f—L. Hantzschel, Das Volksbuch Wilhelm von Osterreich 
(Diss. Jena, 1921).—Marta Asdahl, ‘“‘Die mittelniederdeutsche Version des Volks- 
buches von Paris und Vienna”: Niederdeutsche Mitteilungen (Lund) 1 (1945), S. 50 ff. 
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Doch was habe ich nicht alles tibergehen miissen—so reich ist 
die deutsche Prosa auf jedem Gebiete! Ihre Wurzeln strecken sich 
tief in die untersten Griinde des Glaubens, ihre Wipfel langen 
bis in die Héhen der schirfsten Spekulation iiber Gott und die 
letzten Dinge; ihre Aste sind fréhlich belaubt, mannigfache Friichte 
schimmern aus den Zweigen hervor, und allerlei Végel tummeln 
sich lustig darauf herum, bauen ihre Nester und betrachten sie als 
ihre Heimat. Auch Schlinggewichs rankt sich um den Stamm. Doch 
das stért den Baum nicht; er griint weiter fort, spendet Schatten 
und Bliiten und dem, der sie zu ernten versteht, auch vielfaltige 
Frucht. 


IV 


Einige methodische Bemerkungen seien zum Schluf angefiigt. 

Schon mehrfach hatte ich bemerkt, daf fiir die Erforschung 
der deutschen Prosa die Kenntnis der zeitgenéssischen lateinischen 
Literatur unbedingt erforderlich sei. Hierin liegt vielleicht auch 
der Grund fiir die Scheu, die zumal die jiingere Generation davor 
hegt. Es ist nicht jedermanns Sache, sich mit scholastischen Di- 
stinktionen herumzuschlagen, wahrend Reimstatistiken und “‘Ver- 
besserungen” mittelhochdeutscher Dichter leichteren Gewinn 
bieten. Aus dieser Nichtbeachtung der lateinischen Literatur 
sind manche Fehlschlige in der Forschung erfolgt und erfolgen 
noch heute. Fiir Meister Eckhart hat sich die Meinung allmiahlich 
durchgestzt, da alle Gedankengebiaude, die besonders die Philo- 
sophen aus der Lektiire seiner angeblich deutschen Schriften 
(meist noch dazu in Biittners frisierter Ubersetzung) auftiirmten 
bis hin zu Rosenbergs Phantastik, eitel Luftschlésser waren, die 
vor der ernsten, auf die groBe wissenschaftliche Eckhart-Ausgabe’™™ 
gegriindeten Forschung zerstieben muften. Und ebenso ist es mit 
den Predigten Bertholds von Regensburg; die deutschen Fassungen 
sind spiatere, nicht authentische, oft zu Traktaten ausgestaltete 
Machwerke nicht autorisierter Laien oder Frauen, gegen die sich 
schon der Franziskaner selbst wandte und eine lateinische Ausgabe 
seiner wirklichen Predigten setzte.'™ Alle die stilistischen Arbeiten, 
die der Predigerpersénlichkeit niherzukommen suchten, schweben 
daher in der Luft und bedeuten zwar schitzbare Beitrige zur Er- 


10 Meister Eckhart, Die deutschen und lateinischen Werke, hg. im Auftrag der 
deutschen Forschungsgemeinschaft (1936 ff.). 

10 Ergebnisse von A. E. Schénbachs grundlegenden Arbeiten in den Sitzungs- 
berichten der Wiener Akademie, 142, 147, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155 (1900-1906). 
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kenntnis des deutschen Prosastils bestimmter Handschriften, aber 
nicht der Persénlichkeit Bertholds.'*’ Ebenso steht es mit den Pre- 
digten Geilers von Kaisersberg, deren Untersuchung noch genau 
so aussteht, wie die der meisten von Geilers Schriften tiberhaupt ;!* 
was an ihnen echt, was Zutat und Umarbeitung der Herausgeber 
ist, mu noch genauer als bisher festgestellt werden. Ich hege auch 
Zweifel, ob die deutschen Schriften Davids von Augsburg wirklich 
von ihm selbst herrithren’® und nicht vielmehr Ubertragungen von 
getreuen Anhingern sind, deren Kreis in Augsburg ja fiir die Ge- 
schichte der siiddeutschen Rechtsbiicher ebenfalls bedeutungsvoll 
geworden ist."!° 

Zu den wichtigen Aufgaben gehért auch die Geschichte der deut- 
schen Reimprosa, als ein Gegenstiick zu Polheims ergebnisreichem 
Buche iiber die lateinische Reimprosa,' das die notwendige Vor- 
aussetzung dafiir bildet. Vieles, was als Vers angesprochen wird oder 
in seiner metrischen Gestalt eingefleischten Versforschern Kopf- 
zerbrechen bereitet, wie z.B. das bayerische Gedicht Vom Himmel- 
reiche,' stellt sich dem unbefangenen Auge als Reimprosa dar, die 
nach lateinischem Vorbilde zumal in der Predigt gern benutzt 
wurde; hatte man doch die Reime als bequeme Gedichtnisstiitze. 
Bis zu den Predigern der Barockzeit und dem vielzitierten, aber 
weniger selbst gelesenen Abraham a Sancta Clara hilt diese Sitte an. 


Nun steht allerdings die Herausgabe von Prosatexten vor man- 
cherlei Schwierigkeiten. Von einer normalisierten Schriftsprache, 
wie man sie sich vor 100 Jahren als Ideal ersonnen hatte, scheut 
man heute gliicklicherweise zuriick (wie wiirden sich ein “normali- 


107 Tch denke dabei an Arbeiten wie: E. Eckhardt, Das Prafix ge- in verbalen Zu- 
sammensetsungen bei B. v. R. (Diss. Freiburg i.B., 1889); H. Hesse, ““Beitriage zur 
Stilanalyse der mittelhochdeutschen Predigt”: ZfdPh., 44 (1912), S. 1 ff. 169 ff.; 
O. Koch, Die Bibelzitate in den Predigten des B. v. R. (Diss. Greifswald, 1909); A. Leb- 
sanft, Die religidsen und ethischen Ausdriicke bei B. v. R. (Diss. Tiibingen, 1923); 
H. Mertens, Die Form der deutschen Predigt bei B. ». R. (Diss. Bonn, 1936); Resch, 
Zur Syntax bei B. ov. R. (Progr. Leitmeritz, 1880); H. Roetteken, Der zsusammenge- 
gesetste Sats bei B. v. R. (1885); R. Scheich, Der Humor in den Predigten des B. v. R. 
(Progr. Mahrisch-WeiGkirchen, 1892). 

108 R, Newald: VL., u, 8 ff; W. Stammler, Von der Mystik sum Barock (2. Aufl.) 
S. 271 ff., 611 ff. 

109 E. Krebs: VL., 1, 404f. 

"0 Vgl. Frh. v. Schwerin: Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, 
Germanische Abteilung 49 (1929), S. 524 ff. 52 (1932); J. Strobl, ““Berthold von Re- 
gensburg und der Schwabenspiegel”: Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, 91 
(1878), S. 205 ff. 

1 K. Polheim, Die lateinische Reim prosa (1925). 

"2H. Steinger: VL., u, 457 f. 
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sierter” Grimmelshausen oder Goethe ausnehmen?), auch eine 
Ritickiibersetzung in die erschlossene Mundart des Verfassers lehnt 
man ab. Andererseits sind die landschaftlichen Formen der Hand- 
schriften von groeGr Bedeutung auch fiir die Herkunft des Textes 
selbst oder kénnen es wenigstens sein."* Ob man die heutigen 
Mundarten immer so unbefangen zur Srtlichen Festlegung eines 
mittelalterlichen Denkmals heranziehen kann, scheint mir nicht 
ohne Bedenken. Auch die Mundarten und vor allem ihre Grenzen 
wandeln sich. Wer also zur Feststellung des Heimatbezirkes eines 
Schreibers frischweg das betreffende Heft der Deutschen Dialekt- 
geographie aufschlagt und daraus die mittelalterliche Heimat ohne 
weiteres ablesen will, handelt meines Erachtens unvorsichtig. 
Hiaufig mu man gerade bei Prosadenkmilern sich beziiglich der 
Heimat mit einem ‘Non liquet’ bescheiden, wenn nicht giinstige 
Umstande urkundliche oder andere, die Originalhandschrift be- 
treffende, Unterlagen herbeischaffen. Auch die Bestimmung durch 
den Wortschatz triigt fiir feinere Feststellungen; man kann in 
einer Zeit gesteigerten Verkehrs, wie ihn das Spatmittelalter mit 
sich brachte, nur grob entscheiden, ob norddeutsch, westdeutsch 
oder ostdeutsch; bestimmte Worter bleiben zwar innerhalb lokaler 
Grenzen, andere dagegen wandern rasch und finden sich bald auch 
in anderen Gegenden, in denen sie urspriinglich nicht heimisch 
waren. Wie viel an norddeutschem Sprachgut hat z.B. der Deutsche 
Orden zuerst in seine Verkehrssprache aufgenommen und durch 
seine weitverzweigten Niederlassungen in ganz Deutschland her- 
umgetragen! Auch aus dem Fehlen oder Vorhandensein der neuen 
Diphthonge sind keine Schliisse auf Heimat oder Zeit zu ziehen; 
diese sprachliche Bewegung war wihrend der Jahrhunderte seit 
etwa 1200 in fortwihrendem Flusse, die Schreiber schrieben oft 
noch die alten Monophthonge, wihrend sie bereits die neuen 
Zwielaute sprachen; nicht selten werden alter Monophthong und 
neuer Diphthong in derselben Handschrift von dem gleichen 
Schreiber unbefangen nebeneinander gebraucht. 

Jeder Editor eines Prosadenkmals steht also immer wieder vor 
der Frage, ob er die Handschrift diplomatisch abdrucken oder eine 
“temperierte” Sprache herstellen soll, falls sie nicht ein Autograph 
des Verfassers darstellt. Noch mehr erhéht sich die Schwierigkeit 
bei einem Werk oder Autor, wo mehrere Handschriften vorliegen. 


U3 Vgl. Luise Berthold, Alter Text und moderne Mundart. Grundsitaliches sur 
Heimatbestimmung alter Texte (1927). 
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Der Herausgeber der deutschen Schriften Meister Eckharts, Josef 
Quint, hat diese durch einen Kompromi® gelést,"* meines Erach- 
tens in seinem Falle die einzige Méglichkeit, zu einem lesbaren 
Text zu gelangen. Wir wissen nicht, ob Eckhart die Sprache seiner 
thiiringischen Heimat beibehalten hat, was bei seinem langen aus- 
landischen und westdeutschen Aufenthalt nicht selbstverstindlich 
ist; es ware daher ein Unding gewesen, seine Predigten in diese, 
auch erst zu erschlieBende, thiiringische Mundart riickzuiibersetzen. 
Der von Quint gewihlte Weg ist der einzig gangbare. 

Fiir kritische Ausgaben anderer gréferer, vielbenutzter Texte, 
wie der deutschen Gesta Romanorum, der Heiligenleben usw., ware 
ebenso zu verfahren. Etwas anderes ist es natiirlich, wenn man eine 
einzige Handschrift vor sich hat oder nur eine abdrucken will. 
Der Abdruck soll in diesem Fall die unmittelbare Lektiire der 
Handschrift ersetzen und ist genau nach dieser zu gestalten, unter 
kritischer Beobachtung der Schreibfehler und Unachtsamkeiten. 
Eine deutsche Sprachgeschichte kann sich nur auf solche Hand- 
schriften aufbauen, aber nicht auf normalisierte Texte. SchlieBlich 
gewahrt es auch eine eigentiimliche Stimmung, die Texte in der 
Form zu lesen, wie sie den Zeitgenossen einst vorgelegen haben. 
Welch riihrender Eifer spricht oft aus den unbeholfenen Schrift- 
ziigen, welch sachlicher Fleif und oft auch welche Beobachtungs- 
gabe bezeugen die Versuche, die gesprochenen Laute méglichst 
genau wiederzugeben, welch religiése Inbrunst leuchtet auch aus 
den mitunter unverstandenen und entstellten Mystikerkopien und 
Gebetbiichern hervor! 

Doch — ich werde zu weitschweifig. Alle solche Aufgaben, von 
denen ich nur einige skizziert habe, kénnen erst nutzbringend ge- 
lést werden, wenn eine Art Bestandsaufnahme der vorhandenen 
Prosa vorliegt. Das Material mu bereitgestellt, d.h. die Hand- 
schriften und Drucke miissen kritisch verzeichnet werden. Es ist 
tief zu beklagen, daf& unsere deutschen Bibliotheken der Piflicht, 
ihre Handschriftenschatze in éffentlichen Verzeichnissen bekannt- 
zugeben, nur setlen nachgekommen sind. Was wissen wir tiber 
die Handschriften, um nur einige Beispele zu nennen, in Mar- 
burg, Halle, Jena, Tiibingen, Freiburg,Stuttgart, Darmstadt? 
Nur vereinzelte, oft zufallige Kunde ist davon herausgedrungen; 
eine systematische Verzeichnung, wie sie Degering fiir die Berliner 

™ J. Quint, Die Uberlieferung der deutschen Predigten Meister Eckharts text- 
kritisch untersucht (1932); dazu W. Brethauer: Amseiger fiir deulsches Altertum, 
53 (1934), S. 48 ff.; M. Pahncke: ZfdPh., 60 (1935), S. 60 ff. 
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Staatsbibliothek mit grofer Energie, allen Widerstinden zum 
Trotz, durchgesetzt und vollendet hat, fehlt bei den wichtigsten 
Bibliotheken."* Und die handschriftlichen Kataloge sind bei man- 
chen noch im Zustande des 18. Jahrhunderts. Da heift es gerade 
bei Prosabestinden einfach lakonisch: Ascetica oder Theologica, 
und der Benutzer kann sich unter diesem weitumspannenden 
Sammeltitel alles denken. In gliicklicheren Zeiten wire es die Auf- 
gabe der Bibliotheken gewesen, auch und gerade hierauf ihr Augen- 
merk zu richten und der Forschung damit einen wesentlichen Dienst 
zu leisten. Jetzt ist es zu spat,—und wann wird fiir uns einmal wieder 
die Méglichkeit sein, Handschriftenkataloge drucken zu lassen? 
Vor mehr als 15 Jahren habe ich die Prosabestinde von Stuttgart 
und Darmstadt Stiick fiir Stiick durch meine Hinde gehen lassen, 
diese Aufzeichnungen sind den Flammen des Krieges zum Opfer 
gefallen; aber das ist der einzige Weg, auf dem auch in der Gegen- 
wart die Arbeit geleistet werden kann, und so muf sie einstweilen 
wieder aufgenommen und fortgesetzt werden. 

Auch die Wissenschaft kennt Moden: einst war es die Nibelun- 
genfrage, spiter Altertumskunde und Urgermanisch; es spukte 
lange Jahrzehnte die Naturmythologie, und die Riickfiihrung von 
Kinderspielen oder Volksbriuchen auf angeblich “urgermanische” 
Riten und Glaubensvorstellungen hat bis in die Gegenwart gedau- 


ert; seit 1933 trat eine magische Besessenheit ein, man sah tiberall 
Mannerbiinde und machte die germanische Gefolgschaft zu einem 
SS-Sturm — all diese Moden kénnen vor unbestechlicher Sach- 
lichkeit nicht standhalten. Aber vielleicht wird auch einmal die 
Erforschung der deutschen Prosa wissenschaftliche Mode — dann 
wird der Wald von Fragezeichen gelichtet werden, den ich aufrich- 
ten mufte. 


WOLFGANG STAMMLER 
Hésbach im S pessart 


"6 Kleinere Bibliotheken sind mit dem besten Beispiel vorangegangen. Wie 
ertragreich solche Handschriftenaufnahme sein kann, lehrt der ausgezeichnete 
Katalog von J. Lechner, Die spétmittelalterliche Handschriftengeschichte der Bene- 
diktinerinnenabtei St. Walburg zu Eichstétt (1937), der uns tiberraschenderweise 
eine Pflegestitte der Mystik in Niederbayern gegen Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts 
und spiter offenbart. Auf die Bedeutung der mittelalterlichen Bibliothekskataloge, 
die P. Lehmann und P. Ruf musterhaft vorgelegt haben (1918 ff.) und hoffentlich 
weiter vorlegen werden, mu ausdriicklich aufmerksam gemacht werden, da sie 
noch keineswegs geniigend von der literargeschichtlichen Forschung beachtet 
worden sind. 
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THE WRITERS! who have discussed Meredith’s work as a publisher’s 
reader for Chapman and Hall from 1860 to 1895 have relied heavily 
upon an article by B. W. Matz, a fellow employee. The result is a 
general agreement on such statements as these: that Meredith 
read, “with but few exceptions,” all the manuscripts submitted 
to the firm; that Meredith’s word was final ‘“‘in almost every cir- 
cumstance”’; that his standard was “tremendously high” and that 
his creative gifts stood in the way of his judgment of books for 
commercial purposes; that he rejected such best sellers as East 
Lynne and The Heavenly Twins and such works as Hardy’s The 
Poor Man and the Lady, Butler’s Erewhon, and Shaw’s Immaturity; 
and that he encouraged and counselled, among others, Hardy, 
Gissing, Henty, Black, and Olive Schreiner. 

In this paper I shall qualify and expand some of these generali- 
zations, and I shall also call attention to Meredith’s theory of fic- 
tion as it appears in his comments on manuscripts. I have drawn 
my information from an unpublished set of Meredith’s reports to 
Chapman and Hall, dating from August 10, 1889, to September 
17, 1895.8 

As to the routine and nature of Meredith’s work: Matz recalls 


that at the time (1880) he joined the firm, parcels of manuscripts 
were sent to Meredith with a list on which he was to set down his 
judgments. After Meredith returned the parcel and the list, his 
remarks were transcribed into the official manuscript book.‘ Ac- 


! For example, Arthur Waugh, A Hundred Years of Publishing (London, 1930) 
pp. 142-156; Robert Sencourt, The Life of George Meredith (New York, 1929), pp, 
157-160; S. M. Ellis, George Meredith, His Life and Friends (New York, 1920) 
pp. 201-220; J. B. Priestley, George Meredith (New York, 1926), pp. 23-25; Bertha 
Coolidge, A Catalogue of the Altschul Collection of George Meredith (Privately printed, 
1931), p. 11. 

* “George Meredith as Publisher’s Reader,” Fortnightly Review, xcu (August, 
1909), 282-298. 

3 The manuscript is in the Altschul Collection of George Meredith. The officials 
of the Library of Yale University have kindly supplied me with a film of it. In the 
Catalogue of the Altschul Collection Bertha Coolidge described the manuscript and 
printed representative excerpts. 

4 Matz remarked that for the period of the sixties and seventies the opinions 
are in Meredith’s handwriting, and he therefore concluded that at this time Meredith 
did not use the list but recorded his judgments on his weekly visit to the office. 
Matz also noted that for ‘‘a certain period” no record was in existence. Op. cit., 
p. 283. 
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cording to this record it appears that Meredith read upwards of 100 
manuscripts a year. For the period of January-September, 1895 
he reported on twelve parcels totalling 100 titles, and during 1894 
he handled thirteen parcels totalling 117 manuscripts. Meredith 
worked conscientiously: he returned the manuscripts promptly, 
usually within a week or so, and his summaries of plots show that 
he read some pretty shoddy manuscripts all the way through. 
According to Matz and Waugh, Meredith ‘ead all the manu- 
scripts submittéd to the firm, but I am not sure of this. Only 24 
manuscripts of the 425 on which Meredith reported were published 
by Chapman and Hall, and of course so large a firm issued more 
books than that in a four-year period. A check of Chapman and 
Hall’s publications shows upwards of 70 titles which do not appear 
in the official manuscript book.* Some of these—for example, those 
which had appeared in the Fortnightly Review and those which were 
written by such Chapman and Hall “regulars” as Betham-Edwards, 
Mallock, and Lanin—may not have gone through the editorial 
routine. But even so there are about 50 titles unaccounted for. 
In addition to reading manuscripts Meredith came to the office 
one day each week for conferences with the firm and for interviews 
with authors. There is no need to dwell on the latter, for we have 
accounts of Meredith’s consultation with Hardy over The Poor 


Man and the Lady, which resulted in the scrapping of that novel 
and the composition of Desperate Remedies; of his counselling of 
Gissing, which led to the rewriting of Jsabel Clarendon; and of his 
interview with Jennett Humphreys.’ 

Meredith did not, so far as the record shows, do any of the 
actual editing of manuscripts for the press. He occasionally re- 


5 I cannot be absolutely sure of these figures. For one thing, a group of reports is 
frequently followed by a short indented list of titles, unnumbered and usually un- 
commented upon. If Meredith read these, his yearly total was higher than I have 
indicated. For another thing, the record book may be incomplete. It shows a total 
of only 61 manuscripts for 1891 and 69 for 1892. There is no entry for Fan, the novel 
by W. H. Hudson which Chapman and Hall published in 1892, or for The Heavenly 
Twins (1893) which Meredith certainly reported on. (See Waugh, of. cit., p. 147.) 
Presumably both of these would have been submitted during the period covered 
by the manuscript book. 

* I cannot be certain about the number because of the lapse of time between 
the submitting of a manuscript and actual publication. 

™ Florence Hardy, The Early Life of Thomas Hardy (New York, 1928), pp. 
80-83; Waugh, op. cit.; S. M. Ellis, op. cit. See also Morley Roberts, The Private 
Life of Henry Maitland (Revised edition, London, 1923), pp. 160-161. 
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marked that a given piece would have to be “trimmed” or “pol- 
ished” or that certain passages required rewriting “in a decent 
manner,” but there is no indication that he himself did the work.*® 

Meredith’s annual wage, according to Waugh was “something 
under £250.” Morley Roberts, probably on information from Gis- 
sing, says that it was £200.° In 1864 Meredith suggested coming to 
the office three days a week with a “‘suitable addition to pay.” 
He thought that his stipend should be £300, and he wanted at 
least £250. There is no evidence of an increase, for when, years 
later, Meredith again suggested a raise, Chapman’s unwillingness 
to grant it was one reason why Meredith left the firm. Although the 
salary was probably too low, it did provide Meredith with a fixed 
minimum income, and it saved him from the drudgery of book 
reviewing and the worriment of serialization and the grinding out of 
three-deckers. To paraphrase the words of Carling in One of Our 
Conquerors, the job as publisher’s reader saved Meredith from 
being “‘a poor Polly of the pen’’—that is, from being wholly depend- 
ent upon his pen for a living. 

Turning to the question of Meredith’s authority, we find two 
members of the firm ascribing complete power to him. Matz says 
that Meredith’s word was final “in almost every circumstance,” 
and Waugh goes even further: “His word was to be law, and he 
laid down the law with a will.’””"* But this view of Meredith’s power 
does not seem to be supported by the manuscript book. For one 
thing, Chapman and Hall published a number of books upon which 
Meredith had reported unfavorably. Among these were Through 
a Field Glass by G. F. Underhill and H. S. Sweetland which Mere- 
dith described as “Garrison tales, tasting of Kipling, with not much 
of the flavour and nothing of the vigour,” and Dr. Blatherwick’s 
Cynthia, which Meredith dismissed with the comment: “Murder 
and sudden death,” and Hoult’s Dialogues on the Efficacy of Prayer, 
of which Meredith wrote: “Devout and of good intention. I do 
not think dialogues to be the best form for the discussion of the 


* Except for the following passage in a letter to Chapman about a travel book: 
“The weak English can of course be amended. But with the weakness of the descrip- 
tions & the faintness of the impressiuns of the traveller nothing can be done. The 
amendings need not cost very much, one supposes.—I would give the work of an 
hour or so to it, if you must bring it out.” (See Coolidge, op. cit., p. 26.) The author 
and title are not mentioned, and the manuscript seems to have been a special case. 

® Waugh, of. cit., pp. 142, 152, 155; Roberts, op. cit., p. 451. 

© Matz, op. cit., p. 284; Waugh, op. cit., p. 143. 
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subject before the public.” To cite one more of several possible 
examples, Meredith had judged H. B. Marriott Watson’s Faint 
Heart as follows: “There is feeling for humanity and ideas and 
characters made to suit. They do not live, they—and others who 
are shallow—talk incessantly. It would not be read.’ 

On the other hand the firm passed up some manuscripts upon 
which Meredith had commented favorably enough. For example, 
he reported that C. F. Holder’s Along the Florida Reef was ‘“‘read- 
able for boys . . . It is a book of the natural history of the Florida 
coast animated by transparently fictitious narrative. I find it novel 
‘and amusing.” And he found “much amusing stuff” in Pollock’s 
Reminiscences and recommended that it be edited. 

In fact, except for manuscripts which he thought to be rubbish, 
Meredith did not lay down the law in his reports. Indeed, he was so 
cautious that his judgments on manuscripts which the firm rejected 
read very like those on work which was accepted. Here, for example, 
is Meredith’s appraisal of Morley Roberts’ In Low Relief: “An 
artist and a sort of journalist fall in love with a girl who is a ‘model,’ 
& is beautiful & pure. They converse in couples. They do nothing 
else. She in the end likes one better than the other. That is all. 
There is no story. The conversations are fairly natural; not strong 
enough to support a volume.” This is neither sweeping condemna- 
tion nor fulsome praise; and it is quite like the report on Clemen- 
tina Black’s An Agitator: “She knows her subject. It is not a novel, 
it is an extended tale, concerning only what happened to the chief 
person. There is no plot, no amatory passion, no grace of style. 
But the subject is at present interesting to some readers, and it is 
fairly well put forth. As a speculation, it must, I fear, be counted 
too thin for the public. Certain reviewers would praise it.”” Chap- 
man and Hall published the first book and rejected the second, but 
it is difficult to see in Meredith’s reports the reason for the deci- 
sions. 

The notion that Meredith laid down the law with a firm hand 
is due, I think, to the often repeated stories of his rejection of 
books which were successfully published by other firms or which 
were written by authors who later achieved fame. Among these 
were Mrs. Wood’s East Lynne, which Meredith twice rejected, 
Ouida’s Villiers, Butler’s Erewhon, Hardy’s The Poor Man and 


1 Matz indicates that Watson revised the manuscript and submitted it a second 
time. 
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The Lady, and Shaw’s Immaturity and Cashel Byron’s Profession. 
It is also due to the withering sarcasm with which he rejected trashy 
manuscripts. Matz recalls how the employees at Chapman and 
Hall awaited the arrival of Meredith’s list and how they relished 
the pungency of his comments. Some of his phrases have been fre- 
quently quoted for reasons which are clear in the following samples: 
“a follower of Lewis Carroll, a long way to the rear’’; “‘void of the 
quality to horrify, amuse, or interest”; ‘“slumbersome English. 
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Produces torpor”; “‘would seem to have been written in sighs of 
langour’’; “‘style bad, matter twaddling’’; “Poor story of the French 
terror. Historical portraiture befitting the pen of an urchin fifty 
years back’’; “‘Elaborately done, with index to contents of chap- 
ters .. . I found the index to be preferable.” 

Meredith was especially cautious in judging books which dealt 
with sex. In the case of Henry Murray’s Man of Genius, the story 
of a struggling novelist who lives with a girl, refuses to marry her, 
and attempts to seduce a married woman, Meredith summarized the 
plot with care and respect. But he refused to commit himself, and 
he put the decision up to Chapman with these words: “It is read- 
able. The situation has to be considered by you.’’” He took the same 
position on a study of primitive marriage submitted by Colonel 
Ellis, one of the firm’s regular authors. Meredith’s caution may 
seem somewhat excessive and inconsistent in view of the fact 
that in his last three novels, which fall in the period covered by 
these reports, he scrutinized marriage with open eyes. But his 
attitude may be inferred from his rejection of a Ouida novel be- 
cause of its “freedom” and of a manuscript by Mrs. Lynn Linton 
because of “her abhorrence of the emancipation of young females 
from their ancient rules.” 

It has been assumed that Meredith’s creative gifts and his 
high literary standards stood in the way of his appraising books as 
articles of commerce. Thus Priestley thinks that “‘a less gifted per- 
son would have better served their [Chapman and Hall’s] turn,’ 
and Waugh says that of the two standards open to a publisher’s 


12 Murray’s novel was published by Ward and Downey. The Athenaeum (Feb- 
ruary 9, 1895) praised it without raising any question about the subject matter, and 
the Spectator (February 23, 1895) described it as an “able” and “healthy” novel, 
“though not exactly suitable virginibus puerisque.” 

% Waugh, op. cit., p. 146. 

4 Op. cit., p. 24. 
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reader—i.e., the commercial and the literary—‘‘so fastidious a 
judge as Meredith . . . was bound to support the claims of liter- 
ature.’”® These generalizations leave the false impression that 
Meredith was fine-haired and precious, whereas his reports re- 
peatedly show his awareness of the fact that publishing is half 
business and half art. He pointed out that Black’s Am Agitator 
treated a subject “‘at present interesting to some readers” and that 
“certain reviewers would praise it.”” He thought that Mrs. Alfred 
Hunt’s book of stories, of average merit, might be published if the 
“taste for short stories . . . continues active.” He suspected that 
Charles Dixon’s Birds of Our Rambles “savours of bookmaking . . . 
but ... it gossips of what the public likes to read about & those 
who purchased the foregoing might incline to take it.”” He wondered 
whether the reputation of F. Boyle “might help to move” His 
Lordship, which was “a thin & forced story.” He was skeptical of a 
book on aviation because he doubted that there was “a popular 
interest in the subject yet sufficient to cause a sale.” He was favor- 
ably inclined toward a Handbook of the History and Science of 
Hypnotism, but he questioned “‘whether there is a public demand 
for a handbook on the subject.” He even recommended a “‘business- 
like” volume on farinaceous foods, “if there is a demand for such 
a book...” 

The fact is that Meredith honestly and quite reasonably worked 
on a double standard. He not only tolerated but he liked plain, 
workaday books of non-fiction which made no pretense of being 
literature. His attitude comes out in such a typical report as the 
following one on Miss Billingham’s Woman in India: “I think this 
would be read. It is competently written, without intrusive literary 
ability. At present of general interest.” Meredith was at ease with 
manuscripts of this kind because the standard of judgment was 
clear and simple and did not involve troublesome questions of 
literary value. Thus he recommended Reid’s The Present Evolution 
of Man because it was “clear” and “serviceable.” For the same 
reason he liked a book on home furnishing and one on gardening. 
He praised a manuscript on Maori life as being ‘‘plainly & pleas- 
antly written,” and he recommended for publication a book on 
lion hunting because, although it lacked excitement, it was “straight 
forward.” Meredith’s characteristic interest in such honest, un- 


% Op. cit., p. 144. 
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pretentious writing is epitomized in his comment on Watson’s 
Ornithology: “T like this kind of book.” 

This same attitude comes out in Meredith’s judgments of fic- 
tion. In view of his avowed purpose of devoting his own works to 
“brain stuff,” “internal history,” and “celestial refreshment,’ 
Meredith showed a surprising sympathy for mill run novels which 
transcribed externals and supplied information. He praised the 
descriptions of the sea in O’Grady’s The Crannied Rocks, and he 
thought well of another novel which was essentially a study of the 
natural history of the Florida coast. Both of these were designed 
to entertain and instruct boys. He sometimes spoke well of the 
non-imaginative parts of novels. For example, he was hopeful of a 
novel which dealt with the Siege of Plevna and another which 
treated the troubles of tenant farmers and a third which opened 
with an account of Australian life. 

But when these novels pretended to rise to the level of liter- 
ature, when they attempted to show characters involved in a plot, 
to render passion, and to represent an attitude toward life, then 
Meredith’s comments took the following tone: “not a literary work 
& not a guide book for travellers & settlers”; “attempts at poetic 
description are the wrecking of this writer.” It was Meredith’s 
awareness of two standards of writing that caused him to recom- 
mend a Dictionary of Italian Painters and reject Maurice Hewlett’s 
Diverticula Amoena, a stylized, emotional book about Florence and 
its art. This is the explanation, too, for his mixed decisions on 
two manuscripts submitted by W. H. Hudson. In 1890 he appraised 
Mr. Abel (Green Mansions) as follows: “cannot be recommended: 
inoffensive but without colour of the country described or grip of 
character.” But the following year he reported that The Naturalist 
in La Plata was “excellent, well-observed, instructive ...to be 
recommended.” In short, Green Mansions was not plain and “ser- 
viceable” enough to satisfy Meredith’s commercial standard, nor 
did it measure up to his literary standard.’ Meredith’s attitude 
toward his job and his patient interest in the humbler manuscripts 
are the more remarkable because it is usually said that during 
these years (1890-95) he became “more and more of a tease, his 
intensity of life, his electrical restlessness became more irrespon- 


* Diana of the Crossways, Chapter I. 
17 There is always the possibility that Green Mansions may be a revision of 
Mr. Abel. 
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sible, more arbitrary.””"* It is generally believed that in his last 
novels Meredith, out of contempt for the critics and the public, 
perversely sought to dazzle his readers with a prose style and nar- 
rative technique quite the opposite of direct and serviceable. 

Meredith’s reports are somewhat disappointing with respect to 
specific problems of narrative technique. He did not use a tech- 
nical vocabulary and, there is no evidence of his having pondered, 
in the fashion of Henry James, such points in craftsmanship as the 
treatment of lapses of time, the disadvantages of the first person, 
and the management of expository matter. Meredith’s apparent 
indifference to such questions squares with the fact that he did not 
write literary criticism and that he did not equip his novels with 
prefaces. 

Nevertheless, there are comments in the reader’s reports which, 
taken along with Meredith’s own novels, will provide clues to his 
theory of fiction. For one thing, he insisted upon the importance of 
plot, and he repeatedly complained of manuscripts: ‘“‘only a thread 
of a story”; “‘not a story”’; “little story”’; “very little in the unfold- 
ing of the story”’; ‘‘there is little story; all is made to depend on the 
character.”’ This emphasis on plot throws some light, I think, on 
the well-known negotiation between Meredith and Hardy over 
The Poor Man and the Lady. Meredith advised the writing of 
another novel, “one with a more complicated plot,’!® and it has 
been said that Hardy overloaded Desperate Remedies with “‘en- 
tanglement, surprise, . . . and exciting interest’”’ because he misun- 
derstood the advice about plotting.*® To be sure, Meredith did 
not want a contrived, sensational plot, but if, in the back room of 
Chapman and Hall, he stressed plot as he did in his reports, Hardy’s 
misinterpretation is quite understandable. 

Meredith’s conception of plot also comes out in his comments 
on the manuscripts. Events, no matter how numerous and stirring, 
do not add up to a plot; nor does relating these events to a single 
character produce the necessary unity.”* A true plot consists of 
events happening because of each other and involving more than 


18 Sencourt, op. cit., p. 263. 

® Carl J. Weber, Hardy of Wessex (New York, 1940), p. 41. 

* Florence Hardy, op. cit., p. 83; Ellis, op. cit., p. 208. The quoted words are 
from Hardy’s preface to the 1889 edition. 

* Meredith said that Clementina Black’s An Agitator was not a novel but an 
“extended tale, concerning only what happened to the chief person.” 
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one person. Thus Meredith complained of Lydia Thorne’s John 
Newmarch, M.D.: “no complexity. Such story as we have hangs on 
the whims of a girl who arrives at her mind in the last chapter.” A 
good plot is unified by a tension created by conflicting tempera- 
ments and desires.” It is complicated by the involvement of several 
characters. And all the elements are tightened up by what Meredith 
called “the strong grip of central incident.” In sum, the reports 
show a dislike for the life history or the birth-to-settled manhood 
type of novel which has been so popular in English literature; 
instead there is a marked preference for the novel that tests and 
displays characters caught in a definite situation. . 

This was what Meredith sought to do in his own novels: ‘““My 
method has been to prepare my readers for a crucial exhibition of 
the personal, and then to give the scene in the fullest of their blood 
and brain under stress of a fiery situation.” This intention resulted 
in the complexity which Meredith deemed essential to the novel 
and which he so often defended in asides to his readers. To take 
an example from the period covered by these reports: after the 
celebrated opening chapter of One of Our Conquerors (1891), Mere- 
dith paused to explain that this book was a novel, not a tale. The 
latter “leaves the man’s mind at homé . . . It does not advance . . .; 
it drives the whirligig circle round and round the single existing 
central point.”” Meredith then went on to chide English readers and 
critics for preferring the simplicity of the tale to the complexity of 
the novel: “ . . . it [the tale] is enriched with applause of the boys 
and girls of both ages in this land; and all the English critics heap 
their honours on its brave old Simplicity:—our national literary 
flag, which signalizes us while we float, subsequently to flap above 
the shallows.” The Egoist is the clearest case of Meredith’s dra- 
matic concentration and One of Our Conquerors illustrates his com- 
plexity; but even in the early novels Richard Feverel and Evan 
Harrington are put through specific ordeals: they do not simply 
mature to manhood. 

Plot, then, consists of the simplification of complexity; the 
characters choose or reject alternative actions. It naturally follows 


* The readiest source of such tension is love. Of one manuscript in which he 
saw signs of promise, Meredith wrote: “There is no plot, no amatory passion.” 
In judging Charles Lowe’s A Fallen Star he concluded: ‘It seemed hopeful but turned 
out to be a romance without a woman in it .. . . Regret that I cannot advise it.” 

*% From a letter to G. P. Baker, July 22, 1887. 
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that Meredith expected a plot to have an ending—that is, the in- 
decision and stress in the “central incident” are resolved with a 
satisfying finality. More than once he criticized manuscript novels 
for the fault he found in C. E. Boucher’s 7m Holy Orders: “The 
book ends vaguely, as ill-conceived books commonly do. The au- 
thoress should set herself to a positive plot.’’ But the ending is to 
arise inevitably and convincingly from the initial situation and the 
given characters; Meredith repeatedly objected to a forced ending, 
whether it was to present an idea or to provide a strong curtain. 
Thus he rejected manuscripts with such comments as: ‘‘the forc- 
ing... to suit a theme is too evident’’; “the tragic endings do 
siden to the writer’s art more than they impress the reader’’; 
“the end . . . is produced summarily by a bomb that sweeps off all 
characters—terrible & ludicrous.’’ These statements recall Mere- 
dith’s pride in his management of plot in Sandra Belloni: “ . . . our 
people in this comedy move themselves,— . . . no arbitrary hand 
has posted them to bring about any event and heap the catastro- 
phe.” 

With respect to more specialized problems in narrative tech- 
nique, Meredith was chiefly concerned with the question of whether 
the novelist should narrate 6r dramatize. He preferred the latter, 
for he believed that the dramatic scene was the heart of a novel 
and the proof of technical maturity. Thus he said of W. V. Herbert’s 
The Siege: “he is a child at fiction .. . cannot present a scene.” 
Too many of the writers simply assumed that a novel was a narra- 
tive, moving at a constant pace, either plodding or rapid, one as 
tiresome as the other. This was the mistake of the author of The 
Love of a Russian Girl, of which Meredith wrote: ‘The incidents, 
which are many and in quick succession, are in the style of a news- 
paper reporter. Perhaps worth reading but very dry.” He was dis- 
satisfied with straight narrative, no matter how cleverly it was 
written. Hence he advised the rejection of A. P. Crouch’s Estcourt 
of Valpairiso: “Scenes are narrated by a cleverish quick [illegible 
word] on the spot but they are not presented.” Some of the writers 
spoiled their scenes because, distrusting themselves and their 
readers, they intruded with directions and explanations. Mary 
Dickens, for example, was unsure of her hand” in painting scenes, 
“therefore accentuating, explaining too much.” 


* Chapter XLIV. 
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Although Meredith wanted dramatic scenes in a novel, he 
strongly objected to the abuse of dialogue. So many manuscripts 
suffered from excessive talk that it became a sore point with him. 
In no less than twenty-five cases he made such complaints as the 
following: “chatter-chatter, a rattle of small talk”; “page after 
page of roundabout”; “chatter chatter about sport by the same 
young women & their men.” He was especially vexed when writers 
employed dialogue to convey mere information and to rehearse 
past events. On this head his typical comments run as follows: 
“Will not do: chiefly done by indifferent talk’”’; ‘worked out chiefly 
in flimsy dialogue”’; “the evolution of the story is in dull dialogue.” 

Implicit in Meredith’s reports is the belief that the dramatic 
scene, with its dialogue, is the most effective tool in the novelist’s 
equipment. It is the sharpest way of showing characters acting 
upon each other and of overcoming the drag of the past tense. To 
use dialogue to manage expository matter and to expound general 
ideas is to waste the novelist’s power and dissipate the reader’s 
interest. The dramatic scene should be saved for crucial occasions, 
and it should be prepared for and led away from by description, 
retrospective narration, and exposition. This view of the novelist’s 
craft comes out in what is probably Meredith’s most explicit state- 
ment on the subject. He maintains “that a story should not al- 
ways flow, or, at least, not to a given measure.”’ He contends that 
there are times when the Novelist should retire in favor of the 
Philosopher. The latter must be allowed to deliver his aphorisms 
and point to the verities even at the risk of ‘‘making tatters of the 
puppet’s golden robe—illusion”’ and of “sucking the blood of their 
warm humanity out of them.’”*’ At other times, however, the 
Philosopher must withdraw completely, “for there is a field of ac- 
tion, of battles and conspiracies, nerve and muscle, where life 
fights for plain issues . . . ” In treating this kind of subject matter 
the Novelist should “‘but sum results’”—that is, narrate and drama- 
tize without comment. 

% Meredith’s objections to excessive dialogue are frequently linked with com- 
plaints about the undue length of manuscripts. He charges both faults to the 
surviving tradition of the three-decker, “‘old style fashionable novel.” In several 
reports he makes such comments as: ‘We have the 3 vols. eked out with sawdust 
dialogue, in the known manner.” 

* Sandra Belloni, chapter XLIV. 

* But this is not to touch the motivation of the characters; they are to move 
“from their own impulsion.” 
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This theory of the novel is, I think, a judicious one. Meredith 
tends to draw the novel away from such types as the epic, history, 
memoir, and travel book; and this differentiation points toward 
more shapeliness of form and greater intensity of effect. He brings 
the novel nearer the drama, but he preserves a margin of difference 
between them, as is clear from a comparison of the stage version of 
The Egoist and the original.”* 


Roya. A. GETTMANN 
University of Illinois 


%8 See R. B. Hudson, ‘‘Meredith’s The Egoist as a Play,” MLN, wrx (March, 
1944), 165-168. It may be objected that Meredith, in his own novels, did not 
follow the advice that he gave others. For example, many readers will not find 
the crucial scenes which Meredith recommended. Admitted that sometimes the 
scenes are evaded or skimped, but more often, I think, they are obscured by 
Meredith’s vaporous, pseudo-poetic prose style. In One of Our Conquerors, the 
characters do face each other over issues demanded by the situation, but the scenes 
are not “constituted.” 





IAGO ON WOMEN 


WHEN DESDEMONA agrees to while away the time until Othello 
arrives by having a contest of wit with Iago, we are introduced to 
a battle which lies in the main current of traditional anti-feminist 
literature and illustrates many common Elizabethan conceptions 
of women. Iago himself initiates the discussion, while Desdemona 
continues the contest by proposing the subject for Iago’s poetical 
composition, and by inserting running comments which are in- 
tended to put Iago to difficulty. Iago, of course, is concerned only 
with the detraction of women, but Desdemona, with lively fem- 
inism, parries his cynical remarks and gets in some nice thrusts of 
her own. At the last she thinks to win by asking that Iago list the 
attributes of a perfect woman, since he has castigated the average 
woman as he finds her; but Desdemona loses, from Iago’s point of 
view, when he insists that even a perfect example of womanhood 
is good enough only to perform the chief duties of her sex by rearing 
children and overseeing petty household affairs. 

Iago’s harangue is apparently divided into three sections.'! He 
launches on his somewhat hackneyed diatribe with satirical re- 
marks on wives in general, directed chiefly at Emilia. Next he 
follows with a verse composition upon a subject set by Desdemona, 
which is mainly a collection of witty paradoxes somewhat after the 
Euphuistic manner. He winds up by listing the qualities of a sup- 
posedly perfect woman, and in doing so he follows a large number 
of treatises which inform the cautious Benedick how to choose a 
good wife from a bad. 

The satirical remarks just referred to have their origin in per- 
sonal reasons, namely Iago’s supposed jealousy of Emilia. He has 
seen Cassio kissing her, and says that if Emilia would give Cassio 
as much of her lips as she gives of her tongue to her husband, Cassio 
would certainly have enough. Desdemona defends Emilia by saying 
that at the moment, at any rate, she is properly silent in the pres- 
ence of her husband, and chides him only in her thoughts. But Iago 
replies that Emilia talks to him constantly when he is trying to 
sleep. Iago is here merely giving voice to a concept frequently found 
in Elizabethan writers. Thomas Heywood, for example, entitles 
one of his works, A Curtaine Lecture (i.e., a bed lecture), and relates 
that when the husbands “are willing to sleepe, [the wives] whisper 


1, i, 101-161. 
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many private lectures in their eares.’’? The nature of these lectures 
may be gathered from Joseph Swetnam, who says that 


Women are called night-Crowes, for that commonly in the night they will make 
request for such toyes as commeth in their heads in the day. Women know their 
time to worke their craft; for in the night they will worke a man like Waxe, and draw 
him like as Adamant doth Iron: and having once brought him to the bent of their 
Bow, then shee makes request for a Gowne of the new-fashion Stuffe, for a Petticote 
of the finest Stammell, or for a Hat of the newest fashion. Her husband being ouer- 
come by her flattering speech, partly hee yeeldeth to her request, although it be a 
gtiefe to him, for that he can hardly spare it out of his stocke; yet for quietnesse 
sake, hee doth promise what shee demandeth, partly because he would sleepe quietly 
in his Bed... * 


Because of insufficient evidence, I am unable to indicate the extent 
of this practice in these our pursy modern times; but well before 
Shakespeare similar ideas were current. The “proud wife” in her 
Pater Noster urges such action on the inexperienced newlywed,‘ and 
Wynkyn de Worde’s printing of The fyftene Joyes of Maryage offers 
such wifely action as one of the penalties of marriage: 


And lo maybe / his Wyfe an herte may haue 
Ryght good / desyrynge to be fresshe and gay 
For peraduenture / she this other day 

Was at a feest / where she dyde well aduyse 
Women of her degre / all other wyse 

Than she / appoynted / clothed / and arayde 
Within her mynde / than to her selfe she sayde 
That by her byrthe / she ought as well as they 
To be apparayled and in as good arey ... . 
But her entent to shewe / yet wyll she spare 
Tyll she with hym / at nyght be gone to bedde 
For there these Wyues trust well to be spedde 
Of suche petycyons / as they requyre.* 


Apparently it is a custom observed by the best of wives, for inter- 
estingly enough, Desdemona herself later indicates that she in- 
dulges in it. When Cassio approaches her to request that she act as 


* Thomas Heywood, A Curtaine Lecture, London, 1637, p. 145. Richard Brath- 
wait calls one of his books Ar’t Asleepe Husband? A Boulster Lecture, London, 1640; 
the engraving opposite the title page shows a wife lecturing her husband in bed. 

3 Joseph Swetnam, The Arraignment of Lewd, Idle, Froward, and vnconstant 
Women, London, 1622, pp. 11-12. This work was very popular, ten editions of it 
appearing between 1615 and 1637. 

* The proude wyues Pater Noster, London, 1560, sigs. Bi-B1”. 

5 Antoine de La Sale, The fyftene Joyes of maryage, London, 1509, sig. A8’; 
see Thomas Dekker, The Batchelars Banquet, London, 1603, sigs. A3-A3", 
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intermediary for him with Othello, Desdemona says she will assure 
him of his place, and continues 

If I do vow a friendship, I'll perform it 

To the last article: my lord shall never rest; 

I'll watch him tame and talk him out of patience; 

His bed shall seem a school, his board a shrift.* 


Indeed, Thomas Nashe insists that it is the duty of good wives to 
discuss household affairs with their husbands when they get them 
in bed.” 

After this preliminary skirmish on the age-old topic of woman’s 
tongue, Iago, being now warmed to his subject, continues with a 
more complete and abusive harangue: 


Come on, Come on; you are pictures out of doors, 

Bells in your parlours, wild-cats in your kitchens, 

Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 

Players in your housewifery, and housewives in your beds . . . 
Nay, it is true, or else I am a Turk: 

You rise to play and go to bed to work.* 


Coleridge seems to consider Iago’s remarks as thoroughly gratui- 
tous, calling them “the sneers which a proud, bad intellect feels 
towards women,” and going on to say that Shakespeare puts all 
sarcasms on women into the mouths of villains.* Nevertheless, 


these words of Iago, too, are in the long tradition of deprecations 
of women. Iago first calls women “pictures out of doors,” referring 
to the somewhat inordinate figures which the Elizabethan ladies 
presented to the public, with particular reference to the use of cos- 
metics. Richard Brathwait explains what Iago has mind: 


For what madnesse is it to change the forme of nature, and seeke beautie from a 
Picture? Which picture is vices posture, and the ages imposture. Neither do these 
affected trumperies, nor exquisite vanities become a Christian. For what is more 
vaine, than dying of the haire, painting of the face, laying out of breasts?" 


rm, iii, 21-24. 

7“Christ’s Teares over Ierusalem,” Works, ed. McKerrow, London, 1910, vol. 
ul, p. 144. See Lyly, ‘Later Love-Poems,” Works, ed. Bond, Oxford, 1902, vol. m1, 
p. 487; and Edmund Tilney, A brief and pleasant discourse of duties in Mariage, 
called the Flower of Friendshippe, London, 1568, sig. E6”. 

* 11, i, 110-116. 

* Note to line 118, Furness, Variorum edition of Othello. 

© Richard Brathwait, The English Gentleman, London, 1630, p. 259. See Ham- 
let’s ‘‘I have heard of your paintings too, well enough; God has given you one face, 
and you make yourselves another.” (11, i, 148-150.) 
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Bishop Hall elaborates on the idea by suggesting that if one of an 
Elizabethan lady’s ancestors should return, he would not recog- 
nize his offspring as a human being: 


Imagine [if] one of our fore-fathers . . . should see one of these his gay daughters 
walke in Cheape-side before him? What doe you thinke he would thinke it were? 
Here is nothing to be seene but a verdingale, a yellow ruffe, and a periwig, with 
perhaps some fethers waving in the top; . . . if then he should run before her, to see 
if by the fore-side he might ghesse what it were, when his eyes should meet with 
a poudred frizle, a painted hide shadowed with a fan not more painted, brests dis- 
played, and a loose locke erring wantonly over her shoulders, betwixt a painted 
cloth and skinne; .. . Is this (thinks he) the flesh and blood? is this the hayre? is 
this the shape of woman? or hath nature repented her work since my dayes, and 
begunne a new frame?" 


Next, Iago calls the ladies “‘bells’’ when entertaining guests in 
the parlour. He may be contrasting their actions when displaying 
hospitality, with their usual behavior to the husband in the privacy 
of the home. Or it is possible that he is commenting on their social 
qualities, since “‘Hee that would haue fine ghests, let him haue a 
fine wife,” and since a feminine virtue much admired is the ability 
to entertain by singing. “As for Musique,” writes Anthony Gibson, 
“among women it is so familiare, as their very voyce is naturally a 
hermonie.””* 

When Iago accuses women of being wildcats in their kitchens, 
he is merely turning a virtue into a vice. After all, it is the duty 
of the wife to oversee the running of the household and to keep 
her maids busy in order to keep them out of trouble. As Ludovicus 
Vives tells us, the kitchen is 


moore apte and conuenient for the woman than for the man, where that she in a 
maner doeth reygne all alone, but yet in such wise & maner, that she put to her 
hande to dresse her husbades meate, and not to cOmaunde it to be drest being 
absent. 


" Joseph Hall, ‘“The Righteous Mammon,” (preached in 1618), Works, London’ 
1634, p. 670. 

2 Jonson, Poetaster, 11, ii, 211-212; see Robert Snawsel, A looking glasse for 
Maried Folkes, London, 1610, sigs. ES-ES’. 

8 Anthony Gibson, A Womans Woorth, London, 1599, fol. 24. See Giovanni 
Michele Bruto, The necessarie, fit, and convenient Education of a yong Gentlewoman, 
London, 1598, sig. H4"; Nicholas Breton, Pasguils Mistresse, London, 1600, sig. 
C3"; Nashe, ‘‘Christ’s Teares,” op. cit., p. 135; Hoby’s translation of The Courtier, 
ed. Lamson and Smith, The Golden Hind, N. Y., 1942, p. 448. 

4 Thomas Becon, The booke of Matrimony, London, 1564, sig. CCC3". 

% Ludovicus Vives, The office and dutie of an husband, London, 1553? sigs. 
U3-U3". 
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Perhaps what Iago has in mind is the use of abusive language to 
the kitchen maids, especially since he adds that wives become devils 
when they have received some real or fancied wrong. Here again, 
Iago is simply recording a view often expressed by anti-feminists. 
In an early disputation, one of William Bercher’s characters argues: 


Joseph Swetnam remarks similarly,’? and Edward Gosynhill puts 
the same idea into verse, as he describes women; they have 


| Stomake stoute, with frowarde wyll 

; And namely, when ye touche the sore 
F With one bare worde, or lytle more 

if They flusshe and flame, as hote as fyre 
' And well as a Tode, for feruent yre.* 


2 

4 but for the women they have no spurrs that can make them go no bands that can 
7 hold them no bridle that can staye them no lawe that can subdue them no shame 
ce that can reteigne them... . Yf they be threpned they langwyshe . ... And thear 
| was never woman that cowlde pardon iniurye or acknowledge benefyte .... And 
: yf any man will speake a gaynste them. they take hym for a mortall enemye.”* 

i 

4 


However illogical may be Iago’s course of reasoning, by first 
accusing women of overdoing household work and in the next 
breath of skimping their duties, when he accuses wives of trifling 
in their household affairs and spending their waking hours in play, 
he is touching upon a serious matter. The very foundation of mar- 
riage is dependent upon a proper conception of the wifely duties, for 
. “A woman cannot possible doe any thing that may make her Hus- 
i band more in loue with her, then to play the good Huswife in her 
B house.’"® Edmund Tilney writes that “The office of the husbande 
is to bring in necessaries, of the wife, to keepe them. The office of 
the husbande is, to go abroad in matter of profite, of the wife, to 
tarrye at home, and see all be well there.’”° Thus it is, as Robert 
Cleaver points out, that the woman of the house is called a house- 
wife, “‘not a street-wife, one that gaddeth vp and downe, like 
Thamar: nor a field wife, like Dinah, but a house-wife: to shew that 





‘6 William Bercher, The nobility of woman, London, 1559, ed. Bond, London, 
1904, pp. 128-129. See Lyly, Sapho and Phao, tv, iv, 21-31. 

7 Swetnam, op. cit., p. 2. 

's Edward Gosynhill, Schole house of women, London, 1561, sig. Al’. See Becon, 
op. cit., sig. BBB6"; Everie Woman in her Humor, London, 1609, sig. A4. 

'® The Court of good Counsell, London, 1607, sig. E2; see sig. D4. Professor John 
Lievsay informs me that this work is an Anglicized version of part of Guazzo’s 
Civil Conversations. 

* Tilney, op. cit., sig. CS’. 
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a good wife keeps her house.’ Besides pleasing the husband and 
entertaining his friends, the wife has many duties connected with 
the running of the household. She must not sit idle, but must make 
good use of her needle in mending old clothes and making new ones, 
and of her rock in tending to the linen.” Unless she is a lady, she 
must know well the art of cooking and be able to vary the diet 
according to the season: if she be a lady, she must still oversee the 
kitchen maids, and Ludovicus Vives insists that even the young 
lady of gentle birth must be trained in the preparation of food. 
She must be able to prescribe for her family and her servants when 
they are sick. And in general she must rule the household and the 
maids, though not the men-servants.* Obviously she will have little 
time for visiting or for outside amusements. She is to leave home so 
rarely that on these occasions it should seem to her than she is going 
on a pilgrimage. 

Last of all Iago mentions the vice of eroticism as one belonging 
notably to women. He accuses them of being more given to sensu- 
ality than their husbands, calling them hussies in their beds, and 
alleging that they ‘‘rise to play and go to bed to work.”’ Such state- 
ments were common among those authors who wrote satirically 
against women. Tasso records that women are “insatiable, & vnsat- 
isfied,’’* and the author of The Praise and Dispraise of Women 
states: 


It seemeth that they are more borne and bredde vppon the earth, for to enterteine 
and nourish voluptuousnesse and Idlenesse, then for to bee trayned vp in matters 
of wayght and importuance.* 


Similarly, in one of John Taylor’s dialogues between husband and 
wife, the wife contends that she never gets any rest, saying, 


™ Robert Cleaver, A godlie forme of householde government, London, 1600, p. 
223. The same idea appears in Matthew Griffith, Bethel: or A Forme for Families, 
London, 1633, p. 25. See Lyly, Euphues and His England, Oxford, 1902, vol. u, p. 
226. 

= “A sleeke-stone to sinooth hir linnen” (Lyly, Euphues and His England, op. 
cit., p. 9.) 

* Richard Mulcaster, Positions, London, 1581, p. 178. See Vives, Instructid of 
of a Christen womd, London, 1529?, sig. D1’; Tilney, op. cit., sigs. E3v-ES. For the 
persistence of the tradition of the duties of a lady in the careful consideration of 
her household, see Mrs. Isabella Beeton, The Book of Household Management, Lon- 
don, n.d. (about the middle of the nineteenth century). 

* Ercole Tasso, Of Mariage and Wiuing, London, 1599, sig. C4. See The Cour- 
tier, op. cit., p. 455. 

* The Praise and Dispraise of Women, London, 1579, fol. 69. 
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I am forced as soone as I rise in the morning, to make a fire, sweepe the house, and 
get the childrens and your servants Breakfast; no sooner that done, and they out 
of the way, thinke upon Dinner; then no sooner Dinner eaten, then I must make all 
the dishes cleane againe, and sweepe the House: Then because I would be a good 
Huswife, I sit me downe to spin, then thinke upon your Supper, and study what will 
please your dainty chops, and make it ready against you come home, when you are 
halfe fox’t, then the children must be straight way thought upon, or else there’s 
nothing but crying and brawling, which makes my braines ake agen. Then all being 
satisfied, put the children to sleepe, then to bed my selfe; and thus a womans worke 
is never done. 


To which the husband replies, 


I doe verily thinke, when you are a bed, you doe wish that worke were never done.* 


Puttenham sums up all of these qualities in an interesting passage: 


We limit the comely parts of a woman to consist in foure points, that is to be 
a shrewe in the kitchin, a saint in the Church, an Angell at the bourd, and an Ape 
in the bed.*” 


At this point in the discussion Desdemona asks Iago how he 
would praise her, but Iago rather responds with witty verses in 
the ornate, courtly style, in which he discusses various combinations 
of fair, dark and ugly, witty and foolish women. 


If she be fair and wise, fairness and wit, 

The one’s for use, the other useth it... . 

If she be black, and thereto have a wit, 

She’ll find a white that shall her blackness fit ... . 
She never yet was foolish that was fair; 

For even her folly help’d her to an heir... . 
There’s none so foul and foolish thereunto 

But does foul pranks which fair and wise ones do.” 


Desdemona labels these “‘old fond paradoxes to make fools laugh 
i’ the alehouse.”” Rymer, in his Short View of Tragedy, apparently 
agrees with her, and berates Shakespeare for a prostitution of his 


* John Taylor, A Iuniper Lecture, London, 1639, pp. 12-14. See Everie Woman 
in her Humor, op. cit., sig. A4; Brathwait, English Gentleman, op. cit., p. 256 and 
Alexander Niccholes, Of marriage and wiving, London, 1615, p. 13, both of whom 
quote from Bacon, though not mentioning his name, that “Wiues are yong mens 
Mistresses,” etc. 

7 Arte of Poesie, ed. Arber, p. 299; first noted by Steevens in his commentary on 
this passage, and recorded in the Furness Variorum. See Samuel Rowlands, Look 
lo it: For, Ile Stabbe Ye, London, 1640, sig. Et". 

8 11, i, 130-143. 
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powers, and for a profanation of the tragic art. Of this passage in 
Othello, Rymer says, 


But the ground of all this Bedlam-Buffoonery we saw in the case of the French 
Strollers, the company for acting Christ’s Passion, or the Old Testament, were 
Carpenters, Cobblers, and illiterate fellows; who found that the Drolls, and Fool- 
eries interlarded by them, brought in the rabble, and lengthened their time, so they 
got money by the bargain. Our Shakspeare, doubtless, was a great Master in his 
craft. These Carpenters and Cobblers were the guides he followed. And it is then no 
wonder that we find so much farce and Apocryphal matter in his Tragedies. Thereby 
un-hallowing the Theater, profaning the name of Tragedy.*® 


The truth is, however, that Shakespeare was not at all following 
the improvised witticisms of the mystery plays, but rather the 
sophisticated writings of anti-feminist writers of various stamps. In 
other authors the paradoxes take various forms. In A Discourse of 
the Married and Single Life, may be found the following paradoxes: 
If she be faire, shee wilbe proud; for pride accompanieth beauty, euen as the shadow 
doth the body. If she be foule, then will shee bee iealous: for if shee haue any wit, 
she may in her glasse espy her wat of beauty, and knowing thee not to be blinde, 
she will soone imagine that thou seekest other company, and by this perswasion will 
perhaps procure some also for her selfe .. . . If thy wife which thou wilt take, be 
yong, shee will alway be importunate for her better attyring. If old, her neuer- 
leauing to counsell thee, wilbe intolerable . . . . If shee be poore, then looke to haue 
with her vnhappinesse. If rich, then expect pride... . If thy wife be a widdow, 
shee will alwaies be either praising or praying for her first husband. If a maide, 
she is then vnacquainted with thy conditions, and vnexpert in wiues duty and busi- 
nesse.*” 


Again, in Epicoene True-Wit warns his friend Morose of the dangers 
which devolve on those who become engaged in matrimony, using 
language similar to that of Iago: 

If shee be faire, yong, and vegetous, no sweet meats euer drew more flies; all the 
yellow doublets, and great roses i’ the towne will bee there. If foule, and crooked 
shee’ll bee with them, and buy those doublets, and roses, sir. If rich, and that you 
marry her dowry, not her; she’ll raigne in your house, as imperious as a widow. 
If noble, all her kindred will be your tyrannes .. . .™ 


Likewise, Richard Brathwait delivers A Ladies Love-Lecture, in 
which he says that women “pervert the use of their five Senses by 
ingaging them to sensuall ends.” He continues: 


** Edition of 1693, p. 110; quoted in Furness Variorum. 


%° A discourse of the married and single life, London, 1621, pp. 13-14, 18, 19, 24. 


3 1, ii, 66-73. 
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If old, their rivell’d furrowes make them sullen; If young, their taking beauties make 
them wanton. If rich, they are haughty; If poore, they turne naughty. 

Finally Desdemona, feeling rather desperate by this time, im- 
plies that there must be some woman who would make a good wife 
some ‘“‘deserving woman,” and asks Iago what sort of attributes 
such a one would have and to list her perfections. Iago replies with 
the following lines: 


She that was ever fair and never proud, 

Had tongue at will and yet was never loud, 
Never lack’d gold and yet went never gay, 
Fled from her wish and yet said ‘Now I may,’ 
She that being anger’d, her revenge being nigh 
Bade her wrong stay and her displeasure fly, 
She that in wisdom never was so frail 

To change the cod’s head for the salmon’s tail, 
She that could think and ne’er disclose her mind, 
See suitors following and not look behind, 

She was a wight, if ever such wight were, ... 
To suckle fools and chronicle small beer.* 


In this passage Iago sets forth his version of what was perhaps 
taken seriously by some men in search of wives. Of course Iago has 
not at all exhausted the list of virtues thought necessary by such 
men as Swetnam, for example, who tells the young man that before 
putting his foot out of doors he should inquire diligently what the 
girl’s reputation is, to discover if she be wise, kind, virtuous, house- 
wifely, saving, contented in disposition, and disposed to wear her 
own hair.* Brathwait recommends that the choice should include 
consideration of the young lady’s education, to be sure that she is 
qualified better in her intelligence than in her body, and insists 
that the parents, too, must be scrutinized to see if they are able to 
give the girl good advice.* In speaking generally, he says, 

Chuse thou thy wife (my Sonne) nor faire nor foule, 

Nor gay nor sluttish; silent, yet knowes when 

And where it’s fit to speak, one whose chaste soule 


® Richard Brathwait, “A Ladies Love-Lecture,” The English Gentleman, 
third edition, London, 1641, p. 450. 

%3 11, i, 149-161; Desdemona’s words omitted at line 160. 

* Swetnam, op. cit., pp. 46-47. Professor D. T. Starnes has called my attention 
to Sir Walter Raleigh’s Instructions to His Sonne (London, 1632), chapter two of 
which contains careful advice on how the choice of a wife should be made. 

% Richard Brathwait, The Good Wife, London, 1618, sig. B4. See Brathwait, 
The English Gentlewoman, London, 1631, sig. §3—44. 
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Shews modestie in blushes, and will len 
No eare of desire (for such desires may bee 
In purest love) by her enioying thee 

... let her cheeke 
Be without art: Chuse me a bashfull nay 
Before a quick assent... .* 


As Iago states, the lady of your choice should be fair, that is, 
should be of blonde complexion, even if the hair is not naturally 
honey-colored; beauty thus adorned will tend to induce the husband 
to seek his pleasures at home instead of in other places.” In Lyly’s 
Campaspe, Appeles remarks to Alexander that the hair must have 
a blonde color, even if the eyebrows are black: ‘‘For now, if the 
haire of her eie browes be black, yet must the haire of her head be 
yellowe.’** And there were many recipes for producing this re- 
quired hue of the hair: 

To make haire as yellowe as gold. Take the rine or scrapings of Rubarbe, and stiepe 
it in white wine, or in cleere lie: and after you have washed your head with it, you 


shall weatte your haires with a Spoonge or some other cloth, and let them drie by 
the fire, or in the sunne: After this weatte them and drie them againe.” 


The word fair, however, refers not only to the hair but to the whole 
complexion. Blondeness was seemingly preferred because it was a 
distinguishing feature of the idle court lady; it was the maids who 
were nut-brown. Of course the fact that Queen Elizabeth was a 
type of the blonde gave further impetus to the vogue, as did the 
picture of the Elizabethan beauty as portrayed in the sonnets. 
Anthony Gibson further attests this ideal requirement, at the same 
time urging that the young man’s choice should not be focused upon 
outward beauty. He suggests that the woman who writes to her 
lover as follows should be considered the fairest of all: 


My Loue, I am a little blacke, 

But say that I were much more black. 
Mine eyes browne, my face like browne, 
Admit my necke and brests more browne. 
My hair and skin all black to be, 

Sauing my teeth of Iuory:.. . 


* Brathwait, The Good Wife, sig. B2’. 

37 Tasso, op. cit., sig. B2. 

8 111, iv, 89-90. 

* Girolamo Ruscelli (Alessio), The Secretes of reuerende Maister Alexis of Pie- 
mount, London, 1568, fol. 72”. 
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Must I for this my louely browne, 
Haue my Loue on me to frowne? 
Are not my eyes as piercing still, 
And able Marble hearts to kill? 
Or can my Loue be ere the lesse, 
My minde being made of gentlenesse.” 


That the woman chosen to be a wife should avoid any tendency 
toward the sin of pride, is borne out by numerous writers. “A proud 
Woman could not loue effectually, because suspition continually 
attendeth her.” believes the Florentine Leon Alberto.“ Pride is a 
vice which has many manifestations. A prideful woman will have 
her breakfast in bed and spend the morning dressing her hair.” 
She will bestow too much time painting her face and using other 
cosmetic aids. She will give too much time to her clothes, and is 
very likely to beggar her husband by such unbridled vanity.“ 
Even if she is wealthy (and the prospective bride should never 
lack gold, because the husband must have the wherewithal to live 
in style) ,“* and need not bankrupt her husband to put finery on her 
back, nevertheless she should attire herself “with more care than 
cost.” Pride will lead a women to 


haue the chamber fill’d with a succession of groomes, footmen, vshers, and other 
messengers; besides embroyderers, iewellers, tyre-women, sempsters, fether-men, 
perfumers; while shee feeles not how the land drops away; nor the acres melt; nor 
forsees the change, when the mercer has your woods for her veluets; neuer weighes 
what her pride costs.* 


Arthur Dent sums up the qualities of a proud woman thus: 


Yet we see how proud many, especially women, be of such bables: for when they haue 
spent a good part of the day in tricking and trimming, pricking and pinning, prank- 
ing and pouncing, girding and lacing, and brauing vp themselues in most exquisite 
manner, then out they come into the streetes, with their Pedlers shop about their 
backe, and carie their crests very high, taking them selues to bee little Angels: or 


“ Gibson, op. cit., fols. 56’-57”. 

* Leon Baptista Alberti, The Arte of Loue, London, 1598, fol. 23”. 

“ Breton, op. cit., sig. D3’. 

*® Vives, The office and dutie of an husband, op. cit., sig. X6". See Elizabeth Gry- 
meston, Miscellanea, London, 1606?, sig. H8’; Swetnam, the Woman-hater ... A 
new Comedie, London, 1620, sig. Fi” (Act m1, Scene i); Everie Woman, op. cit., sig. 
A3"; Swetnam, op. cit., p. 7; Thomas Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, Works, ed. Grosart, 
1883-1884, vol. 11, p. 43. 

“ Tasso, op. cit., sig. B2’. 
“ Brathwait, Gentlewoman, op. cit., sig. §4, Epistle Dedicatory. 
“ Epicoene, ul, ii, 136-143. 
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at least, somewhat more than other women; whereupon they do so exceedingly swell 
with pride, that it is to be feared, they will burst with it as they walke in the 
streetes. And truly wee may thinke the very stones in the streete, and the beames in 
the houses do quake, & wonder at their monstrous, intolerable, and excessiue 
pride: for it seemeth that they are altogether a lumpe of pride, a masse of pride, euen 
altogether made of pride, and nothing else but pride, pride.” 


It is no wonder, then, that he who is seeking a future wife should 
especially beware of a proud woman. 

A woman, furthermore, as Iago insists, should be able to think 
without speaking, and when she does speak, it should be in a soft 
voice. A good wife, writes Sir Thomas Overbury, “leaves tattling 
to the Gossips of the Towne, and is more seene then heard.’ 
She should generally be silent, ‘for silence and patience are the 
two indissoluble ties of conjugall love and piety.’’** It is only the 
uncontrolled woman, argues George Whetstone, who “‘desireth 
without checke to pratle, and without discretion to gouerne.’’® 
If a wife would only keep quiet when her husband is in a choleric 
and hasty mood and chides her, the meals would be much more 
peaceful and pleasant. A man does not want a wife whose tongue 
sounds in his ears “like the clapper of a great bell” and whose talk 
is a continual torment to the whole neighborhood.® It is interesting 
to note that when Cordelia dies, the one of her virtues which Lear 
singles out to comment on is that “‘her voice was ever soft, gentle, 
and low, an excellent thing in woman.” Yet the wife should not 
always be silent, but should know when is the proper time to keep 
silence and when is the proper time to speak,** as Emilia does when 
Iago orders her to charm her tongue and she says, “‘I will not charm 


‘7 Arthur Dent, The Plaine Mans Path-way to Heauen, London, 1601, p. 43. 
See Thomas Carter, Carters Christian Common V Vealth, London, 1627, p. 81. 

8 Sir Thomas Overbury, His Wife, London, 1632 (6th ed.), sig. GS’. 

* Heywood, op. cit., p. 143. See Cleaver, op. cit., p. 230; V. Herman (von Wild), 
Dewty of maried folkes, London, 1553?, sig. A5; Jacques Du Bosc, The compleat 
woman, London, 1639, p. 18; Leonard Wright, A Display of Duty, London, 1616, 
fol. 11”. 

5° George Whetstone, An Heptameron of Ciuill Discourses, London, 1582, 
sig. Q3. 

5 Robert Cleaver, A Godlie Forme of Household Government, London, 1598, 
p. 230. See Swetnam, op. cit., p. 55. 

2 Peele, The Old Wive’s Tale, ll. 223-228. 

8 y, iii, 272-273. 

% Sir Thomas Elyot, The Defence of Good women, London, 1545, sig. D3; see 
Brathwait, Good Wife, sig. B2”. 
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my tongue; I am bound to speak.’ Ludovicus Vives recommends 
that when a woman does speak, “let her cémunicatid be simple, 
not affectate nor ornate, for y* declareth the vanitie of y® mind.””™ 

Perhaps the virtue most difficult of achievement, which Iago 
includes in his list, is that of not being revengeful, even when of- 
fended and when revenge for the offence lies ready at hand. The 
ideal wife should be like the Patient Griselda, “patient to suffer,’’®” 
but few women have the ability so to conduct themselves under 
duress. In The Unfortunate Traveller, Nashe says of Diamante, 
Hir husband had abused her, and it was verie necessarie she should be reuenged. 


Seldome doe they prooue patient martyrs who are punisht vniustly: one waie or 
other they will crie quittance whatsoeuer it cost them. 


ee 





Be ay eee 


Edward Gosynhill expresses the idea more forcefully in verse: 


Eche other man, in generall 

) And namely those, that maryed be 

Gyue euydent, testimonyall 

Affermynge the same, yf I wolde lye 

And thus reporte, that femynye 

Ben euyll to please, and worse to truste 
Crabbed and comberous, whé them selfe luste. 
Haue tongue at large, voyce loude & shryl 

Of wordes wonderous, passynge store 

Stomake stoute, with frowarde wyll. 


. A wife, says Iago, should be wise, especially in practical wisdom. 
) As Barnabe Riche puts it: 


A good woman is laborious, like the marchantes ship that seekes to bring in, shee 
bringeth in by her good foresight, by her care, by her diligence, and by the wisdome 
of her gouernement.” 


This wisdom, however, should be inherent in her, and not got by 


study. 
; Give me next Good, an understanding Wife 
‘ By Nature wise, not Learned by much Art, 
Some Knowledge on her side, will all my life 
, % y, ii, 184. 


1 Vives, Offices of husband, op. cit., sig. Q3”. 

5? Heywood, op. cit., p. 143. 

58 Thomas Nashe, Works, ed. McKerrow, London, 1910, vol. 1, p. 263. 

5° Gosynhill, op. cit., sig. Al’. 

e ® Barnabe Riche, The Excellency of good women, London, 1613, p. 11. See 
Alberti, op. cit., fol. 13%. 
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More scope of conversation impart: 
Besides her inborne vertue fortifie. 
They are most firmly good, that best know why.* 


Vives believes that 


Womans thought is swyfte / and for y* most parte vnstable / walkyng and wan- 
dring out from home / and sone wy! slyde / by the reason of it owne slypernes. 
Therfore redying were the best. 


A woman should be particularly careful of her demeanor in 
public. Iago praises that woman who can feel that suitors have 
their eyes on her and yet not constantly look behind to see if they 
are following: 

Vppon no occasion [women] will crosse the streete, to haue a glaunce of some Gallant, 
deeming that men by one looke of them, shoulde be in loue with them.* 


If at home the men are sitting apart from the ladies, a proper wife 
will not think that they are talking of her or looking at her.™ 
Indeed, women should be very chary of their conduct in general: 
they must be careful of their speech and of their writing; they must 
be sure that their eyes and the expressions of their faces indicate no 
looseness of character; their gestures must not be gross; their lan- 
guage should be fashionable, but not frivolous.® 

Iago evidently wishes to make it plain that no such paragon 
as he has just described exists. Here he has the company of Tasso, 
who writes, “It is impossible to find a shee, that hath all these 
good properties in her,”® and concludes by saying that it is there- 
fore obvious that marriage should be entirely eschewed. 

We see, moreover, that Shakespeare has been at some pains to 
set forth Desdemona as an example of the ideal wife; hence her 
conversation with her betrayer, on the subject of good women, has 
ironical force. Iago seems to have recognized the true quality of 
her whom he is to destroy, when he says of her, “‘And many worthy 
and chaste dames even thus, all guiltless, meet reproach’; and 
yet he did not hesitate. Perhaps, then, there is a slight discrepancy 
here in putting such conventional phrases into Iago’s mouth. Cassio 


6! Overbury, op. cit., sig. DS. 

® Vives, Instructié, op. cit., sigs. C3*—-C4. 

® Thomas Nashe, The Anatomie of Absurditie, London, 1589, sig. B1. 
* Vives, Instructid, op. cit., sig. N4’. 

% Heywood, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 

*® Tasso, op. cit., sig. B2”. 

87 rv, i, 47-48. 
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had previously praised Desdemona for being “a most exquisite 
lady,”’ “fresh and delicate,” with “an inviting eye” though “right 
modest,” concluding that “‘she is indeed perfection.” But it is 
Othello who gives the most complete and illustrative testament of 
Desdemona’s praiseworthy qualities. When first tempted to jeal- 
ousy by Iago, Othello calmly replies, 
Tis not to make me jealous 
To say my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 


Is free of speech, sings, plays and dances well; 
Where virtue is, these are more virtuous.® 


And later, when Iago’s insidious words have begun to work their 
way into Othello’s gentlemanly and unsuspecting heart, the tor- 
tured husband cries out in his attempt to weigh her virtues with 
what he has learned: 

Hang her! I do but say what she is: so delicate with her needle: an admirable 


musician: O! she will sing the savageness out of a bear: of so high and plenteous wit 
and invention. 


But Iago is afraid Othello will convince himself that Desdemona 
could not be lacking in chastity when she has these other requisite 
qualities, and inserts, the comment “She’s the worse for all this.” 
To which Othello agrees, but adds, “‘and then, of so gentle a con- 
dition.””® Notice that Othello speaks particularly of her beauty, 
her competence as a dancer, her skill with the needle, her ability as 
a musician, her wisdom, her originality, and her disposition. Further, 
Desdemona shows by her very actions that she is an example of the 
perfect wife, as when she prepares for her death bed, saying, “We 
must not now displease him... my love doth so approve him, 
That even his stubbornness, his checks, his frowns, . . . have grace 
and favour in them”’;” or when with her dying breath she says to 
Emilia, ‘Commend me to my kind lord.”” 

CARROLL CAMDEN 
The Rice Institute , 


$8 11, iii, 18-28. 

69 11, iii, 183-186. 
7 rv, i, 189-204. 
7. rv, iii, 17-21. 

® vy, ii, 125. 












CYRIL TOURNEUR ON REVENGE 


CYRIL TOURNEUR occupies a peculiar position in Jacobean drama. 
If the sole play to be laid to his credit is The Atheist’s Tragedy, he is 
decidedly second rate. On the other hand, if we can restore to him 
The Revengers Tragedie, he takes his place as a peer of Middleton, 
Ford, Webster, Marston, and Massinger. The Revengers Tragedie 
was published in quarto in 1607 with no author indicated. It was 
ascribed to Tourneur in 1656 by Archer’s list, and in Kirkman’s lists 
of 1661 and 1671.' Until the time of Fleay, no one had questioned 
this ascription. In this century, Professor Oliphant has marshalled 
an imposing array of metrical and verbal evidence to give the play 
to Middleton,? but verbal tests must give place to other evidence if 
it can be found. Oliphant himself admits one weakness to his argu- 
ment, saying: “In his tragedies Middleton shows no concern what- 
ever with moral problems (though he does in one comedy, ‘The 
Phoenix’), whereas Tourneur is primarily a missionary moralist.’’ 
He goes on to say, ‘““To make the case [for Tourneur’s authorship] 
a good one, some development from one play to the other must be 
shown; but such development never has been shown, and, I venture 
to say, never can be shown.’ With all due respect to Professor 
Oliphant, the present writer feels that he can detect such a develop- 
ment from one play to the other, and that together they possess a 
common approach to the problem of revenge, and that together 
they present a single mind’s ordered view of the universe. 

Most critics agree that The Revengers Tragedie (c. 1606) is the 
earlier play. Under the influence of Marston, Tourneur combines in 
his protagonist, Vindice, the functions of revenger and malcontent. 
Vindice’s mistress has been murdered by the Duke because she will 
not submit to his lust. Holding her skull in his hands as a symbol 
of revenge, Vindice opens the play with a soliloquy which reveals 
how the entire court has abandoned reason and order in favor of 
avarice, lechery, and chaos. 


Duke: royall letcher; goe, gray hayrde adultery, 
And thou his sonne, as impious steept as hee: 


1 E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (London, 1923) rv, 42. 

2 E. H. C. Oliphant, “The Authorship of the Revenger’s Tragedy,” Stud. Phil., 
xxu (1926). 

3 E. H. C. Oliphant, ‘‘Tourneur and Mr. T. S. Eliot,” Stud. Phil., xxx11 (1935), 
594. 


‘ Ibid., p. 550. 
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Cyril Tourneur on Revenge 


And thou his bastard true-begott in euill: 
And thou his Dutchesse that will doe with Diuill, 
Foure exlent Characters—O that marrow-leffe [sic] age, 
Would stuffe the hollow Bones with dambd desires, 
And stead of heate kindle infernall fires, 

Within the spend-thrift veynes of a drye Duke, 

A parcht and iuicelesse luxur. 


[To the skull of his mistress. 
Thou sallow picture of my poysoned loue, 


When life and beauty naturally fild out 

These ragged imperfections; 

When two-heauen-pointed Diamonds were set 
In those vnsightly Rings;—then ’twas a face 

So farre beyond the artificiall shine 

Of any womans bought complexion 

That the vprightest man, (if such there be, 
That sinne but seauen times a day) broke custome 
And made vp eight with looking after her. 

Oh she was able to ha made a Vsurers sonne 
Melt all his patrimony in a kisse, 

And what his father fiftie yeares told 

To haue consumde, and yet his sute beene cold: 


Vindice, having in his Marstonian fashion put his finger on the cor- 
ruption of the court, then appoints himself a Hercules to sweep out 
this Augean Stable, and incidentally to revenge his murdered mis- 
tress. At every turn he is aided and abetted by his younger brother, 
Hippolito, who is but a weaker Vindice. Once he has clearly estab- 
lished Vindice’s motive, Tourneur abandons him to introduce other 
characters, and we discover to our surprise that nearly all of them 
seek revenge. No fewer than six other people start plots and inform 
the audience that vengeance motivates their actions. For conven- 
ience the revenge motives are first arranged in a list. Each of these 
will be considered in detail. 

(1) The Duchess, whose ‘“‘Youngest Son”’ is on trial for rape, 
seeks revenge on her husband because he has not caused the boy to 
be immediately acquitted. He has merely stopped the trial to 
prevent the sentence of death from being pronounced. 

(2) The Duchess convinces Spurio, the bastard son of the Duke, 
that his bar sinister gives him cause for vengeance against his father. 


’ Cyril Tourneur, The Revengers Tragedie, (ed. by Allardyce Nicoll, London, 
1929), 1, i, 1-69. 
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(3) The “Youngest Son’ having been executed by a mistake, 
Supervacuo and Ambitioso seek revenge on Lussurioso whom they 
hold responsible. 

(4) Lussurioso seeks revenge on his servant, Piato (Vindice 
in disguise), who had given him erroneous information. In acting 
on it, Lussurioso nearly lost his life. 

(5) Lussurioso thinks that Piato’s trick had been motivated by 
revenge because he (Lussurioso) was ‘‘too honest.” 

(6) Ambitioso and Supervacuo plan revenge on Spurio because 
of his adultery with their mother. 

(7) Vindice and Hippolito seek revenge for the death of the 
former’s mistress. 

(8) Vindice and Hippolito seek revenge on Lussurioso because 
he has attempted to seduce their sister, Castiza. 

(9) Antonio, the husband of the woman raped by the “‘Young- 
est Son,”’ has cause for revenge, but takes no active steps himself. 

This list clearly indicates that Tourneur was exploring the en- 
tire idea of revenge, attempting to illustrate it in all its aspects. 
After the long series of revenge plays which had held the stage since 
Kyd, it remained for Tourneur to experiment with many revengers 
and to come to grips with the moral aspects of the problem. This 
list suggests that the title of Tourneur’s earlier play may have 
been incorrectly read for over three hundred years, and that it 
should be The Revengers’ Tragedy instead of The Revenger’s Tragedy.® 
If we are to understand Tourneur’s ideas, we must analyze these 
revenge plots and reach what conclusions we can from their de- 
velopment as a preliminary to reconstructing his ethical position. 

(1) The Duchess leaves the trial scene filled with rage at her 
husband, the Duke, because her ‘‘ Youngest Son’”’ has been brought 
so near the scaffold. She congratulates herself for her forbearance 
in not seeking her husband’s death. Instead, “‘wedlock faith shall 
be forgot.’”’ Tourneur answers her view in the Castiza plot where he 
strongly upholds conventional views of sex morality. 


® Although little weight can be placed on Elizabethan punctuation, it is inter- 
esting to note that in the only two contemporary versions of R. T., the apostrophe is 
omitted, the Stationers’ Register entry of 1607 reading. “Twoo plaies: thone called 
the reuengers tragedie,” and the t.p. of the only Q. (1607) “The Revengers 
Tragedie.” The three surviving versions of the title of A. T. all definitely indicate its 
singularity. S. R., “The tragedie of the Atheist.” Q1. (1611) “The Atheist’s 
Tragedie.”” Q2. (1612) “The Atheist’s Tragedy.” 
* R, T., 1, ii, 122. 
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Cyril Tourneur on Revenge 75 


(2) The Duchess has chosen Spurio, the bastard son of her 
husband, as the man with whom she will simultaneously consum- 
mate revenge and adultery, and skillfully convinces him that he 
should be revenged. 

Who would not be reuengd of such a father, 


E’en in the worst way? I would thanke that sinne, 
That could most iniury him, and bee in league with it.* 


Spurio consents, even though he hates her and all her children. 


... Oh—damnation met 
The sinne of feasts, drunken adultery. 
I feele it swell me; my reuenge is iust.® 


That Tourneur rejected the idea of revenge by adultery the Castiza 
plot and the subsequent fate of these two worthies amply attest. 

(3) Ambitioso and Supervacuo, younger brothers to Lussurioso 
have conspired his death. Their tricks backfire, and the ‘Youngest 
Son” meets the death intended for Lussurioso. In senseless rage, 
they plan ‘“‘revenge”’ on the latter who has been so inconsiderate as 
to escape with his life. This plot runs into the ground, being swal- 
lowed up by the schemes of Vindice and his brother, but it is clearly 
and explicitly stated.’ This instance presents an illogical revenge, 
baseless, motivated only by malice and injured pride. Tourneur 
felt, apparently, no need to pursue it, for the audience would readily 
see it for what it was, and reject its basic premises together with 
its would-be perpetrators. 

(4) Vindice, in his role as Piato, has told Lussurioso that his 
stepmother, the Duchess, is at that moment in bed with Spurio. 
Lussurioso, sword in hand, rushes into the room, only to find the 
Duke instead of Spurio sharing the Duchess’s bed. Lussurioso’s 
disgrace and peril motivate his desire for vengeance on Piato. Vin- 
dice abandons his disguise as Piato and takes service under Lus- 
surioso under his own name. His first task is to murder Piato! 
Lussurioso’s constant and bold-faced lying in the scene, and his 
actions throughout the play sufficiently dispose of him as a revenger 
worthy of serious consideration. On no ethical problem is he ever 
on the side of morality. 

(5) This requires no comment, serving merely as a variation in 
a minor key on the main theme. 

8 Tbid., 1, ii, 176-178. 
9 Tbid., 1, ii, 209-211. 
10 Tbid., 111, vi, 120. 
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(6) Ambitioso and Supervacuo’s plan of revenge on their step- 
mother and on Spurio because of their adultery takes its stand on 
better moral grounds than their previous revenge notion. They 
seem, however, less concerned about their stepmother’s morals than 
they do about the possible advantages that may accrue to Spurio 
as a result of his position as royal lover. The conclusion of this plot 
emphasizes this idea, because the brothers die in a quarrel over the 
succession. 

(7 and 8) These points must be considered together because 
they are inter-dependent, although Act Three sees the fruition of 
the first. In the speech already quoted, Vindice sounds the moral 
note, and pictures himself as a cleanser of the corrupt court. His 
Mistress’s skull becomes his memento of revenge, replacing the 
customary ghost, and is made into the instrument of revenge when 
the Duke dies as a result of kissing its poisoned lips. Vindice never 
questions the ethics of revenge. He and Hippolito have high moral 
standards throughout their dealings with their sister, but become 
machiavellians toward the Duke and Lussurioso. Vindice re- 
peatedly calls on Heaven for vengeance, and then never waits for it 
to act. He scruples at nothing to attain his vengeance; lies, deceits, 
poisons, flattery, dissimulation, disguises, and treachery lie ready 
to his hand. When he kills the Duke, he displays a sadistic joy at 
the nobleman’s suffering. He deteriorates steadily throughout the 
play. On hearing his first speech, we accept his views, and ally 
ourselves firmly with his cause. But on hearing his foolish rationali- 
zation of his offensive proposals to his own sister, we begin to lose 
faith in him. The juxtaposition of his pleadings for Heaven’s aid 
with his own diabolic action stands out so clearly that we can only 
conclude that Tourneur must have meant it to be noted. When they 
murder the Duke, Vindice and Hippolito definitely turn villains. 
Hippolito approves his brother’s schemes, 


Brother I do applaud thy constant vengeance, 
The quaintnesse of thy malice aboue thought." 


And when the Duke falls into the trap, Vindice exclaims about him- 
self, his brother, and the skull: 


Villaines all three!—the very ragged bone 
Has beene sufficiently reuengd.” 


1 Jbid., m1, v, 111-112. 
12 Tbid., 11, v, 162-163. 
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At the end of the play, Vindice and Hippolito accomplish their 
revenge by the old trick of the mask. Immediately Heaven shows 
its disapproval of the violence by thundering.” Then the brothers 
smugly announce their crimes to Antonio, whom they have seated 
on the throne. He responds with what might be called the official 
vengeance by the state. It was the duty of the magistrate, who was 
God’s authorized deputy for earthly justice, to punish criminals. 
Only when rulers or courts were weak or corrupt would God’s 
Providence intervene to insure justice. No such difficulty arises 
here, however; the brothers openly confess their guilt, and their 
sentencing is a matter of course. This is clearly no personal revenge; 
Antonio has reasons for gratitude toward the brothers, but as head 
of the state must condemn them to death. His comment, ‘You 
that would murder him would murder me,’ must be read to 
mean, you who have once committed regicide might do so again. 
This is the only interpretation that makes sense when taken with 
the speech of Vindice which follows, and which is completely in the 
tradition of the “scaffold speech.” 


May not we set as well as the Dukes sonne? 

Thou hast no conscience, are we not reuengde? 

Is there one enemy left aliue amongst those? 

Tis time to die, when we are our selues our foes. 

When murders shut deeds closse, this curse does seale ’em, 
If none disclose ’em they them selues reueale ’em! 

This murder might haue slept in tonglesse brasse, 

But for our selues, and the world dyed an asse; 

Now I remember too, here was Piao 

Brought forth a knauish sentance once—no doubt (said he) but time 
Will make the murderer bring forth himselfe. 

Tis well he died, he was a witch. 

And now my Lord, since we are in for euer: 

This worke was ours which else might haue beene slipt, 
And if we list, we could haue Nobles clipt, 

And go for lesse then beggers, but we hate 

To bleed so cowardly; we haue ynough. 

Yfaith, we’re well, our Mother turnd, our Sister true, 

We die after a nest of Dukes, adue.* 


'8 Tbid., v, iii, 56. 

\ Ibid., v, iii, 148. 

‘6 Tbid., v, iii, 151-169. For a discussion of the “scaffold speech” convention, 
see my English Domestic, or Homiletic Tragedy, 1575-1642 (New York, 1943), pp. 
17-18, 185 ff. 
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Here Vindice plainly calls himself a murderer, and clearly states 
that Providence will reveal a murderer if all else fails. This theme is 
repeated by his reference to Piato, himself in disguise, who had 
iterated the same truth, and whom he calls a witch for his veracity. 
But Vindice shows his final lack of faith by showing that he could 
not wait for vengeance, that he would take no chances that the 
revenge “might haue beene slipt.”” The morals are rendered em- 
phatic by the frequent use of rhyme in the speech. Antonio drives 
the point home in his closing lines, lines which act as epilogue for 
the play. 

How subtilly was that murder closde! bear vp 

Those tragick bodies, tis a heauy season: 

Pray heauen their bloud may wash away all treason."* 


The word “murder”’ in the first line can hardly refer to any other 
actions than those of Vindice and Hippolito, coming as it does 
after the speech previously quoted. Their blood is to wash away 
their crimes. With the brothers dragged to execution like criminals, 
Tourneur dismisses their style of vengeance. Their reasons, he tells 
us, were good, their methods evil. 

(9) One revenger’s conduct appears to be beyond reproach. 
Where Vindice had engaged in bloody crimes for the furtherance 
of his vengeance, Antonio waits for Heaven’s intervention. Antonio 
has only two significant appearances in the play and is often over- 
looked. He is, however, of the utmost importance. His situation is 
nearly parallel to Vindice’s, for his wife has been raped by the 
Duchess’s ‘‘Youngest Son,” and has ended her life with becoming 
reverence to literary tradition. Thus each man has lost the woman 
he loves, through the lust of the Duke and his family. The first time 
he appears, Antonio tells of his wife’s ravishment and death. He 
suggests no action. Hippolito swears vengeance, and Antonio 
simply accepts it on the condition that it will be done if the courts 
do not condemn the boy and all else has failed. But Providence 
clearly takes a hand when the ravisher perishes through a mis- 
understanding. At the very end of the play, Vindice tells Antonio 
that his wife’s murder has been revenged. Antonio replies, “Just 
is the Lawe aboue,’’”” a clear acceptance of divine law’s having 
willed this revenge. 

In Antonio, then, is the man who is the first draft of Charle- 


6 Tbid., v, iii, 170-172. 
17 Tbid., v, iii, 132. 
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mont in The Atheist’s Tragedy. He does nothing for himself. He 
waits for justice; he does his duty; he does not try to control events; 
and he is rewarded in the end by the chief position in the state. His 
immediate and decisive action against Vindice and Hippolito 
reinforces his moral position. 

The Revengers Tragedie can be said to be primarily a study in 
the whole problem of revenge. Active personal vengeance of any 
type is rejected, death being the invariable lot of any who take this 
route, and Tourneur makes it clear that such vengeance is directly 
opposed to God’s law. What, then, is the conclusion taught in the 
play, and exemplified by Antonio? Simply, it is this, that if estab- 
lished authorities fail, ““Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,” and 
that Heaven will aid the honest man who suffers his wrongs in 
patience and faith. 


II 


In The Atheist’s Tragedy, or, The Honest Man’s Revenge (c- 
1610), Tourneur set himself the task of dramatizing the conclusion 
he had already reached in The Revengers Tragedie. Here a revenger 
with faith is contrasted with an atheist, and the plots of D’Amville 
give the dramatic conflict which can no longer be supplied by the 
revenger’s machinations. The atheist, D’Amville, who depends on 
material gain plus human reason for the attainment of his ends, 
murders his brother, Montferrers, and falsely reports the death 
of the latter’s son, Charlemont. D’Amville speedily weds his sickly 
son, Rousard, to Castabella, the affanced of Charlemont. Mont- 
ferrers’s ghost reveals his murder to Charlemont, but bids him 


... leaue reuenge vnto the King of kings.” 


Thus appears a man who is bidden to act as Antonio had done, to 
take no direct steps, but to wait for Providence to accomplish 
vengeance for him. After Charlemont’s return, Providence begins 
to move against D’Amville by smiting his sons. D’Amville trumps 
up murder charges against Charlemont who disdains to defend 
himself, and is condemned to death. D’Amville claims the privilege 
of chopping off Charlemont’s head, and in lifting the axe for the 
stroke, knocks out his own brains. With gratifying if surprising 
stamina, D’Amville delivers a long speech recognizing the power of 
heavenly justice and its particular aptness in his own case. Tri- 


8 Cyril Tourneur, The Atheist’s Tragedy, (ed. by Allardyce Nicoll, London, 
1929), 11, vi, 27. 
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umphantly acquitted, Charlemont receives as his due not only the 
titles left vacant by the several deaths in the play, but also the hand 
of the fair Castabella, still chaste by reason of her former husband’s 
impotence. 

D’Amville’s atheism is a logical development of Vindice’s fear 
that if he failed to act his revenge would never be accomplished. 
D’Amville goes further than Vindice in his rational expression of his 
views, rejecting Godhead for Nature, by which he means scientific 
nature as understood by the limits of man’s reason. Along with 
showing the answer to the revenge problem, the play has the addi- 
tional purpose of discrediting D’Amville’s view. God’s Providence 
early warns him of his error, for thunder and lightning are used as 
in The Revengers Tragedie to show Heaven’s stern disapproval of 
the murder of Montferrers.'? D’Amville, recovering from a mo- 
mentary fear, explains the phenomenon in scientific terms. 

What! 

Doest start at thunder? Credit my beliefe, 
T’is a meere effect of nature. An 

Exhalation hot and dry, inuolu’d 

Within a watrie vapour i’ the middle 
Region of the ayre. Whose coldnesse 
Congealing that thicke moysture to a cloud; 
The angry exhalation shut within 

A prison of contrary qualitie, 

Striues to be free; and with the violent 
Eruption through the grossenesse of that cloud; 
Makes this noyse we heare.*° 


Facing death, D’Amville, convinced of the folly of his ways, re- 
nounces his materialistic position, exclaiming to the Judge’s cry of 
“God forbid!”’ 


Forbid? You lie Iudge. He commanded it. 

To tell thee that mans wisedome is a foole. 

I came to thee for Iudgement; and thou think’st 
Thy selfe a wise man. I outreach’d thy wit; 

And made thy Iustice Murders instrument, 

In Castabella’s death and Charlemonts. 

To crowne my Murder of Montferrers with 

A safe possession of his wealthie state.— 


8 Ibid , 11, iv, 161 
20 Ibid., 11, iv, 162-173. 
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There was the strength of natural] vnderstanding. 
But Nature is a foole. There is a power 

Aboue her that hath ouerthrowne the pride 

Of all my proiects and posteritie; 

(For whose suruiuing bloud, I had erected 

This proud monument) and strucke ’em dead 
Before me. For whose deathes, I call’d to thee 

For Iudgement. Thou didst want discretion for 

The sentence. But yond’ power that strucke me, knew 
The Iudgement I deseru’d; and gaue it.™ 


In the last four lines of this speech, D’Amville appears to be de- 
veloping Antonio’s statement, “‘Iust is the lawe aboue.” Here is a 
clear contrast of heavenly justice with the imperfect workings of 
earthly courts. Although the court here is honest, as it is not in 
R. T., its wisdom is limited, and it requires an act of God’s Provi- 
dence to insure justice. 

As Antonio succeeded to the chief position in the state in R. T.., 
so Charlemont succeeds to the titles formerly possessed by D’Am- 
ville. Thus in each case, the injured but honest man is rewarded 
with the estates and positions of the injurers. 

Two or three other similarities between the two plays exist 
which seem to show the same imagination at work. Both the big 
seduction scenes, the Duke and “The Country Lady” (R. T., m1, 
v), and D’Amville and Castabella (A. T., rv, iii), have a decided 
charnel house atmosphere. “The Country Lady,” of course, is the 
skull of Vindice’s mistress, while the Castabella resistance is set in 
a cemetery just beside the charnel house itself. Again, when 
D’Amville is attempting to win Castabella (A. T., Iv, iii), she in- 
vokes Heaven. 

O patient Heau’n! Why doest thou not expresse 
Thy wrath in thunderbolts; to teare the frame 
Of man in pieces? How can earth endure 

The burthen of this wickednesse without 


An earthquake? Or the angry face of Heau’n 
Be not enflam’d with lightning?” 


Vindice, after winning his mother to the task of helping to get Cas- 
tiza’s acceptance of Lussurioso as a lover, exclaims in soliloquy: 
Why do’s not heauen turne black, or with a frowne 


* Ibid. v, ii, 270-291. 
® Tbid., rv, iii, 177-182. 





Adams 


Vndoo the world—why do’s not earth start vp, 
And strike the sinnes that tread vppon’t?™ 


The poetic imagery of these two speeches is almost identical. 
For “‘teare the frame of man in pieces,” we have ‘‘with a frowne 
Vndoo the world.” For “earthquake,” we have “earth start vp” 
in the other; for the “‘burthen of this wickednesse,” we find “‘the 
sinnes that tread vppon’t.”” More striking than the existence of 
these parallels, is the fact that these items are in precisely the same 
order in the two speeches. Surely such similarity of: imagery and 
thought process argues common authorship. 

There is a very similar ring to the two heroines’ protests in favor 
of chastity, but it is not close enough to be more than literary 
tradition. 

Ill 


Why was it that if Tourneur had his idea for the proper revenger 
as early as 1606 he waited so long before writing The Atheist’s 
Tragedy? Possibly he had left London;* possibly, and this seems to 
be the likely reason, he was baffled by the problem of the revenge 
play with a do-nothing revenger. A dramatic protagonist must act, 
but Tourneur’s moral position called for his hero to be inactive. He 
may have found his answer in Chapman’s The Revenge of Bussy 
D’ Ambois (c. 1610), which had solved the problem by throwing the 
burden of the action on the forces of opposition. Chapman’s play 
was written about the same time as The Atheist’s Tragedy, but 
appears pretty clearly to be the parent play. 

In The Revenge of Bussy, Chapman raised the question already 
studied by Tourneur of the moral justification of revenge. His 
leading character, Clermont, is faced with the solemn duty of re- 
venge, but has misgivings about the ethics of his course. This 
“Senecal man” was one of Chapman’s most important contribu- 
tions to the drama of the time. He is a necessary complement in 
Chapman’s thinking to the slaves of passion, Bussy, Byron, and 
Tamyra. He conceives that it is the wildest folly to set himself 
against that which has been ordained by the nature of things. In- 
stead he will submit to and obey “anything the high and general 
Cause .. . hath ordain’d.’™ ‘‘He is a curious mixture of Christian, 


3 R. T., u, i, 275-277. 

* See Nicoll’s introduction to his edition of Tourneur, pp. 22-24. 

% George Chapman, The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois (ed. by T. M. Parrott, 
London, 1910), rv, i, 133 ff. 
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Stoic, and Platonic morality.’’* This morality, guided by reason, 
was a clear departure from that of the customary revenger, and was 
intellectually incompatable with the basic premise of revenge. 

The initial doubts of Clermont on his course of revenge indicate 
a tendency toward the Christian morality to be the basis for Tour- 
neur’s Atheist’s Tragedy. Clermont says: 


No time occurs to kings, much less to virtue; 
Nor can we call it virtue that proceeds 

From vicious fury. I repent that ever 

(By any instigation in th’ appearance 

My brother’s spirit made, as I imagin’d) 
That e’er I yielded to revenge his murther. 
All worthy men should ever bring their blood 
To bear all ill, not to be wreak’d with good: 
Do ill for no ill; never private cause 

Should take it on the part of public laws.” 


It seems quite likely that this speech confirmed Tourneur in his 
determination to complete his study of revenge. In The Atheist’s 
Tragedy, every time the ghost of Montferrers appears, it warns 
against action by the revenger. The whole play is based on the 
idea that Providence will accomplish the ends of divine justice. 

Chapman’s hero in The Revenge of Bussy is the unmistakable 
model for Tourneur’s Charlemont. The similarity of names cannot 
be mere coincidence.?* Each man abhors unreasonable action, and 
each calmly accepts adverse fortune. The incidents which happen 
to the two are strikingly similar. Each is imprisoned unjustly, and 
each, with the same Stoicism, accepts his fate. Clermont explains 
his resignation. 


To love nothing outward, 
Or not within our own powers to command; 
And so being sure of everything we love, 
Who cares to lose the rest? If any man 
Would neither live nor die in his free choice, 
But as he sees necessity will have it 
(Which if he would resist, he strives in vain) 
What can come near him, that he doth not [will,] 
And if in worst events his will be done, 
How can the best be better? All is one.” 


* Roy W. Battenhouse, ‘“Chapman and the Nature of Man,” ELH, xu, 97. 
7 R. B. D., ut, ii, 107-116. 

** Even the name D’Amville seems to be a reflection of D’Ambois. 

* R. B. D., tv, v, 4-13. 
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Under the same circumstances, Charlemont soliloquizes in prison, 
justifying his calmness. 
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We neuer measure our 
Conditions but with Men aboue vs in 
Estate. So while our Spirits labour to 
Be higher then our fortunes th’are more base. 
Since all those attributes which make men seeme 
Superiour to vs; are Man’s Subiects; and x 
Were made to serue him. The repining Man 4 
Is of a seruile spirit to deiect 
The valew of himselfe below their estimation.” 





and concluding, 


Instead of that, I am 
Created King. I’ue lost a Signiorie, 
That was confin’d within a piece of earth; 
A Wart vpon the body of the world. 
But now I am an Emp’rour of a world. 
This little world of Man. My passions are 
My Subiects; and I can command them laugh; 
Whilst thou doest tickle ’em to death with miserie.* 


Faced with adversity, each of these men explains how he has be- 
come master of the microcosm of himself by means of his reason. 
This idea is, of course, an Elizabethan commonplace, but the ab- 
sence of such expressions in The Revengers Tragedie, and the close 
parallel between The Revenge of Bussy D’ Ambois with The Atheist’s 
Tragedy hint at a closer connection than has heretofore been sus- 
pected. To both heroes the power of reason gives the strength and 
courage to suffer what he must with calmness and deliberation. 

On being confronted with a ghost, each explains the phenome- 
non in the same way, using very similar imagery. Clermont says: 





’Twas but your fancy, then, a waking dream: 

For as in sleep, which binds both th’ outward senses, 
And the sense common too, th’ imagining power 
(Stirr’d up by forms hid in the memory’s story, 

Or by the vapours of o'erflowing humours 

In bodies full and foul, and mix’d with spirits) 
Feigns many strange, miraculous images, 

In which act it so painfully applies 

Itself to those forms that the common sense 

It actuates with his motion, and thereby 


® A. T., 11, iii, 17-25. : 
% Jbid., 11, iii, 42-49. 3 
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Those fictions true seem, and have real act: 
So, in the strength of our conceits awake, 
The cause alike doth [oft] like fictions make.” 


And Charlemont, 


Dreames are but the rais’d 
Impressions of premeditated things, 
By serious apprehension left vpon 

{ Our mindes, or else th’ imaginary shapes 

5 Of objects proper to th’ complexion, or 

; The dispositions of our bodyes.* 

; 

4 





At the end of the play, Clermont is describing his duty to follow 
in death his friend, the Guise, and his speech includes a lengthy 
metaphor of a ship which has put out to sea. 


Now, then, as a ship, 
Touching at strange and far-removed shores, 
Her men ashore go, for their several ends, 
Fresh water, victuals, precious stones, and pearl, 
All yet intentive (when the master calls, 
The ship to put off ready) to leave all 
Their greediest labours, lest they there be left 
To thieves or beasts, or be the country’s slaves: 
So, now my master calls, my ship, my venture, 
All in one bottom put, all quite put off, 
Gone under sail, and I left negligent, 
To all the horrors of the vicious time, 


S The far-remov’d shores to all virtuous aims, 
- None favouring goodness, none but he respecting 
1 Piety or manhood—shall I here survive, 


Not cast me after him into the sea, 

Rather than here live, ready every hour 

To feed thieves, beasts, and be the slave of power? 
I come, my lord! Clermunt, thy creature, comes. 


Charlemont, as he expects to die, uses a similar image, this time, 
to be sure, of a whole navy. 


D’ Amville! to shew thee with what light respect, 
I value Death and thy insulting pride; 

Thus like a warlike Nauie on the Sea, 

Bound for the conquest of some wealthie land, 
Pass’d through the stormie troubles of this life, 
And now arriu’d vpon the armed coast; 


® R. B. D., v, i, 41-53. 


® 4. T., 11, vi, 29-34. 
* R. B. D., v, v, 175-193. 
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In expectation of the victorie, 

Whose honour lies beyond this exigent; 
Through mortall danger with an actiue spirit, 
Thus I aspire to vndergoe my death.® 


The verbal parallels are not as exact as might be desired, but they 
are of the sort to be expected when a poet pays another the com- 
pliment of imitation. Tourneur needed no one to help him cast his 
poetic language, but he was, apparently, baffled by the dramatic 
situation necessitated by his concept of the proper revenger. Chap- 
man solved the problem in The Revenge of Bussy by concentrating 
the action on the characters opposed to Clermont, and Tourneur in 
imitation synthesized the forces of opposition in D’Amville. 
Tourneur failed to achieve the subtlety and depth of Chapman’s 
intellectual endeavors, but it seems clear that he found in Chapman 
a person whom he desired to use as a model for his writing, in Chap- 
man’s hero a pattern for his own, and in Chapman’s plot the solu- 
tion to a difficult dramatic tangle. Chapman derived his complex 
world picture from the dichotomy of sense and intellect, a belief 
based on his own resolution of Stoicism and Neo-Platonism.* 
Tourneur based his ethical world on conventional Christian beliefs 
of the time, particularly on the commonplace view that there is a 
direct reaction of Providence to punish the guilty and reward the 


virtuous; and that men should not undertake the vengeance that is 
God’s. However, Tourneur utilized Chapman’s method of employ- 
ing the static revenger, and built around him a thesis play designed 
to expose the folly of the atheist, and to solve in Christian terms the 
problem of revenge.*’ 


IV 


It remains for us to consider why the later play is so inferior to 
the earlier, if, as we have concluded, it contains Tourneur’s tri- 
umphant answer to the problems of revenge. In the first place, a 
thesis play per se usually fails to have the dramatic interest of a 
play primarily concerned with action. Tourneur rides his ideas of 


® 4. T., v, ii, 135-144. 

%* Cf. Battenhouse, op. cit., pp. 87-107. 

37 It is a defensible thesis that both figures go back to Kent in King Lear, but 
there are no such close parallels between the two figures here discussed and Kent as 
there are between Clermont and Charlemont. In addition, Kent never faces the 
problem of revenge. 
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Providence too hard, and, while the antagonistic forces are strong, 
the protagonistic forces are impotent until reinforced by God’s 
direct intervention, so that no one can get very excited about 
Charlemont’s successes or failures. We feel Charlemont to be some- 
thing of a prig. Where we expect fine speeches in moments of 
emotional stress, he falls back on religious platitudes, so that his 
lines seem dull, insipid, and pietistic. However, and this may be 
taken as further evidence of Tourneur’s authorship of both plays, 
it is difficult to find in The Atheist’s Tragedy worse poetry than 
Vindice’s “scaffold speech” already quoted, or than Castiza’s 
encomiums on chastity. So even in The Revengers Tragedie, in 
moments of moralizing, we may note the same falling off of poetic 
accomplishment apparent in The Atheist’s Tragedy. 

In spite of Chapman’s example of the method of employing a 
static hero, it cannot be said that Tourneur’s dramatic use of it was 
brilliant. It is the most difficult problem in dramatic construction to 
build effective action with only one side acting, and the other un- 
responsive. Critics have wished that Hamlet were a little more 
active so that the play could have a little more excitement, but 
Hamlet is a demon of activity in comparison to Charlemont. Thus 
Tourneur’s failure to make an interesting play out of The Atheist’s 
Tragedy results from his failure to achieve the blend of action and 
idea which must exist to make a thesis play effective, and his failure 
to make the action gripping arises from his inability to cope with a 
static hero. 

Tourneur’s two plays, then, present a study of revenge in its 
entirety. He carefully considers the elements concerned with the 
ethics of revenge, and rejects all except the Christian view that God 
will revenge, if not through His authorized agents, then by direct 
intervention, and that the injured man must not usurp this function 
for himself. In The Revengers Tragedie he shows the evil of all 
conventional revengers. In a minor character, Antonio, Tourneur 
illustrates his view of the correct action, which is not action, but 
forbearance; not haste, but patience. The dramatic problem of the 
static revenger Chapman seemed to have solved for him in The 
Revenge of Bussy D’ Ambois, a means Tourneur seized upon in The 
Atheist’s Tragedy to bring his criticism of revenge to its logical, if 
undramatic, conclusion. 

Henry HitcH ADAMS 
Cornell University 











WILHELM HEINSE’S SHARE IN THE GERMAN 
INTEREST IN SPANISH LITERATURE 


IT HAS BEEN observed that the interest of German writers in 
Spanish literature was dormant during the first part of the eight- 
eenth century, that it began to awaken around the middle of that 
century, and that, by 1770, it was fully developed and bore fruit in 
Herder’s essays and in German Romanticism. The circle of Gleim, 
Wieland and J. G. Jacobi was the nucleus of this resumed interest 
in things Spanish. Endowed with recommendations from Wieland, 
Heinse (1749-1803) had humbly approached Gleim, who then be- 
came his host and benefactor. It is, therefore, not astonishing at all 
to find that he had his share in it. The only surprising thing is that 
Heinse’s name or contribution is not mentioned in the studies 
devoted to the heritage of Spanish literature in Germany. Arturo 
Farinelli' makes no mention of Heinse. Nor does J.-J. A. Bertrand? 
refer to him in his long introductory chapter which traces Cer- 
vantes in Germany previous to romanticism. Herbert Lyte, in his 
otherwise well-documented study which records even the slightest 
references to Spanish literature, overlooked Heinse’s contributions 
to the Thiiringischer Zuschauer with their allusions to Don Quijote, 
and Hermann Tiemann‘ does little more than rearrange the pre- 
viously known evidence in which Heinse does not figure. Some of the 
material, it is true, did not come to light until 1925, with the last 
volumes of the collected works.’ The most recent study on the 
subject is that of Lienhard Bergel,® which, in a penetrating way, 
presents a clear picture of Cervantes in Germany. But, since 
Bergel’s essay has the form of a broad outline, in which Heinse has 
found no place, this study might be offered as a modest comple- 
ment, an extended footnote, to his contribution. 

The understanding which the German eighteenth century had 


' Arturo Farinelli, “Spanien und die spanische Literatur im Lichte der deutschen 
Kritik” in Zéschr. f. gl. Lit.-Gesch., N.F., v, 1892. 

2 J.-J. A. Bertrand, Cervantes et le romantisme allemand, Paris, 1914. 

® Herbert O. Lyte, Spanish Literature and Spain in some of the leading German 
magazines of the second half of the eighteenth century, Madison, 1932—Univ. of Wis- 
consin Studies No. 32. 

* Hermann Tiemann, Das spanische Schrifttum in Deutschland, Hamburg, 1936. 

5 Wilhelm Heinse, Sdmmtliche Werke, ed. Carl Schiiddekopf, Leipzig, 1903-25. 

6 Lienhard Bergel, ‘‘Cervantes in Germany” in Cervantes across the Centuries, ed. 
Angel Flores and M. J. Benardete, New York, 1947. 
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for Spanish literature was, for the most part, a misunderstanding. 
This was the last of the centuries which were shaped by a guiding 
central force. As such it was, therefore, always quick to seize its 
right and mission of creating its own form out of everything that 
came into its ken by amalgamating it into its own mould. The 
nineteenth century, devoid of generating central forms, is the great 
century of understanding and respect for what is different. So, it 
was only natural and a sign of its inherent force, when the eight- 
eenth century largely misunderstood Spanish literature. 

Heinse was obviously well acquainted with both of the Quijote 
translations which preceded the first genuine one, that of Bertuch 
(1775-77). Those earlier translations, both from the French and 
quite arbitrary, had appeared in 1734; one anonymously, with two 
subsequent editions in 1753 and 1767, and the other by Hofrat 
Wolf. Before Heinse’s trip to Italy, 1780-83, his knowledge of 
Cervantes is clearly second-hand. Cervantes’ novel seems to him 
nothing more than an educational castigation of misguided en- 
thusiasm, and an exposition of sound rationalism in the figure of 
Sancho Pansa. Consequently, he mentions. Wieland’s Agathon 
and Fielding’s Tom Jones in one breath with Don Quijote. When- 
ever a down-to-earth, commonplace and common-sense truth seems 
to be needed Sancho Pansa is called upon to utter it: 


Was thut nicht die Eigenliebe? Jeder ist sich selbst der nachste! Ein Sperling in der 
Hand ist besser, als die Taube auf dem Dache; sagt Sancho Pansa.’ 


Or, in a footnote to his Petronius translation (1772): 


Guter Sancho Pansa, dein Sprichwort: Ehrlichkeit wihrt am lingsten! ist heutigen 
Tages das sicherste Mittel, aufgehingt zu werden. 


In his very first publications, his articles for the Thiiringischer 
Zuschauer (1770), Heinse even adopts for himself this réle of the 
poor unheeded and sensible Sancho Pansa: 

Und so gelangen wir immer durch krumme Wege, nach und nach, kriechend, gehend, 


laufend, springend und hiipfend dahin, wohin unsere Reise vielleicht, wie des Sancho 
Pansa mit seinem Esel—gehen sollte.* 


And again, in his first letter to Gleim, introducing and describing 
himself, he anticipates the possibility of being taken for this favorite 
character of his: 


7 Werke, 1, 41. 


8 Op. cit., 11, 54. 
* Op. cit., 1, 184. 
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Ich kan mit heitern Augen die Gestirn am Himmel betrachten und im Frihlinge 
find’ ich immer ein gutherziges Madchen, das mir ein Paar frische Rosen schenkt 
und meine Seele damit erquikt und im Winter geh ich in die Hérsale meiner Er- 
furthischen Professoren, um mich darinnen zu—wirmen. 

Ich muf aufhéren, in diesem Tone fortzuschreiben (i.e., modest, down-to-earth 
and contented with the world), sonst méchten Sie . . . mich ftir den leibhafftigen 
modernen Sancho Panssa [halten].'° 


Here, then, Heinse is the genuine child of enlightenment. For the 
real difference between the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in 
their attitudes toward Cervantes is that enlightenment identifies 
itself with Sancho Pansa, and romanticism with Quijote. Tieck and 
the romantic eulogizers of Cervantes did not create the Quijote 
myth for Germany, they only shifted the accent by making him 
their hero who heretofore had been a caricature, and by lowering 
Sancho Pansa to a ridiculous pedestrian who so far had been con- 
sidered the real mouthpiece of the author. How symbolical and 
proverbial Quijote had become before Bertuch and Tieck (the 
windmills were proverbial for Heinse already) can be seen from the 
numerous allusions Heinse makes to the foolish knight, as early as 
1770: 

Die Geschépfe sind wahrhafftig nicht wiirdig Menschen zu seyn, die die Pforten 


zum Eingang der menschlichen Gliickseligkeit fiir die Pforten der Hélle ansehen; sie 
sind narrischer als Don Quixot, der Windmihlen fiir Riesen ansah." 


What a programmatical ring this word “Gliickseligkeit”’ has in this 
context! It is the exact counterpart to that “Schwarmerey”’ which 
is the recognized fault of Don Quijote. “Gliickseligkeit” means 
complete hedonistic happiness, achieved on this earth by human 
reason and wisdom with the complete exclusion of any transcen- 
dental help. In reality, Voltaire did not differ at all from what he 
considered to be Leibniz’ doctrine of the best of all possible worlds: 
if it is not so at present, it could be made so by human endeavor, 
by tolerance, enlightenment and humane government. But 
“‘Schwirmerey”’ loses sight of this real world as it is, always seeking 
fulfilment from above, from behind the visible phenomena, from 
some longed-for Elsewhere. Don Quijote, therefore, was bound to 
become not only ridiculous to the enlightened thinker, but also an 
enemy to his optimism, that is to say: an ideological enemy, just 


10 Op. cit., ix, 9. 
“ Op. cit., 1, 187. 
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as he became, for the very same reasons, the ideological friend of 
the romanticists. “‘Gliickseligkeit”’ and ‘‘Schwarmerey”’ denote, for 
the eighteenth century, the two opposite types, Sancho Pansa and 
Don Quijote, almost perfectly. 

Thus, Quijote is nothing but a fool and a visionary. Someone, 
for instance, who already is a ““Narr und Phantast” will become a 
complete Quijote, Heinse writes in one of his letters.” In a satirical 
poem, part of the Halberstédter Biichse which Gleim and Heinse 
wrote together, he castigates the German poets who tried to renew 
the old Bard poetry, feeling a wreath of oak leaves in their hair, 
while in reality they are wearing an ordinary “Alltags-Hut:” 

Dann warlich! dann gedenk ich mir, 
Sein Waffentriager miisse schier, 

Wie vormals Sancho Pansa lachen, 
Als Don Quixott’, im ewigen Tournier, 
Mit Hexenmeistern und mit Drachen, 
Dem guten reisenden Barbier 


Das hingeworfne Becken raubte, 
Und einen goldnen Helm sich auf der Stirne glaubte." 


Likewise, the burning of the books in Cervantes’ novel had already 
obtained its proverbial validity alongside with the windmills and 
Quijote’s helmet. In the foreword to his Petronius translation, 
imagining an ideal future republic with only the most essential 
books in it, he professes that he would be more severe than even 
“Gregor der Griechenverbrenner” and less merciful than the curate 
in Don Quijote. He would sacrifice Petronius, Lucian, Boccaccio, 
Molza, Casa, Lazarelli, Berni, Cardinal Bembo, Aretino, Dolce, 
Grécourt, Lafontaine, Crébillon (all favorites of his), would only 
retain two of Lessing’s comedies of all the comedies and would burn 
all tragedies, except those of Shakespeare (an interesting statement 
for the year 1772), and all novels 


auSer meinem Don Quischott, Tom Jones und Agathon! (das kénnt ich unmdglich 
thun, und wenn man mich mit der Tortur dazu zwingen wollte...) 


In the foreword to Die Kirschen (1773) Cervantes is ranked 
among the great healers of the maladies of the mind, the “‘Hippo- 
kratesse des Geistes,”’ alongside with Lafontaine, Boccaccio, Gré- 
2 Op. cit., x, 294. 

3 Op. cit., 1, 87-88. 
4 Op. cit., 11, 9-10. 
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court, Hamilton, Crébillon, Voltaire, Dorat and Fielding; as one of 
the benefactors of mankind.” Clearly, Cervantes appears here as 
another typical writer of the enlightenment. The eighteenth 
century, witty, ironical, polemic and educational, claimed him as 
theirs. Yet, in 1779, Heinse, despite his great admiration for Don 
Quijote, remarks in his notebook that Gulliver’s Travels are ‘“‘das 
grésste und vollkommenste Meisterstiick aller Satyren.’* One 
might take this opinion as a sign for a changing attitude toward 
Cervantes; that is to say, he perhaps no longer ranks Don Quijote 
among what he calls satires, according him a place outside the fold 
of Wieland’s Don Silvio de Rosalva, Fielding and Swift. 

Heinse’s translations, or rather paraphrases, of Géngora and 
Fernando de Herrera for the Biichse are of little significance and do 
not make him an explorer or discoverer, since Gleim, the Nestor of 
all eighteenth century Géngora translators in Germany, had, in 
1756, and J. G. Jacobi, in 1767, set the tone for them. Whether 
Heinse really translated “unmittelbar aus dem Spanischen,”’ as he 
claims" is, therefore, of little consequence. 

In 1780 Heinse went to Italy, where he stayed three years. The 
trip to Italy, an essential factor in German literature and thinking, 
appears symbolized in the archetype of Goethe’s decisive experi- 
ence. In the case of Winckelmann we lack the knowledge of and 
interest in his pre-Italian days and works, and have, therefore, no 
means of evaluating the actual experience of his trip. In Platen’s 
life the flight to Italy appears a mere continuation, not a revelation. 
To most of the other “Italian journeys” during the nineteenth cen- 
tury Goethe’s experience has served as a prefiguration. Heinse’s 
trip to Italy, as decisive, as generating a turning point as that of 
Goethe, has not become part of the German poetic mythology. 
And yet, almost the moment Heinse touches Italian soil he ceases to 
be the orthodox A ufkldrer ; his tastes, evaluations and aims change; 
his style reflects his overwhelming experience by becoming rich, 
hymnic, direct and capable of expressing enthusiasm and emotion. 
The satiric aloofness is changed into a submersion into the wonders 
of beauty. Thus Heinse’s Italian trip in 1780 is perhaps the first 
German Bildungsreise as, after Goethe’s pattern-setting experience, 
it is understood in Germany. Heinse was of the same age with 


8 Op. cit., 1, 283. 
6 Op. cit., vim, 136. 
"7 Op. cit., 1, 94 and 101. 
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Goethe and preceded him to Italy by five years. He does not, to be 
sure, give up all allegiance to enlightenment. The very key term, 
Glickseligkeit, appears as the subtitle of his first Italian novel, 
Ardinghello und die gliickseligen Inseln. But the old vocabulary is 
filled with new meaning. These islands are not governed by rational 
wisdom and wise laws alone; a sensuous intoxication has become 
part of the perfect system of life. 

During this trip Heinse’s knowledge about Spanish literature is 
enlarged, and his estimation of it undergoes certain important 
changes, foreshadowing certain insights which Herder was to 
publicize at the beginning of the following century. His new interest 
in Spain seems, and not astonishingly so, to have been awakened by 
sculptural and pictorial art, the principal subject matter of his 
Ardinghello. He sees Bernini’s Santa Teresa, which he describes in 
detail; and little later we see him making copious excerpts from the 
Obras de la Gloriosa Madre Santa Teresa (ed. F. Foppens, Brussels, 
1675). The excerpts are in Spanish, interspersed with his own re- 
marks in German. He copies a few stanzas from Santa Teresa’s 
poem ‘Vivo sin vivir en mi,’ and finds her style “‘lauter Lieblich- 
keit”’: 

Sie schreibt mit wahrhaftig reizender Naivitit und man kan sie unter die besten 
Schriftstellerinnen zahlen."* 


Years later, in 1794, he incorporates his discovery in his second 
novel, Hildegard von Hohenthal. Feyerabend, one of the characters 
in the book, is said to know Spanish, and after discussing Bernini’s 
statue, he gives an account of the Saint’s childhood and quotes 
from her poem, which he translates in a footnote. Curiously enough, 
in doing so, he shows himself guilty of a strange miscomprehension 
of the poem. He renders her “Que muero porque no muero” as 
“dass ich sterbe, um nicht zu sterben’”*® although he recognizes 
the real contents of the poem as a yearning for death. 

Must one not assume that the ardor and naiveté of this poetry 
had a not unimportant share in his new understanding of beauty? 
Just as Wieland’s graecomania was based on a very superficial 
comprehension of Greece (with a decided Lucianesque tinge as the 
footnotes to his translation show), so Heinse’s adoration of Don 
Quijote and its purported hero Sancho Pansa marks a stage of mis- 
8 Op. cit., vu, 145-146. 

8 Op. cit., v, 195. 
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concepiion which seems partly to have been altered by his dis- 
covery of Spanish poetry—a discovery, it is true, which already 
found an ear capable of hearing. 

Various excerpts follow during his Italian sojourn. At first he 
uses a Latin source, the Bibliotheca Hispanica post annum 1500 
which D. Nicolo Antonio had edited in Rome, in 1672. Here he 
finds information about Quevedo, Cervantes, Camoens, Géngora, 
Lope de Vega and Garcilaso de la Vega. He copies and translates 
some of Camoens’ verse.*° 

But soon afterwards he uses Spanish sources, and jots down ex- 
cerpts and his own observations about the dictionary of the Aca- 
demia Reale, about Lope (‘‘Lopez de Vega hat Komédien mit der 
Hand unterm Kinn schreiben kénnen. Er schrieb fiirs Volk, weil es 
bezahlte”’), the retarding influence of religion upon Spain, about 
the Spanish language and the Spanish pronunciation of x, habits, 
climate, etc. He speaks about the “false rhymes,” as he calls the 
Spanish assonances, and explains them by the strictness of Spanish 
prosody and its effect for comedy. But, most important, he recog- 
nizes more clearly the national value of Cervantes’ novel, long be- 
fore Herder and the romanticists. Here he notices no more than Cer- 
vantes’ varied descriptions of so many different Spanish provinces, 
provincial types and ways of speaking.” Some seven years later, 
however, in 1790, obviously while reading a recent genuine Spanish 
edition of the work (of the year 1780), he sees a truly national book 
in the Quijote. He still sees in it, if not a satire, a caricature, which 
may indicate a shift of accent, a beginning realization that Quijote 
is the real hero; that he is not a fool, but has been caricatured by 
his author. Yet, he still is not able to detect any plan or form in 
the book; but he begins to see that the episodes, which Bertuch had 
omitted, had been put into the book with purpose and deeper in- 
tent. He also realizes the “‘naive” art in the book and its great 
superiority over Wieland and his fellow imitators. This is a sharp 
break with his views as expressed in the foreword to his Petronius 
translation. This is what he writes in his journal: 

Gliicklicher Einfall, das lacherliche der Schwirmerey fiir Geschépfe und Erdich- 
tungen der Einbildungskraft einer ganzen Nazion in einer Person darzustellen. Alles 


ist Carricatur; nichts groSes und schénes, was das Herz und die Sinnen ergriff. Cer- 
vantes hat dies mit den Episoden hineinbringen wollen, aber diese passen nicht dazu. 


2% Op. cit., vu, 71-75. 
* Op. cit., viu1, 1, 466-468. 
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Der teutsche Uebersetzer hat sie auch weggelassen, ohne jedoch den Bewegungs- 
grund des Autors einzusehen. Kein Plan, kein Ganzes; eine blofe unzusammen- 
hangende Reihe von komischen Auftritten, die man bis ins Unendliche hatte ver- 
vielfaltigen kénnen. In Sprache und Darstellung des niedrigen Lebens bleibt das 
Werk jedoch ein Meisterstiick. Nur sind die Schlagereyen zu haufig; und Cervantes 
hat die romantische Lage von Spanien zu wenig geschatzt. Nachahmer hat er genug 
gehabt, aber keiner hatte das Leben wie er. Keiner stellte auch die Schwairmerey 
einer ganzen Nazion dar. Wieland mit seinen platonischen Schénen im Agathon ist 
dagegen ein Stubengelehrter, der selbst nicht recht weif, was er will.” 


Heinse combines thus the double trend of the eighteenth cen- 


‘tury as regards the evaluation of Cervantes: on the one hand, and 


mostly before his trip to Italy, he sees in the novel just a tool for 
enlightenment, a satire, a beneficial cure against folly and nebulous 
enthusiasms, and on the other hand he begins, earlier than his 
contemporaries, to recognize the national character of the book, the 
complementary necessity of the “episodes,” the reality of observa- 
tion and the naive directness of artistic experience which is in direct 
opposition to the reflection and moralizing tone of the enlightened 
novel. He is among the first of his time to study Spanish texts in 
the original, and, by introducing Santa Teresa to Germany, opens 
new possibilities of appreciation for Spanish and, generally, emo- 
tional poetry. 

Heinse’s connection with Spanish literature is not an obvious 
one, because there are no imitations, no essays on this subject by 
him, no immediate continuation. On the other hand, one cannot 
disregard the fact that a writer, especially in the literary sphere of 
the society-minded eighteenth century, is, by his very ideas, his 
conversations, his judgments, his literary actions and omissions, a 
driving and shaping force within his period. 

It may be impossible to decide how large a share his personal 
discovery of Spanish poetry and literature has in the new richness, 
life-likeness of his Ardinghello, its lyricism and yearning (which, in 
parts, is akin to Wilhelm Meister and anticipates Brentano’s Godwi 
and Eichendorff’s Taugenichts); it is likewise impossible to deny 
such a share. In his notebooks from his early days in Rome there 
suddenly appears, and without any apparent connection, the name 
of Violante Coimbresa.“ He must have found this name (she was 
connected with the son of the viceroy of Naples) in his background 
studies for his novel. In Ardinghello, the Spanish countess of 

% Op. cit., vii, 2, 253-254. 

3 Op. cit., vu, 59. 
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Coimbra reappears. She is the center of one of the episodes: in 
Portici near Naples Ardinghello lives with his mistress Fiordimona, 
who is disguised as a young man. One night they hear somebody 
sing. From under an arbor sounds forth a “‘Meisterstiick spanischer 
Poesie,’’ a Spanish song: “Cuando contemplo el cielo... ,”’ the 
three stanzas of which Heinse translates in a footnote.** Countess 
Coimbra then falls desperately in love with Fiordimona, whom she 
thinks a man. She burns in “lichterlohen Flammen,” and Arding- 
hello is forced to flee with his mistress. But the countess follows 
them; in the end she is made overseer over the labyrinth on the 
blissful islands. She is, no doubt, part of that ‘‘romantic” side of 
Spain which Heinse admired and which he missed so much in Don 
Quijote. It is not unlikely that this Spanish errant countess and ad- 
venturess has found a progeny in German literature. 
WERNER VORDTRIEDE 

University of Wisconsin 


™ Op. cit., IV, 371-372. 
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“A YOUTH TO FORTUNE AND TO FAME 
UNKNOWN”: A RE-ESTIMATION 


IN AN ARTICLE entitled “A Youth to Fortune and to Fame Un- 
known” Professor Odell Shepard advanced the theory that the 
Epitaph appearing at the end of Gray’s Elegy had originally been 
written to commemorate Gray’s dead friend Richard West and 
later joined to the Elegy by the insertion of several transitional 
stanzas. 

This possibility seems to have aroused little comment until 
recently. To the best of my knowledge Roger Martin makes no 
reference to it in his Essai sur Thomas Gray and William Powell 
Jones refers to it only briefly and cautiously in Thomas Gray, 
Scholar: “‘Characteristically Gray wrote in English a stilted sonnet 
on West’s death and put his genuine feelings into the Latin verses 
that he appended to his philosophical fragment, De principiis 
cogitandi. Not enough of a romantic to wear his heart on his sleeve, 
he concealed his emotions in classical Latin until they came out 
years later, thoroughly fused with the common sorrow of the 
world, in the Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard.”* Yet despite 
the rather ambiguous nature of this acceptance we find the follow- 
ing statements appearing in a recent anthology in the section under 
the editorship of Professor Shepard: In reference to the “him” of 
1. 98 in the Elegy: “‘... usually taken to refer to Gray. More 
probably the person described in the following lines and in the 
Epitaph is Richard West.’ “The fact is demonstrable, however, 
that the last nine stanzas of the poem were written with Richard 
West in mind. We should not, therefore, read the ‘Epitaph’ at the 
end with the awkward, and indeed the rather absurd, supposition 
that Gray is there referring to himself.’’ 

Since this identification appears as a fact in a textbook widely 
used in sophomore classes throughout the country, it is perhaps 


! MP, xx (May, 1923), 347-373. 

2 W. P. Jones, Thomas Gray, Scholar . . . (Cambridge, Mass., 1937), p. 8. There 
follows a footnote referring to Shepard’s article. 

* The College Survey of English Literature. B. J. Whiting, F. B. Millett, A. M. 
Witherspoon, Odell Shepard, A. P. Hudson, E. Wagenknecht, L. Untermeyer, eds. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1946), 1, 914n. See also English Prose and Poetry 1660- 
1800. Odell Shepard, Paul Spencer Wood, eds. (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1934), 
pp. 518-519, 1008, in which Professor Shepard’s theory is explained in more detail. 

* Ibid., 913. 
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time for us to examine somewhat more carefully the evidence upon 
which it rests. Let us recapitulate Professor Shepard’s argument, 
pausing to note certain objections. 

The crux of the entire matter rests upon the questions raised by 
ll. 93-94 of the Elergy: “For thee [my italics] who, mindful of the 
unhonoured Dead, / Dost in these lines [my italics] their artless 
tale relate.”” Who is the “thee” referred to? Is it the author of the 
Elegy himself or the Youth whose story is told in the following 
stanzas? Are “these lines” the lines of the Elegy or the “‘uncouth 
rhimes” which appear on the “frail memorials” and are provided 
by “the unlettered Muse” (Il. 77-84)? Professor Shepard approaches 
the problem by stating that there are three possible interpretations 
of the Youth: (a) “a purely imaginary personification of the type 
poeta”; (b) ‘‘an actual poet entirely unknown to fame, an /gnotus, 
whom Gray, however, had known at Stoke Poges or elsewhere’; 
(c) “Thomas Gray himself.”*® Now it is vital to his argument that 
these three possibilities be accurately defined and completely elimi- 
nated, for only by doing so can he prove that a fourth interpreta- 
tion—West— is the correct one. This I do not believe he has done. 

Let us violate the order which he follows and begin with Jgnotus. 
If Ignotus is the correct interpretaticn, “these lines’’ must refer to 
the lines written upon the tombstones in the churchyard—and 
Professor Shepard admits that this is possible—but in making such 
an assumption the “‘advocate has done almost criminal violence to 
the phrase ‘these lines’.’’® On the other hand, he feels it highly im- 
probable that such a poet could have existed without ‘‘attracting 
some notice’’ or being mentioned in Gray’s letters.’ Hence he elim- 
inates Jgnotus, and I do not imagine that anyone is likely to object 
to that elimination. 

Let us proceed to Gray himself. The chief support of this 
identification “‘is found in the only easy and natural reading of the 
24th stanza. Common sense insists, despite the pedantic objection 
of the Jgnotus advocate, that ‘these lines’ must be the lines of the 
Elegy itself ....’’* Yet the description of the youth does not fit 
Gray and would be in exceedingly bad taste; it is inconceivable 
that he would publish a portrait of himself containing such 


5 Shepard, MP, 348. 
® Ibid, 349. 

? [bid. 

® Ibid. 
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“Jachrymose self-pity.”® Most of this is perfectly reasonable. Gray 
almost certainly did not intend to give to the world, or even to only 
; his friends, a picture of himself as an unappreciated youth dying 
H of melancholy; but Professor Shepard seems to have overlooked a 
perfectly possible interpretation. If we assume that the person re- 
7 ferred to is the author of the Elegy, must we necessarily regard that 
author as Thomas Gray, scholar, poet, and critic? May not the 
BM Elegy simply represent the musings of an unknown person, perhaps 
a village poet, rather than those of Thomas Gray himself? Surely 
such a poetic representation is far from unknown. Do we interpret 
the “I’’ that appears in works of literature written in the first 
person as invariably representing the author whose name appears 
on the cover? Are Roxana and Moll Flanders in reality Daniel 
Defoe? The thought is an arresting one. In any event, whether one 
accepts this interpretation or not is of little consequence, for it re- 
mains at least a possibility; and before Professor Shepard can 
eliminate ‘“Thomas Gray,’ he must eliminate this—as he does not. 
Poeta Professor Shepard objects to because he feels that it im- 
plies too abrupt a break in the change from generalized description 
to specific description: “A transition from this grandeur of general- 
ity to the consideration of an actual individual would be difficult to 
make and almost necessarily injurious to unity of total effect.’’!° 
The “details in the description of the Youth and of his death are 
too minute for a conventionalized portrait,” and “Grey could 
4 scarcely have expected that this highly romantic individual would 
i be accepted by the public of 1750 as a typical poet.” Further- 
more, such an interpretation would mean that there is “‘no sense 
for the 24th stanza” because there is no poetry to which “these 











































lines” can refer: “. . . the difficulty here is to find any actual verses 
which may possibly be attributed to Poeta.”” Consequently, we 

“must conclude...that Gray had in mind some actual 
person... .”’? 





To all this, it seems to me, very grave objections may be raised. 
First, how is the transition from general remarks to a specific in- 
dividual more harmful to the unity of the poem than what Professor 
Shepard thinks took place? Surely a transition from general 
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* Zbid., 350. 
© [bid., 348. 
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musings to an epitaph on Richard West is an even greater violation 
of unity. Furthermore, if there is a flaw in the unity, surely that is 
an indication of weak craftsmanship rather than proof that Gray 
was writing about West. We shall discuss the details of the portrait 
a little later, but one might mention here that the details, if the 
reader will re-examine them, are actually somewhat vague. Cer- 
tainly ‘‘minute’”’ seems rather an overstatement. Even more mis- 
leading is Professor Shepards’ reference to a “conventionalized 
portrait.”” Why must this be regarded as a conventionalized portrait? 
Passing over the somewhat sweeping nature of the generalization 
that the public of 1750 could not be expected by Gray to recognize 
this young man as a typical poet, we might reply that there is no 
reason to believe Gray cared particularly what the public thought. 
He certainly seems to show very few signs of ever troubling him- 
self about the opinions of most of his readers. It is common 
knowledge that the publication of the Elegy was forced upon him 
and that he felt little interest in explaining the Odes to the public: 
“He despised the taste of the general reading public to such an 
extent that he would publish nothing of his own accord. When the 
public acclaimed the Elegy, he bore their approval with indifference; 
when they criticized his Pindaric odes, he withdrew into his re- 
cluse’s shell. Sensitive to an extreme, he hated to offer his poems 
to the world.” Under these conditions can we regard Professor 
Shepard’s reference to a ‘“‘typical poet” as an adequate delineation 
of the possibilities? Surely the point involved is that Gray is repre- 
senting an unappreciated young village poet—who surely would 
not be intended to represent the ‘‘typical poet” of the eighteenth 
century! Furthermore, Professor Shepard takes a little too much 
for granted when he assumes that there is no poetry written by 
Poeta to which “these lines” may refer. He admits reluctantly in 
the case of Jgnotus that the phrase may mean the “uncouth rimes”’ 
of 1. 79, but why does he overlook the possibility that they may be 
composed by Poeta? To be sure, he states in the discussion of 
Ignotus that such an interpretation is ‘“‘pedantic” and does “‘crim- 
inal violence” to the normal reading of the poem, but this is a 
palpable exaggeration, for surely the average intelligent reader on 
observing that the ‘“‘thee” does not refer to Gray, finds no difficulty 
in assuming that the poem describes a fictitious village poet who 
had commemorated the “unhonoured Dead.” 


18 Jones, Thomas Gray, 146. 
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Indeed, the restrictions with which Professor Shepard has 
surrounded his three possibilities are not only too rigid but ex- 
tremely misleading, for they do not take into account what seems 
to me to be the obvious meaning of the poem. Gray, I should 
imagine, begins his Elegy by writing about a rather idealized 
churchyard and the rather idealized villagers who are its reluctant 
tenants. He does not necessarily have any particular spot in mind— 
in fact, the identification of the churchyard with Stoke Poges still 
seems to be debatable and for the purposes of this paper is of no 
importance. He then goes on to mention in some detail another ex- 
ample of unrewarded virtue, the village poet, who wrote the epi- 
taphs. The young man is not a figure of any historical existence 
and he is not necessarily intended to be a typical poet or a con- 
ventionalized picture of a poet. Naturally he is melancholy: he 
never had an opportunity to win fame (just as the other villagers 
never did): he is a mute, inglorious Milton with all his noble rage 
repressed. All he can do is to write epitaphs for his defunct friends 
or relations, and it is no wonder melancholy marked him for her 
own. Under the same circumstances she would mark Professor 
Shepard for her own. Finally he dies, and an obliging versifier 
writes an epitaph for him. 

Professor Shepard makes much of the facts that originally, ac- 
cording to Mason, the poem ended before the introduction of the 
Youth and that the “thou, who mindful of the unhonour’d Dead” 
of the first draft refers probably to Gray;'* but if Gray simply 
decided to add a specific example of neglected genius in the form 
of a rustic poet to his poem, he quite naturally might feel that it 
was unnecessary to tamper any further with ll. 93-94, since they 
could easily be interpreted as a reference to the village poet. With 
a somewhat different application in mind, Professor Shepard’com- 
ments: ‘‘Writing slowly and at long intervals, he may never... 
fully realize what flaws may lurk in its structure, what warpings 
past the aim.’ And it seems to me that this is a much more prob- 
able explanation of the ambiguity of “thee” and “these lines” than 
the theory which Professor Shepard later advances. However, 
Professor Shepard, after noting Mason’s statement” that Gray had 
decided to give the poem a different conclusion, remarks that the 


“ Shepard, MP, 353-357. 
% Tbid., 357. 
6 Tbid., 357n. 
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rejected stanzas “‘are as good as any that he kept,’ and that in 
its “‘original form... the 24th stanza was composed before the 
epitaph was attached to the poem.’ Hence: “‘. . . the establish- 
ment of Mason’s remark concerning the rejected stanzas, taken 
with our original hypothesis, indicates that at some time prior to 
June, 1750, Gray had among his papers two independent poems in 
the Flegy stanza: the epitaph, addressed to some person as yet un- 
known to us, and a poem in twenty-two stanzas about a country 
churchyard which ended with a clear reference to the poet him- 
self.’”'® Consequently, all the Elegy “from the 19th stanza to the 
Epitaph is really a sort of bridge thrown between these two pre- 
existing piers.””*° 

Now all this indicates nothing of the sort. In the first place, as 
I have attempted to point out, Professor Shepard has neither de- 
fined satisfactorily nor eliminated completely all of his three pos- 
sibilities, and so weak a foundation necessarily renders unstable 
any structure which is raised upon it. But even had he succeeded, 
all this last reasoning indicates is that Gray decided to alter the 
conclusion of his poem so that he could add more to it. Certainly, 
he may have had two independent poems, but it is only a rare pos- 
sibility, not an established conclusion, for it is at least equally pos- 
sible that the Epitaph was written at a later date than were all the 
stanzas that now precede it. 

Professor Shepard presents certain additional evidence to 
strengthen his argument that the section from the 19th stanza to 
the Epitaph is merely a bridge between two pre-existing poems, 
one of which is an epitaph for West. He quotes Mason’s belief that 
the Elegy was probably begun in the summer of 1742 (and of course 
influenced by West’s death): “I am inclined to believe that the 
Elegy . . . was begun if not concluded at this time also: though I 
am aware that as it stands at present the conclusion was of a later 
date.’ Walpole, however, had not agreed with Mason. In a letter 
(December 1, 1773) he remarked that he had thought the Elegy 
was written three or four years after West’s death. Mason appar- 
ently answered him in an unknown letter; and on December 14 
Walpole replied: “Your account of the Elegy puts an end to my 


7 [bid., 359. 
'8 Tbid., 360. 

19 Tbid. 

0 Tbid. 

* [bid., 362. Quoted from Mason’s Memoirs of Gray. 
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other criticism.’ Professor Shepard comments: ‘What were the 
arguments by which Mason silenced Walpole’s doubts* we can 
only surmise. It is probably, however, that they were in line with 
the reason which he implies in the Memoirs [see quotation from 
Mason above] for dating the poem 1742, connecting the poem with 
West’s death still more closely than he cared to do in his book.’ 
Gray, Professor Shepard believes, may have told Mason about the 
West family scandal**, and consequently Mason in his unknown 
letter to Walpole may have pointed out the “intimate connection 
of all this with the Elegy.” 

All this theorizing is sheer guesswork. There is absolutely no 
evidence that I know of, save Professor Shepard’s speculations, to 
prove that Mason was ever told by Gray the story of West’s 
troubles; and, even if he had been, there is still no proof that this 
is what he wrote in his letter to Walpole. Furthermore, if such 
were the case, it still would not furnish conclusive proof that the 
Elegy was written in 1742. Finally whether the Elegy was written 
in 1742 or in 1750, we still do not have any assurance that the 
Epitaph was originally written for Richard West. 

Another somewhat distressing note in this argument is Profes- 
sor Shepard’s fondness for the “‘sinister’”—and unjustified— 
implication. He remarks: “... connecting the poem still more 
closely that he [Mason] cared to do in his book,” and a little later 
he adds the following: ‘‘This view is in harmony with the testimony 
in favor of 1742 as the year in which the Elegy was begun, which 
testimony was given by a man who seems to have had better 
grounds for his assertion that any which he finally saw fit [my 
italics] to publish.’’? The implication of course is that Mason de- 
liberately suppressed his reasons for believing the Elegy to have 


® Ibid., 363. 

*% Walpole’s doubts may not have been so completely silenced after all. In the 
definitive Correspondence of Thomas Gray edited by Toynbee and Whibley (Oxford, 
1935, m1, 1215) the editors remark: ‘‘Walpole was sometimes more polite than sin- 
cere in expressing agreement with his correspondents. ...” In fact, they incline 
to believe that Mason was mistaken and that the poem was begun in 1746 (pp. 
1214-1216). 

* Shepard, MP, 363-364. 

* West is supposed to have suffered from the suspicion that his mother had 
carried on a liaison with her husband’s secretary and perhaps had even poisoned 
her husband. See the Toynbee and Whibley Correspondence, 1, 150-151, n. 3. 

* Shepard, MP, 364-365. 
” Ibid., 372. 
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been begun in 1742 for fear of revealing the West scandal. Such an 
inference is without justification. Nowhere has Mason implied any 
such thing. In fact an even more probable inference is that his be- 
lief rested on nothing but a vague and unreliable recollection. In 
a very similar vein Professor Shepard discusses the hasty first pub- 
lication of the Elegy: ‘‘In a very curious letter of Ash Wednesday, 
1751, he [Gray] thanks Walpole for the ‘great decency’ with which 
he has managed this ‘little misfortune’. . . .”** Professor Shepard 
regards the matter with a suspicious eye: ‘‘This fear of printer’s 
ink seems something more than a late example of gentlemanly re- 
luctance to professed authorship.’’** We of course are supposed to 
assume from this that Gray was horrified at the thought of having a 
poem connected with West put in print—another completely un- 
supported inference, for just what is “curious” about this letter? 
Nothing that I can find, for as may be easily seen in an examination 
of it,** the general tone of the letter is mildly flippant. Indeed there 
is no indication whatsoever of “something more” than a gentle- 
manly aversion to publication, since we already know that Gray 
was chronically unenthusiastic about such matters. Implications 
of this sort can only serve to increase our doubts of Professor Shep- 
ards entire hypothesis. 

Professor Shepard’s final step is to examine the description of 
the Youth and to point out its resemblance to Richard West*. He 
explains that West was Gray’s dearest friend, solitary, crazed with 
care, and a poet cut short in his prime. Science did not frown upon 
him, for he was supposed “‘to have been more learned than Gray.’ 
It is true that he was not of humble birth (‘‘he was a grandson of 
Bishop Burnet and son of a vice-chancellor of Ireland’’®™), but the 
phrase “gives no more trouble in interpreting the Epitaph with 
reference to West that it does when considering the Epitaph as 
written by Gray for himself.’ Finally the Youth is described by 
a line very similar to the one West used about himself (““A Muse 


8 Ibid., 368. 

*® Tbid., 368-369. 

%®° Toynbee and Whibley, Correspondence, 1, 342-343. 
= Shepard, MP, 369-371. 

* Ibid., 371. 

% Ibid. 
¥ Ibid. 
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as yet unheeded and unknown,” Monody on the Death of Queen 
Caroline) .* 

Now one obvious flaw in this chain of reasoning is that the only 
alternative is not Thomas Gray himself, for the description will 
fit both the rustic poet and a poet (not necessarily Gray) whose 
musings are embodied in the Elegy better than it will fit either 
Gray or West. Certainly the line ““A Youth to Fortune and to 


. Fame unknown” may indeed be an echo of West’s line, for it very 


probably would unconsciously—or consciously—come into Gray’s 
mind when describing a talented, melancholy youth who died be- 
fore he achieved recognition; but such an echo certainly cannot be 
regarded as proof that Gray was deliberately using the line to 
describe West. 

Let us examine this description of the Youth in regard to its ap- 
plication to West. To me it seems far too hazy to have much sig- 
nificance. In the first place, the village poet would be even more 
likely to wander about the countryside than West would, and he 
surely would be cut short in his prime, since such a demise would 
give Gray a most convenient way to end a graveyard poem con- 
cerned with unrewarded virtue. Second, West did indeed have a 
friend; but so have a good many other million men. Furthermore, 
the reader will observe that “friend” rimes very satisfactorily with 
“send” and poets have been known to be influenced by such con- 
siderations. Third, “humble birth” is rather difficult, as Professor 
Shepard seems to realize, to account for in a poem which was 
originally written to commemorate the son of a vice-chancellor 
and the grandson of a Bishop, but it is the obvious phrase to em- 
ploy in the description of a village poet. Fourth, “Fair Science 
frowned not on his humble birth”—if we ignore the “humble 
birth”—might apply to West, but it is equally suitable as a de- 
scription of an imaginary rustic poet who had a certain amount of 
talent. Surely on the basis of so hazy a line as this we are not 
justified in assigning the description to West! 

Of course one may attempt to answer my objections by pointing 
out that although each of Professor Shepard’s arguments is trifling 
and easily explained away, the mere accumulation is significant. I 
cannot quite follow this logic myself, but even if we grant the point, 


* Ibid., 370. 
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such an accumulation would be of value only if the Epitaph alone 
existed or if we knew that it once had had an independent existence 
and if we, naturally, were then searching among Gray’s friends for 
its subject. But such I believe I have demonstrated is not the case. 
The obvious person, I repeat, is merely a young rustic versifier, a 
poetic ideal of a sort, and the description applies to him more con- 
vincingly than it does to West. Hence how can we regard Professor 
Shepard’s conclusion as even probable, much less proved? 

There is, of course, no proof that Professor Shepard’s theory is 
not correct. It is perfectly possible that it accurately represents the 
truth, but it seems to me that these are several further objections 
that must be answered before this conjecture can be accepted as 
more than a bare possibility. 

1. There is absolutely no known manuscript or reference in 
any correspondence relating to Gray that would clearly indicate 
the existence of the Epitaph as a separate poem. Again this does 
not prove that such a situation did not exist, but in any reasonable 
weighing of evidence this point is not one that can be as completely 
ignored as Professor Shepard ignores it. 

2. Walpole also was an intimate friend of West. Is it not rather 
odd that if the Epitaph refers to West, there is no comment on that 
matter in the existing—and most of it does exist—Walpole-Gray 
correspondence? Even though the two men were estranged for a 
few years, they still would be likely to mention the subject when 
their friendship was resumed, especially since Walpole was so 
closely connected with the publication of the Elegy. 

3. Furthermore, even if the Epitaph did refer to West, why on 
earth should Gray, or Walpole, or Mason seek to suppress that 
fact? Why should there be this frenzy of delicacy that Professor 
Shepard seems to think existed? Certainly not because of any 
family scandal. The most suspicious of readers could hardly derive 
from the lines “And Melancholy marked him for her own” and 
“‘He gave to Misery all he had, a tear” the fact that West suspected 
his mother of conducting a liaison and of poisoning his father. 

4. In fact, why did not Gray openly acknowledge the Epitaph 
as a separate poem mourning the loss of his friend instead of in- 
corporating it in disguise in another poem? Not from sheer bash- 
fulness, for he had not hesitated to write his famous sonnet to 
West. 

In conclusion I might say that had Professor Shepard contented 
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himself with advancing as a mere possibility his theory that the 
Epitaph was originally written as a separate poem lamenting the 
death of West, I should have no objections. The idea is an inter- 
esting and stimulating one. But, unfortunately, he does not pause 
at this point. He remarks: “A hypothesis has met its supreme test 
when it solves not only the problem which it was designed to cover 
but also the cognate problems that arise during further investi- 
gation.’”** And: “We may safely say, then, that the hypothesis with 
which we began has justified itself, and that it has led to this sound 
conclusion: aut West, aut Diabolus.’’** When such positive state- 
ments as this are made and when they are repeated as well grounded 
in undergraduate textbooks it seems to me time to protest that 
Professor Shepard has merely advanced a tissue of guesswork, 
which, like many similar tissues, cannot be positively disproved, 
but which in no sense of the word can be regarded as proved. 
HERBERT W. STARR 


Temple University 


%* Ibid., 372. 
7 Ibid. 





AN ENGLISH VERSION OF THE PLOUGHMAN KING 


IN 1934 THE writer published a brief article’ showing the existence, 
in mediaeval England, of two Spanish traditions: the institution of 
the adalid or military soothsayer, and the legend of Rodrick, last 
of the Visigoth kings. 

Not so long ago he ran across another trace of Spanish influences 
in the reign of the early Plantagenets. Since the matter does not 
appear to be as well known as it might deserve, it may be of inter- 
est to the reader of this review to see the evidence. 

In an ecclesiastical document going back to the reign of Henry 
II, the work of a canon of Wells preserved in the Register of the 
Priory of Bath, now in the Library of the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn, we read the following story.” 


Formerly there were two kings reigning in England, one beyond the Humber, 
the other on this side of the river. It happened that the king who reigned on this side 
of the Humber died without leaving an heir. There resulted anarchy and general 
oppression of the weak. Then the bishops and other notables of the realm, anxious 
to elect a competent king for the vacant throne, consulted the Lord in London. They 
were told to choose a man named Jna. The chief men immediately dispatched many 
messengers in every direction to find this mysterious Ina. For a long time they 
sought unsuccessfully; at last a party of them, who had been enquiring in the west- 
ern provinces, arrived at a certain town called Somerton, already weary in spirit and 
bent on returning to London. Then they chanced to see a certain husbandman with 
his plough, who in a loud voice was calling out for ‘Ina’, that he might come with the 
oxen to his father, who was the husbandman’s partner. Hearing this, the messengers 
enquired of the husbandman what he was calling. He replied that he had called for 
Ina, the son of his partner, that he should come with his father’s oxen. As soon as 
the messengers had seen Ina, who was a handsome youth, tall and robust, they re- 
joinced greatly, realizing that they had at last attained the object of their search. 
When they expressed their desire to take him with them, they were not suffered by 
the father and neighbors to do so without giving a pledge and security that no harm 
should befall him while he was in their hands. This having been done, they took him 
to London to the chiefs and nobles of the realm, who approved of him and made 
him king, whereupon he was consecrated by the bishops. 


There follows the story of Ina’s wooing of Adelburh, queen of 
the kingdom on the other side of the Humber, whose father had 
lately died, leaving her his heiress. 


! Anglia, tv, 358-367. 

* A Brief History of the Bishoprick of Somerset from its Foundation to the Year 
1174. Ecclesiastical Documents. London, printed for the Camden Society, 1840, pp. 
10 ff. 
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These data leave no doubt that in the unknown author’s mind 
the time of the episode is the reign of King Ina on Wessex, an 
historical figure who ascended the throne in 688 and who resigned 
his kingship in 725 to make a pilgrimage to Rome. Ina was not 
commoner—the Anglo-Saxons were far too rank-conscious a people 
to have tolerated a ploughman on the throne—but a member of 
the royal house of Wessex and a descendant of Woden. It is not 
true that he held the whole of England south of the Humber, 
though Wessex did exercise a sort of supremacy over the kingdoms 
south of that river. Ina’s queen, whose name was Aethelburh, was 
no Northumbrian, but a sister of the under-king Aethelheard, who 
became Ina’s successor. Conversely, a sister of Ina’s, Cuthburh, 
married King Ealdfrith of Northumbria. It is thus clear that our 
story lacks all historical foundation and cannot have been invented 
in Anglo-Saxon times when the main facts about Ina’s reign were 
still known. It certainly is later than the Danish, probably later 
even than the Norman Conquest. Ina’s name was of course known 
as that of the author of one of the oldest Anglo-Saxon law codes. 
The name of his queen could have been gleaned from the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. 

Now it is certainly no accident that much the same story was 
current in Spain, where it was connected with the name of Wamba, 
one of the last Visigoth kings (672-680). An outline of this tradition 
as reported in the pages of the Chronicle of 1344, a reworking of 
the Chrénica general de Espata and remarkable for the inclusion 
of a vast amount of old legendary material, will make this clear.* 


Being without a king, the Goths send an embassy to the pope, asking him to 
pray to God that he may reveal to them the man most fit for the high office. God 
accordingly reveals to the pope that the future king of the Goths will be a ploughman 
named Wamba. In the Poema de Fernan Gongalez, though not in the Chronicle, 
Wamba is sought for a long time. The place where the messengers find him at last is 
Ircana la Vieja, in Portugal. The messengers meet a woman (who sometimes is de- 
scribed as carrying her husband’s lunch basket) addressing the ploughman by the 
name of Wamba and inviting him for dinner. The messengers then ask for his name, 
to make sure he is Wamba. Then they proclaim him their king. Wamba at first has 
difficulty in believing them and declines the honor, pleading his humble condition as 
an excuse. In a ballad version he implores them not to kill him. In the Poema he has 
to be compelled to accept the honor, for he was most unwilling, knowing that he 
would be poisoned. 


*On the various versions of the Spanish legend cf. Revue Hispanique, XLVI 
(1919), pp. 516 ff. 
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Let us now compare the English legend with the Spanish story 
of Wamba’s election. Their points of contact may be summed up 
as follows: (1) Both the Goths and the Anglo-Saxons are without 
a king, as a result of which iniquity and oppression are rife; (2) 
both peoples pray to the divinity (the Spaniards, of course, through 
the mediation of the pope) to reveal to them their future king; (3) 
the nobles receive the reply that they are to seek a ploughman 
named Wamba or Ina respectively, who is their destined monarch; 
(4) the messengers seek for a long time, until, already weary of 
their search, they find a farmer in the field who is addressed as 
Wamba or Ina respectively, in the Spanish texts by his wife, in 
the English by a fellow-worker; (5) the messengers immediately 
recognize in him the object of their search; (6) Wamba is frankly 
afraid of the unexpected honor, and fears for his life; Ina’s friends 
and relatives are equally afraid for Ina’s safety and demand pledge 
and surety that no harm shall befall him; (7) both Wamba and Ina 
are taken to the capital and crowned. 

As will be seen, the resemblances of the two stories are so many 
and so close as to suggest the conclusion that the English story is 
but an offshoot of the Spanish one. 

Here a chronological objection might be raised. The oldest 
known version of the story of Wamba is the Poema de Fernan 
Gongalez, composed about 1250 and thus a full century younger 
than the English text. Against this objection of the following argu- 
ments may be advanced in favor of the priority of the Spanish story: 
(1) in Spain there exist at least six variants of the tale, including 
ballad and (modern) folklore texts, showing that the story was 
widely spread and rather popular in the Peninsula. On the other 
hand, the Latin text outlined above is so far the only English ver- 
sion known; (2) the Poema de Fernan Goncalez and the Chronicle 
of 1344 are known to have utilized much older epic and legendary 
material going back to a time far anterior to the Crusades; the 
Wamba story is but one out of many such traditions; (3) the 
Spanish story contains many archaic and picturesque details (not 
enumerated in the above outline) e.g. the miracle of the flowering 
rod and the meal at the iron table,‘ details occurring elsewhere on 
the Continent, e.g. in the Czech LibuSe legend, but absent from 
the English text; (4) there is sound reason for Wamba’s fear of 
being poisoned, for the historical king fell victim to a plot in which, 


* Revue Hispanique, Lv1 (1922), pp. 265 ff. 
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under the influence of a drug, he was tonsured and forced to be- 
come a monk; on the other hand, Ina abdicated the kingship to 
make a pilgrimage to Rome. 

In attempting, in the afore-mentioned article, to account for 
story migrations from Spain to Norman England, we pointed out 
that the Norman Conquest had driven forth many Anglo-Saxons, 
followed, in many cases, by the younger sons of Norman nobles, 
who sought adventures and fiefs in Spain. There, in the latter part 
of the eleventh century, the Reconquista was in full swing: the 
Cid, it should be remembered, was a contemporary of William the 
Conqueror. The city of Barbastro was taken by the Normans. 
Both Anglo-Saxon exiles and Norman adventurers had thus many 
opportunities to become familiar with the traditions current in 
Christian Spain, as they became familiar with the Spanish institu- 
tion of the adalid. At all events, the English version of the Plough- 
man King, though very interesting from the point of view of cul- 
tural relations and story migrations between the Spain of Alfonso 
VI and the England of the Norman dynasty, can claim no inde- 
pendent value; it is an offshoot of the Spanish Wamba legend. 


TALEXANDER H. KRAPPE 
Princeton, N.J. 





ASBJORNSEN—A BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTE 
AND AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER 


NO worRK in Norwegian literature has been more popular than the 
collections of eventyr by P. Chr. Asbjérnsen and Jérgen Moe; none 
is more characteristic of the time it was composed; none yet pro- 
duced seems more certain of a permanent place in the literature 
of the country. The scores of editions that have come and keep 
coming, all go back to four basic volumes published between 1841 
and 1871. After the collections were in all essentials complete, 
Asbjérnsen began the preparation of illustrated editions of selec- 
tions. So successful was he in choosing artists that the pictures now 
have become as much a part of the tradition as the text. 

The four basic volumes represent two types of stories: the folk 
tale (mdrchen, eventyr) and the localized legend. 

Of the first type we have Norske Folkeeventyr published in four 
parts from 1841-44 under joint authorship of Asbjérnsen and 
Moe; the collection is known as “‘fellessamlingen.’’ The edition, 
never completed, is now one of the most precious collector’s items 
in Norwegian literature. A second edition, enlarged and supplied 
with notes and an introduction, is by far the most important for 
scholars. Another collection, prepared by Asbjérnsen alone, Norske 
Folke-Eventyr, Ny Samling, appeared in 1871. This is known as 
“enesamlingen.” 

Of the second type (the legends) Norske Huldreeventyr og 
Folkesagn, Férste Samling, appeared in 1845 and Anden Samling 
in 1848. Later expanded and revised, they were issued in one vol- 
ume in 1870. 

The eventyr grew tremendously in popularity. During the thirty 
years after the first thin pamphlet appeared in 1841, many new 
stories were published singly or in small groups in almanacs, year- 
books, Christmas volumes and the like. As the basic volumes were 
revised, these scattered tales were incorporated. A great many ap- 
peared in the edition of 1871. 

Of the occasional volumes many were illustrated, and we find 
here the beginnings of the later well-known Illustrated Selections. 
The pioneer among the artists was Johan Eckersberg ,who supplied 
drawings for the first Christmas book, Juletreet for 1850. En 
Samling af norske Folke- og Bérne-Eventyr, fortalte af P. Chr. As- 
bjérnsen. Med 22 I\lustrationer efter Original-tegninger af Johan 
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Eckersberg. Similar volumes appeared in 1851, 1852, and 1866. Two 
of these had illustrations by Eckersberg. 

The most important year in the bibliographic history of the 
illustrated editions is 1879. In this year appeared the first volume 
of selections from the four basic collections, Norske Folke- og 
Huldre-Eventyr i Udvalg, ved. P. Chr. Asbjérnsen. Med I\lustrationer 
efter Originaltegninger af P. N. Arboe, H. Gude, V. St. Lerche, 
Eilif Peterssen, A. Schneider, Otto Sinding, A. Tidemand, og E. 
Werenskiold. Kjébenhavn: Gyldendalske Forlag, 1879. The volume 
is dedicated to ““Min gamle Ven Maleren Hans Gude.” This was 
the first edition published in Denmark. A violent feud arose in the 
Norwegian press over the transfer of the tales to a Danish house; 
bitter attacks were directed against Asbjérnsen. He was, however, 
following in the path of Bjérnson, Ibsen, and Lie, who had all 
taken their books to the same Danish firm. 

The success of the volume of 1879 led to the publication of 
others; Gyldendal added three small volumes Eventyrbog for Born, 
I-11 in 1883, 1884, and 1887. Of these, two appeared before As- 
bjérnsen’s death. One new illustrator, Th. Kittelsen joined the 
earlier group. Kittelsen also illustrated other volumes including 
Asbjérnsen og Moe. Barneeventyr and Asbjérnsen og Moe. Nye 
Barneeventyr published in Kristiania by Aschehoug & Co., edited 
by Moltke Moe. Many editions have appeared since, but Kittelsen 
is the last of the illustrators selected by Asbjérnsen. All the tales 
have by now found illustrators; and the old as well as the new have 
all been brought together in a complete edition, Samlede Eventyr 
Jubileumsutgave, 1-11, Oslo: Gyldendal, 1940. 

That Asbjérnsen was interested in the illustrations and the 
illustrators is stressed by all biographers. We know that some of 
the best known pictures were reproduced by the original artists on 
the panels of the doors in Asbjérnsen’s study. We knew also that 
he kept and loved to show to visitors the originals of many of 
published illustrations. Of his comments on the pictures few have 
been preserved, and one biographer doubts that he actually took 
a hand in the planning. To quote: 

“Det er meget tvilsomt om man kan pavise at Asbjérnsen idetheletatt, har grepet 


veiledende inn fordi der ingen brev er fra ham om dette. Idetheletatt er der f& brev 
om eventyrtegningene.”” 


‘Hans Hansen: P. Chr. Asbjérnsen, Biografi og Karakteristikk, Oslo, 1932, p. 
379, 
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The scarcity of the evidence and Hansen’s statement make it 
seem worth while to publish a letter from Asbjérnsen to Fr. Hegel, 
the head of the Gyldendal Publishing Company, which came into 
the present writer’s possession in 1940, just before the German oc- 
cupation of Copenhagen. The letter written on Asbjérnsen’s own 
letterhead reads as follows: 


P. Chr. Asbjérnsen Skotterup per Snedkersten * 
Forstmester 23-8-84 
Christiania? 

Kjere Hr. Justitsraad: 


De medfélgende 2 i Dag modtagne Tegninger fra Sinding kan jeg ikke nzgte 
mig den Forndielse at sende Dem; de ere som mig synes de bedste som ere presterede 
til disse Béger baade med Hensyn til eiendommelig national Opfatning og teknisk 
Udférelse. Vi have nu faaet 9 meget gode og tildels ypperlige Tegninger fra Sinding, 
og jeg haaber at faa en 5-6 endnu fra ham i den nermeste Tid. Tér jeg nu vere saa 
fri at anmode Dem om De vil vere saa venlig at retournere disse to Tegninger di- 
rekte til Hr. Knesing, hvis Adresse er Hessstrasse i Miinchen for ingen Tid at spilde. 
Dersom De saa vilde benytte Leiligheden til at skynde lidt paa ham med Hensyn til 
Udférelsen i Tre vilde det rimeligvis virke mere eftertrykkeligt end om jeg og Sind- 
ing gjorde det; men vi skulde jo heller ikke holde os tilbage. 

Eftersom Aspekterne mu ere, tror jeg, at intet vil vere iveien for at paabegynde 
Trykningen i Begyndelsen af September, at sige om Hendriksen gjér sin Pligt. 


Med de hjerteligste Hilsner 
til Dem og Deres Bérn 
Deres inderlig hengivne 
P. Chr. Asbjérnsen 
PS. 
Pap har jeg ikke til Beskyttelse men, jeg haaber denne Pakning holder. 


Illness during the last years of his life (he suffered from dia- 
betes) sent Asbjérnsen abroad a great deal. According to Liestél* 
Asbjérnsen spent the summer of 1884 near Helsingér (Elsinore). 
Snekkersten and Skotterup are on the coast a couple miles south. 
The addressee, Hr. Justitsraad, is obviously Frederik Hegel, head 
of Gyldendal Publishing Company. The volume referred to is 
Eventyrbog for Birn, Norske Folkeeventyr af P. Chr. Asbjérnsen. 


? The word Christiania is struck out with pen and the address Skotterup per 
Snedkersten added with pen in the upper right. 

* Knut Liestél: P. Chr. Asbjérnsen. Mannen og livsverket, Oslo, 1947. This, the 
best available biography to date, is to serve as an introduction to an edition of 
Norske Huldre-Eventyr og Folkesagn soon to be published. 
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Med Illustrationer af Th. Kittelson, Otto Sinding og E. Werenskiold. 
Kjébenhavn. Gyldendalske Boghandels Forlag (F. Hegel & Sdn), 
1884. The volume includes fourteen illustrations by Otto Sinding. 
The Hr. Knesing towhom the drawings were to be sent and the Hen- 
driksen referred to in the last paragraph were xylographers pre- 
paring the cuts for the book. All cuts in the edition of 1884 are 
signed by Knesing or Hendriksen as well as by the artists. 


HENNING LARSEN 
University of Illinois 





THE CONTEXTS OF 0O.E. ‘EALUSCERWEN’ 
AND ‘MEODUSCERWEN’ 


THE NOUNS ‘ealuscerwen’ (Beowulf, 769) and ‘meoduscerwen’ (An- 
dreas, 1562) occur only once in the Old English writings which have 
come down to us, and in neither instance does the pertinent passage 
make the implied meaning of the word indisputable. As a result, 
there has been extensive discussion of the passages in which these 
words are found, but no one of the numerous interpretations that 
have been advanced seems to have received general approval 
among scholars.! Most of the writers who have commented on 
these two nonce-words have pointed out that in many instances 
the Andreas poet appears consciously to have imitated Beowulf,? 
and these writers have therefore sought, without noticeable success, 
a single interpretation which would account for both of these words 
and passages. There is considerable agreement about the primary 
meanings of the words—‘ealuscerwen’: ‘ale-serving’; ‘meodus- 
cerwen’: ‘mead-serving’—but wide difference of opinion exists con- 
cerning the secondary, figurative, or implied meanings. ‘Distress,’ 
‘consternation,’ ‘fear,’ and ‘terror’ are among the suggestions which 
have appeared. The object of this paper is to present a detailed 
analysis of each of the pertinent passages; the main point which 
will be stressed is the great difference in purpose and tone between 
the two passages, a fact which has not frequently been considered. 
In presenting these analyses, I shall suggest that each of the two 
words, taken individually, can be construed quite satisfactorily if 
the emphasis is placed on its primary sense, without excessive 
search for involved secondary or figurative implications. 


I 


The word ‘ealuscerwen’ occurs in the section (710-790) of 
Beowulf which contains the account of Beowulf’s fight with Grendel 
in Heorot. Before Grendel’s arrival all the warriors, Danes and 
Geats, except Beowulf have gone to sleep in the hall. Grendel ap 


See F. Klaeber, Beowulf and The Fight at Finnsburg (3rd edition with supple- 
ment, 1941), p. 156, n. 769, and p. 455, n. 769, for the references to these interpreta- 
tions. See also G. P. Krapp, Andreas and The Fates of the A postles (1906), pp. 151- 
152, n. 1526; G. P. Krapp, The Vercelli Book (1932), p. 121, n. 1526; and Carleton 
Brown, ‘‘Poculum Montis in Old English,” Speculum, xv (1940), 389-399. 

? See Krapp, Andreas and The Fates of the A postles, pp. lv-lvi. 
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proaches, breaks down the door, hastily enters, eats a warrior while 
Beowulf watches, proceeds farther into the hall, and reaches for 
the reclining Beowulf. The latter grasps Grendel’s arm; Grendel 
tries to run away but cannot free himself. Then comes the passage 
(767-790) of twenty-four lines in which we are particularly inter- 
ested: 


767 Dryhtsele dynede; Denum eallum wear, 
ceasterbiendum, cénra gehwylcum, 
eorlum ealuscerwen. Yrre wéron bégen, 

770 rébe renweardas. Reced hlynsode. 
pa wes wundor micel, pt se winsele 
widhzfde heapodéorum, pet hé on hrisan ne féol, 
féger foldbold; ac hé pes feste wes 
innan ond dtan irenbendum 
searoponcum besmipod. )ér fram sylle abéag 
medubenc monig mine gefrége 
golde geregnad, pér p4 graman wunnon. 
pes ne wéndon @r_ witan Scyldinga, 
pet hit 4 mid gemete manna énig 
betlic ond banfag tdbrecan meahte, 
listum tdlican, nymbe liges fepm 
swulge on swapule. Swég up Astag 
niwe geneahhe: Nord-Denum stéd 
atelic egesa, Anra gehwylcum 
para pe of wealle wdp gehfrdon, 
gryreléod galan Godes andsacan, 
sigeléasne sang, s&r wanigean 
helle hafton. Héold hine feste 
sé be manna wes megene strengest 

790 on p&m dege pysses lifes. 


First of all, it should be noted that a very definite shift in the 
narrative occurs at line 767. From line 710 through line 766, except 
for several brief comments which foreshadow Grendel’s doom, the 
poet has simply related the chain of events whereby Grendel enters 
Heorot and is all but overcome by Beowulf. But at line 767 the 
poet shifts to the point of view of the Danes who wait in the hall 
while the fight progresses. It will be recalled that these Danes, 
along with the Geats who accompanied Beowulf, were asleep when 
Grendel approached (703b). I assume that the sleepers were 
awakened when Grendel broke down the door (721b-724a), and 
that both groups, Danes and Geats, follow the fight with the keen- 
est interest. In the passage under consideration (767-790), the poet 
does not mention the Geats; he uses the twenty-four lines to pre- 
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sent the thoughts of the waiting Danes. Thus the passage seems to 
form a sort of “‘chorus’’ to the fight, and in interpreting the passage 
one should bear in mind that these twenty-four lines represent a 
separate unit. The poet intends his shift to the point of view of the 
waiting Danes, I think, to create suspense for his audience. The 
comments foreshadowing Grendel’s doom have deprived the audi- 
ence of the suspense usually found in an account of such a fight, 
but these comments have not been available to the waiting Danes, 
who are unaware at this time that Beowulf already has the upper 
hand. Following the fight through the Danes’ reactions heightens 
the interest for the audience. Then at line 788b, to conclude this 
“chorus,” the poet shifts the point of view back to Beowulf and 
brings in the Geats, Beowulf’s companions who rally to his side. 
Clearly, the twenty-four lines are meant to form a definite division, 
treating the waiting Danes, in the account of the fight. 

Now it seems to me that the poet has arranged this twenty-four 
line passage—the “chorus” of the waiting Danes’ thoughts— 
climatically. That is, the Danes’ thoughts, in reaction to the fight, 
move from regret to wonder to terror. There can be no debate about 
the wonder and the terror, both of which are definitely stated in 
the text (771a and 784a). The presence of regret as the Danes’ 
first reaction, however, depends on the interpretation of lines 
767-769, in which the word ‘ealuscerwen’ occurs. 

There are two preliminary points to be noted. First, the highest 
feeling expressed in the “chorus” of the Danes’ thoughts, the sharp- 
est reaction which the Danes show to the fight, is the terror which 
is stated near the end of the passage (784a); this terror (‘atelic 
egesa’) is aroused by Grendel’s ‘wp,’ the climax in the account of 
the fight. Second, in the first fifteen lines of the passage (767—782a) 
the attention of the waiting Danes is centered primarily on the 
hall. The passage opens with the statement ‘Dryhtsele dynede’; 
three lines later we are told that ‘Reced hlynsode’; and then comes 
a twelve-line discussion of the strength of the hall. It would there- 
fore seem that the Danes’ reaction which the poet indicates in 
lines 767—769a must be primarily concerned with the hall in con- 
nection with the fight, rather than with the fight itself. We also 
have reason to expect the Danes’ reaction which is stated in lines 
767—769a to be in some way a preparation for the ‘wundor micel’ 
which the poet attributes to the Danes (‘heapodéorum’) in lines 
771-772. Let us now examine lines 767—769a carefully. 
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These lines, in Klaeber’s edition, form one sentence, which is 
divided into two parts by a semicolon. The first part of the sentence 
‘Dryhtsele dynede’ simply states the tumult present in the hall as 
a result of the fight. In the second part of the sentence we have 
‘Denum eallum weard,/ ceasterbiendum, cénra gehwylcum,/ 
eorlum ealuscerwen.’ I take this part of the sentence to mean ‘to 
[the minds of] all the Danes—the castle-dwellers, each of the brave 
men, the earls—came [the thought of] ale-serving.’ In the minds of 
the Danes the ‘dryhtsele’ is closely associated with drinking and 
joyous revelry. But this hall is tottering as a result of the fight, and 
it is not unnatural, as their first thought, for the Danes to consider 
with regret the impossibility of future ‘ale-serving’ if the hall 
crashes.* 

The centering of the Danes’ thoughts upon the hall serves as 
an easily understandable, realistic connection for them with the 
fight which is in progress. The noise and tumult within the hall are 
fittingly stressed four times in the passage (767, 770, 775-776, 
782-783), for Grendel has come to the hall at night and the dark- 
ness within Heorot is relieved only by the ‘léoht unféger’ flashing 
from his eyes (726-727). The waiting Danes hear the fight rather 
than see it. And it is not surprising that the Danes’ concern for the 
hall should begin with thoughts of drinking (‘ealuscerwen’): 
Heorot is regularly called ‘beer-hall,’ ‘wine-hall,’ or ‘mead-hall’; 
the path which leads to the hall is the ‘mead-path’; the hall contains 
‘mead-benches’ or ‘ale-benches.’ Further, thoughts of drinking in 
the hall would certainly cause the Danes to remember such happy 
scenes as that pictured in lines 603-624, where we have a some- 
what “normal” gathering of the Danes in Heorot, in that the pres- 
ence of Beowulf has pushed their fear of Grendel into the back- 
ground. It should also be remembered that Grendel’s wrath was 
originally aroused against the Danes by the sounds of just such 
joyous drinking scenes in Heorot: ‘pat hé dégora gehwam dréam 
geh¥rde/hlidne in healle’; (88-89a). It is this chain of not unex- 
pected successive thoughts—from the ‘hall’ to the ‘drinking within 
the hall’ to the ‘remembrance of joyful drinking scenes that have 
occurred in the hall’—which leads the Danes, I think, to their regret 


* See F. B. Gummere, The Oldest English Epic (1922), p. 56, n. 1. Gummere takes 
‘ealuscerwen’ to mean ‘the upsetting of the ale,’ but he further states, “‘ ‘the ale 
was upset’ is as much as to say ‘men feared there would be no more joy in Heorot,’ 
so rocked and tottered the great building.” 
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that there will be no more such happy scenes if the hall crashes, as 
at this point in the fight they fully expect it to do. The poet indi- 
cates this regret which the Danes feel by lines 767—769a, and it 
should be noted that these lines are in no way uncomplimentary to 
the Danes; no effort is made to brand the Danes cowards. In fact, 
they are referred to as ‘heapodéorum’ three lines later. 

Following his indication of the Danes’ regret, the poet next 
gives a rapid comment on the progress of the fight: ‘Yrre w@ron 
bégen,/ répe renweardas. Reced hlynsode./’ This brief shift, 
stressing sound not sight, serves to show, from the point of view of 
the waiting Danes, the increased tempo of the fight, which causes 
greater tumult within the hall. As the tumult increases, the regret 
which the Danes originally felt, when they assumed that Heorot 
must crash, changes to wonder and admiration at the sturdiness 
of the hall. Such a change in feeling, from regret to wonder, on the 
part of the Danes as the fight progresses seems to me to place no 
strain upon what one would expect as a natural reaction. And it 
is noteworthy in this connection that the adjective ‘répe’ (‘fierce’), 
which the poet applies here to both Beowulf and Grendel and which 
has been questioned as inconsistent with the cowardly behavior of 
Grendel in the fight,‘ is not out of place when we consider that the 
poet is hearing the action described through the ears of the waiting 
Danes. At that moment the Danes do not know that Beowulf has 
already overcome Grendel, or that the tumult results from Gren- 
del’s efforts to flee. 

Their original regret having changed to wonder at the sturdi- 
ness of their hall, the Danes next think of the facts which explain 
the hall’s not crashing even though the mead-benches do fall 
(773b-782a). Then the ‘swég up Astag/niwe geneahhe,’ and the 
Danes hear Grendel’s terrible wail. Still not aware that Grendel’s 
cry is the result of despair, the Danes feel such terror (783b—788a) 
that all thoughts of the hall are driven from their minds. After this 
climax in the Danes’ reactions, the poet shifts back to Beowulf and 
Grendel, and the ‘“‘chorus”’ formed by the thoughts and feelings of 
the waiting Danes—first, regret for the impossibility of future ‘ale- 
serving’; then, wonder that the hall continues to stand; and, finally 
stark terror caused by Grendel’s cry—is ended. Despite the fact 
that the audience has known from the poet’s foreshadowing com- 


* See Gummere, op. cit., p. 56, n. 2. 
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ments what the outcome of the fight will be, the poet has managed 
by means of this “chorus” stressing the uncertainty felt by the 
waiting Danes, to surround the fight with a noticeable atmosphere 
of interest and suspense. 

Klaeber,® in “an attempt to clear up the puzzling relation be- 
tween ‘ealuscerwen’ and ‘meoduscerwen’,” argues that the Beowulf 
poet coined ‘ealuscerwen’ “solely as an allusion” to Beowulf, 4b— 
6a. Klaeber therefore translates ‘ealuscerwen’ as “ ‘taking away of 
the ale [-hall],’ i.e., consternation.” But it should be noted that 
for this interpretation Klaeber must take “‘meodosetla oftéah” (5b) 
as ‘deprived of the mead-hall,’ whereas most translators use the 
equivalent of ‘tore down the mead-benches.’ It is thus probably 
true that if the Beowulf poet is consciously alluding to lines 4b—6a, 
the allusion more likely occurs in lines 775b-776a than in line 769. 
Then the ‘egsode eorl{as]’ (6a) would be reflected in ‘Nor®d- 
Danum stéd/ atelic egesa,’ (783b—784a). Such an allusion would 
have little bearing on ‘ealuscerwen,’ which is separated from 
‘medubenc’ (776a) by six lines, lines that include a definite refer- 
ence to further progress in the fight and to the accompanying in- 
crease of the din (769b-770). 

One further point deserves mention in connection with the 
passage under discussion. In the second episode of Beowulf the 
poet has included a passage reminiscent of the “chorus” formed by 
the thoughts of the waiting Danes, which we have just examined. 
And in the later passage the poet uses devices very similar to those 
treated above. When Beowulf goes under the waters to fight 
Grendel’s mother, the Danes and Geats sit on the shore to await 
his return. Again there is a shift in the narrative to the point of 
view of those who wait (1591). This time the Danes and the Geats 
carefully watch the waters for the reappearance of Beowulf, but 
again they lack the knowledge which the audience possesses con- 
cerning the progress of the fight (1591-1605). The blood of Grendel’s 
mother rises to the surface of the water, and the Danes, thinking 
this blood evidence of Beowulf’s death, sorrowfully go home. But, 
just as in lines 794-801, we are told that the Geats, who remain on 
the shore, are faithful to their leader. Then the poet shifts back to 
Beowulf in the cave with Grendel’s mother. 


5 Englische Studien, txxviti (1938-39), 185-189; and Beowulf and The Fight at 
Finnsburg, p. 455, n. 769. 
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It was mentioned earlier in this paper that, although the 
critics have usually sought one interpretation which would explain 
both Beowulf, 767-790, and Andreas, 1522-1553, a wide difference 
in purpose and tone exists between the two passages. The sug- 
gestion has also been made above that in the passage from Beowulf 
the poet shifts from the factual account of the fight to the reactions 
of the waiting Danes in order to create suspense and thus heighten 
his audience’s interest in the fight. Now the most casual! reading of 
the passage from Andreas will show it to be much simpler in pur- 
pose and, at times, considerably more biting in tone. 

Andrew has been sent by the Lord to deliver Matthew from the 
Mermedonians. When this deliverance is accomplished, the 
Mermedonians, spurred on by the Devil, seize Andrew and torment 
him unmercifully for three days. On the fourth, the Lord revives 
Andrew, who calls forth a flood upon the Mermedonians from a 
stone. Then comes the passage (1522-1553) in which we are par- 
ticularly interested: 


1522 Nes pa wordlatu wihte pon mare 
pet se stan tégin. Stréam dt awéoll, 
fléow ofter foldan. Famige walcan 
1525 mid @rdege eordan pehton. 
Myclade merefidd; meoduscerwen weard 
zfter symbeldzege. Sl#pe tébrugdon 
searuhebbende. Sund grunde onféng, 
déope gedréfed. Dugud weard afyrhted 
1530 purh pes flides f@r. Fge swulton, 
geonge on geofene gidr#s fornam 
purh sealtne wég. Pzt was sorgbyrben, 
biter béorpegu. Byrlas ne g#idon, 
ombehtbegnas. Pér wes #lcum gendg 
1535 fram degesorde drync s6na gearu. 
Wéox weteres pbrym. Weras cwinedon, 
ealde escberend. Wes him it myne 
fiéon fealone stréam, woldon féore beorgan, 
t6 dinscrefum drohtad sécan, 
1540 eordan ondwist. Him pet engel forstdd, 
sé 04 burh oferbregd blacan lige, 
hatan heaSowzlme. Hréoh wes pbér inne 
béatende brim. Ne mihte beorna hl63 
of pam festenne fléame spdwan. 
1545 Wéegas wéoxon, wadu hlynsodon, 
flugon ffrgndstas, fidd fSum wéoll. 
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Dér wes fofynde innan burgum 
géomorgidd wrecen. Gehto méndan 
forhtferd manig, fisléo% gélon. 


1550 Egeslic led €ags¥ne wear®, 
heardlic heretéam, hiléodor gryrelic. 
Purh lyftgelac léges bl@stas 
1553 weallas ymbwurpon; wéter mycladon.‘ 
After this passage we find the final events of the poem: the Mer- 
medonians exhibit humility and Andrew takes pity upon them; the 
waters are removed and most of the dead Mermedonians are re- 
vived; Andrew has a church built for the converted Mermedonians, 
appoints a bishop, and then leaves the country. 

It is evident that lines 1522-1553 serve as the climax of the 
whole poem, in that the flood and the fire which are described here 
represent God’s means of humbling and converting the heathen 
Mermedonians. The straightforward account of the flood and the 
fire occupies the greater part of the passage. First, the stone im- 
mediately splits open and a huge stream of water rushes out, so 
that by dawn the earth is flooded (1522-1525). Second, the Mer- 
medonians are awakened and frightened by the flood (1527b- 
1530a). Third, many Mermedonians perish in the flood (1530b-— 
1532a). Fourth, the Mermedonians try to flee as the waters increase 
(1536-1540a). Fifth, an angel, by encircling the town with fire, 
prevents their escaping the flood (1540b-—1546). Sixth, the Mer- 
medonians are stricken with sorrow and fear as the flood and the 
fire engulf them (1547-1553). These six steps in the account of the 
flood and the fire are described in a fittingly vigorous fashion, and 
twice within this narrative of events the poet halts his factual ac- 
count to gloat over the Mermedonians’ unhappy situation: at lines 
1526-1527a, and at lines 1532b—1535. 

It is in the first of these two gloating comments that we find the 
word “‘meoduscerwen’ (1526). The two comments, taken together, 
are much sharper in tone thon the Beowulf poet’s description of the 
waiting Danes’ thoughts while Beowulf and Grendel fight in 
Heorot. The Andreas poet feels complete sympathy for Andrew, 
and is strongly opposed to the Mermedonians, who are being over- 
come by flood and fire—just retribution in the poet’s eyes for their 


* I have altered the punctuation in several instances in this passage. Krapp, 
The Vercelli Book, pp. 45-46, places a comma after 1525b, a period after 1526a, a 
comma after 1527a, and a comma after 1553a. 
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tormenting Andrew. On the other hand, the Beowulf poet feels this 
kind of opposition towards Grendel, and includes the Danes in the 
sympathy he feels for Beowulf, who, like Andrew, is God’s agent. 
To seek one interpretation which will fit the two passages or the 
two nonce-words is to disregard their fundamental differences in 
purpose and tone. . 

Klaeber’s lengthiest treatment of this problem’ implies recog- 
nition of these differences. He suggests that the Andreas poet mis- 
understood the nonce-word ‘ealuscerwen’ (Beowulf, 769) and 
“quaintly applied it to a singular situation.” Such a supposition, 
which demands that the Andreas poet missed entirely the difference 
between the Beowulf poet’s attitude towards the Danes and his 
own towards the Mermedonians, seems to me quite unrealistic. 
Careful examination of the two gloating comments, which the 
Andreas poet inserted into his factual account of the flood and the 
fire, will show that the use of ‘meoduscerwen’ in this context, 
rather than being quaint, is quite effective. 

The first of the gloating comments reads ‘Myclade merefléd; 
meoduscerwen weard/exfter symbeldege.” The primary meaning 
of this sentence presents no difficulty: ‘The flood increased; mead- 
serving came after the feast-day.’ I think that the explanation of 
the implied meaning of the sentence should begin with ‘efter 
symbeldege,’ though this phrase has for the most part been over- 
shadowed by the attention lavished on ‘meoduscerwen’ in the 
scholarly discussions. Food and drink naturally go together; if we 
can explain the poet’s mention of the feast-day, we shall be in a 
better position to deal with the mead-serving.*® 

It will be recalled that the hunger of the Mermedonians plays 
an important part in the poem as a whole. When the Mermedonians 
are -first introduced, the poet states that they have nothing to eat 
and, consequently, devour every visitor to their country (21b—39). 
In order to overcome this sin of feasting upon human beings, God 
sends Matthew and later Andrew to Mermedonia. Matthew and 


7 Englische Studien, txxvut (1938-39), 185-189. See also Beowulf and The Fight 
at Finnsburg, p. 455, n. 769. 

® R. K. Gordon, Anglo-Saxon Poetry (1937), pp. 19 and 229, translates ‘ealus- 
cerwen’ and ‘meoduscerwen’ as ‘terror’ and ‘fear.’ R. K. Root, The Legend of St. An- 
drew (1897), p. 49, seems to take Andreas, 1526-1527a, essentially as I do. He trans- 
lates: ‘the ocean-flood waxed great; mead was outpoured / After that day of feast- 
ing!” 
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his companions are imprisoned and are to be eaten (132-133, 136- 
137, 152—154a, 158b—160), but Andrew saves them (990-1057). The 
freeing of their prisoners causes a famine among the Mermedonians 
(1085b—1088a), who decide that they must eat one of their own 
nation (1099-1101). The poet stresses the bitter hunger which op- 
presses these people (1112a—1116a). A Mermedonian youth is to be 
eaten, but God saves him (1143b-1150a). Almost overcome by 
hunger, and urged on by the Devil, the Mermedonians seize Andrew 
(1168-1228); for three days they torment him, planning to eat 
him after his death. But then God intervenes and sends the flood 
and the fire which humble the Mermedonians. Their sin is feasting 
upon human beings, a sin which motivates the whole poem. Three 
times in the course of the poem the Mermedonians have been 
deprived of such a feast. It is therefore not difficult to understand 
why the poet chose the ironic phrase ‘efter symbeldege’—a 
‘feast-day’ which has not occurred—as a means of emphasizing 
the fact that God, by sending the flood, has prevented the Mer- 
medonians from feasting upon Andrew. 

It seems to me that the poet uses ‘meoduscerwen’: ‘mead- 
drinking’ in a similarly ironic vein. Though the famished Mer- 
medonians lack food for a feast-day, they now have more than 
enough to drink. However, the drink which is so readily available 
to them is not the mead that would be a part of a real feast, but the 
flood of water which Andrew called forth from the stone. By his 
brief ironic comment—The flood of water increased; mead- 
serving came after the feast-day’—the poet takes his revenge upon 
the heathen Mermedonians for the torments they have heaped upon 
Andrew and for their plans to feast upon his dead body. 

Five lines later we find that the poet indulges in a lengthier 
but also ironic thrust at the Mermedonians. The intervening five 
lines (1527b-1532a) state that numerous Mermedonians perished 
in the flood. Then comes the second gloating comment: ‘ pet was 
sorgbyrpen, / biter béorpegu. Byrlas ne géldon, / ombehtpegnas. 
p@ér was @lcum gendg / fram deges orde drync séna gearu. /’ 
Again, the primary meaning of the lines causes no difficulty: ‘That 
was a burden of sorrow, a bitter beer-drinking. The cup-bearers, 
the servants, did not delay. There was enough drink immediately 
ready for each [man] from break of day.’ 

This second thrust at the Mermedonians is simply an amplifica- 
tion of the idea expressed in the earlier comment (‘mead-serving 
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after the feast-day’). The flood, ironically called the ‘mead- 
serving,’ has caused the death of many Mermedonians. These 
deaths are literally a ‘sorgbyrpen,’ and the flood is thereby a 
‘biter béorpegu.’ That the poet attaches no especial significance to 
his shift from ‘mead’ to ‘beer’ is evidence by his use of the generic 
term ‘drync’ in the next sentence. This next sentence—‘There 
was enough drink immediately ready for each [man] from break of 
day.’—seems to me an example of the litotes so frequently present 
in Old English poetry. There had been, of course, far more than 
enough drink available to the Mermedonians since daybreak. By 
this understatement the poet lends emphasis to his preceding 
ironic remarks, and his selection of the word ‘drync’ seems a con- 
scious effort to point out the irony whereby ‘mead’ and ‘beer’ are 
actually ‘the flood of water.”® 

If this explanation is convincing, there is no need to seek help 
from Beowulf, 767-790, in interpreting the passage from Andreas. 
Nor is it either necessary or helpful to use ‘meoduscerwen’ in ex- 
plaining the implied meaning of ‘ealuscerwen.’ When considered 
in its own context, each of these two words can be satisfactorily in- 
terpreted. The primary meanings of the words are ‘ale-serving’ and 
‘mead-serving’; ‘ealuscerwen’ is used by the Beowulf poet to 
suggest the regret which the waiting Danes, thinking Heorot 
doomed, feel about the impossibility of future revelry in the hall; 
‘meoduscerwen’ is used by the Andreas poet as an ironic gloating 
over the Mermedonians, who not only fail to have Andrew’s body 
as food, but also have a flood of water in place of mead. 

R. M. LUMIANSKY 
Tulane University 


* See Klaeber, Englische Studien, txxvim (1938-39), 185-189. 
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THE VULGAR HISTORICAL PRESENT IN -S 


WHILE IN the Army, I met many men who in recounting experi- 
ences use forms like J shoots, I catches, I gives. English grammar, as 
it exists for these men, allows them the choice of J shoots or I shot 
in story-telling; they seldom if ever use the regular historical (or 
dramatic) present J shoot. They are apt to choose the past tense 
when they are not engrossed in the story, as often at the beginning, 
before they warm up to it, and now and then later on; but at any 
moment that it becomes more vivid and they feel themselves reliv- 
ing the action, not just remembering it, they switch to this special 
historical present in -s. The emotional pitch marked by the change 
of tense varies of course with the individual, but speaker and 
listener always feel that the -s form is livelier and the past tense 
duller. 

The men whom I heard using this peculiar form came from 
every part of the United States, but the great majority in all units 
to which I belonged were from states east of the Mississippi, and I 
am not positive that this grammatical trait affects absolutely the 
whole country. Nearly everyone who exhibited it had a grade- 
school education, and many had finished high school. So far as I 
know, none of them had ever gone to college. They read letters, 
the newspaper, picture magazines, and comic books, but in all not 
very much; their vocabulary and syntax came almost entirely 
from what they heard. They were by no means all farmers or 
manual laborers; I met quite a few store-clerks, office workers, and 
door-to-door salesmen. 

I believe that from any standpoint they were representative of a 
large part of the population. In the eyes of a grammarian, they are 
literate and have normal intelligence; they spell most words cor- 
rectly and need not be ashamed when some circumstance compels 
them to write a business letter; but in their speech, they have 
hardly been touched by literary, standard, or schoolteacher’s 
English. Their teachers have told them what to avoid, but they go 
on saying ain’? and making every other “mistake” the same as 
before. They seldom let an affected or a spelling pronunciation oust 
the one learned by ear, although they do often mispronounce words 
they see in print. Their language is, in brief, literate but quite un- 
cultured colloquial American English. 

The tendency to attach the ending of the third person singular 
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to the plural and to the other persons goes back to Old English! and 
even touches literary prose, when inverted word-order or a com- 
pound subject or some other complication strains the author’s 
feeling for agreement between subject and verb.? London Cockneys 
say I shoot or I shoots, we shoot or we shoots, etc., interchangeably in 
any construction where standard English calls for shoot.* Some 
American Negroes do the same. In certain novels and plays Negroes 
are consistently made to say J shoots, never the standard form, but 
I cannot vouch for this in real life. Neither the Cockney nor the 
Negro falls into ambiguity by not treating -s as a personal ending. 
In English it is easy to do without an indication of person in the 
verb, because it is always clear from the subject.‘ The past tense 
has lost all personal endings (except was, were), and several verbs, 
can, may, etc., have none in the present either—all this with no 
loss of clarity. 

Many millions of Americans, however, still use the morphome 
-s mostly in the traditional way. In narrative they do say I shoots, 
almost to the exclusion of J shoot; but elsewhere they allow the -s 
form to replace the “correct” one no more than well-educated 
people do.’ Even in narrative they are less consistent when the 
subject is in the plural or the second person. I have heard the same 
speaker waver between the standard historical present and the -s 
form after we, you, and they; but he would use neither one often. 
You seldom relate an incident to someone who was there and took 
part unless he was drunk, delirious, or too young to remember. The 
first and third person plural come into a story oftener, but usually 
in the past tense, because what we did or they did is less likely to 
arouse the speaker’s sense of drama than what J or he or she did. 


' For a whole dissertation on the subject, see Hans Stoelke, Die Inkongruenz 
zwischen Subjekt und Pridikat im Englischen und in den verwandten Sprachen (Hei- 
delberg, 1916). 

? Examples in The King’s English (2d ed.; Oxford, 1928), pp. 65 ff.; William B. 
Hodgson, Errors in the Use of English (Edinburgh, 1881), pp. 131 ff.; and many 
other normative grammars. 

* This is my impression, and it is confirmed by the authority of G. Hofer, “‘Die 
moderne Londoner Vulgirsprache,” Die neueren Sprachen, tv (1896-97), 437-438. 

‘ Or without it, as in the imperative, in the diary style (which suppresses /), or 
in miscellaneous other cases like, “Think you can make it?” 

5 I make an exception of says, which I will discuss later, and of the stock phrase, 
“You pays your money and you takes your choice,” which can easily have origi- 
nated in England and been brought here by sailors or entertainers. 
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Still, people do at times use a historical present with a plural sub- 
ject, so why do they then waver between shoot and shoots? Perhaps 
the old and the new form are able to coexist because both are rare.® 
I can also suggest that there may be some feeling that -s belongs 
to the singular, not the plural. But everything else in the language 
restricts -s to the third person singular, except for was; and I doubt 
that was can be serving as a model here, among the very people who 
use it with all three persons singular and plural, practically to the 
exclusion of were in both indicative and subjunctive. The other 
cases where the first and third person singular stand together 
against the rest of the conjugation are too long extinct and for- 
gotten to explain either why the morphome -s has spread or why it 
has not spread further. 

I believe that most aspects of the phenomenon become perfectly 
clear when you consider that it is limited to the narrative use of the 
present, in which it is almost equivalent to the past. The model 
he shot:I shot gives rise to he shoots:I shoots, but only when you 
can use either present or past tense. Well, why not the opposite 
result—TI shot:he shot::I shoot: he shoot? Because the third person 
singular is very prominent in narrative, as compared with other 
uses of the present tense, where the first and second persons pre- 
dominate. The equation he shot:I shot::he shoots:I shoots works 
less well if you substitute another pronoun for J; and to help solve 
this difficulty, I can offer only the ideas expressed in the preceding 
paragraph. 

For elusive and perhaps unfathomable reasons, the old histori- 
cal present J shoot has lost ground among cultured people too, but 
they have never accepted the -s form, because it shocks their con- 
servative instinct for English grammar. They normally tell stories 
in the drab past tense, and only once in a while do they grow ex- 
cited enough to leap over the barrier in their speech habits and 
utter verbs in the present. Their teachers have probably dis- 
couraged them, as mine did, from using the historical present in 
written narratives.’ Here the teachers act reasonably, since any 


* Cf. he dare and he dares among the educated. The less educated normally use 
neither; for them dare is a highly defective verb. 

7 Goold Brown, the only nineteenth-century grammarian in whom I find any 
mention of the -s ending in connection with narrative, comments that “this vul- 
garism is to be avoided, not by a simple omission of the terminational s but rather 
by the use of the literal preterit” (The Grammar of English Grammars [6th ed.; New 
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decaying element of language must be handled with the greatest 
art if it is to seem natural and in place; otherwise it reeks of affec- 
tation, and few students have good enough taste to be allowed to 
play with artifices. So those who are impressed by English courses 
learn to keep the historical present out of their compositions, and 
this in turn reenforces their disinclination to use it in speaking, be- 
cause they belong to a limited class whose speech is greatly in- 
fluenced by the written language. 

In English not only has the historical use of the simple Indo- 
European present indicative waned in favor of either the past tense 
or the vulgar -s formation, but in other functions as well the old 
present continues to give ground to periphrastic constructions with 
do and am. Certain uses of these periphrases were of course in- 
troduced into the historical present long ago—e.g., ‘I’m aiming, I 
don’t shoot yet”—but they have not been affected by the novel 
turn which the morphome -s has taken. J doesn’t could never arise 
among people who say he don’t ;* and I’s shooting for I’m shooting is 
hardly possible, because J’m and he’s are related to each other by 
no living morphome such as the -s which distinguishes he shoots 
from I shoot.* The same cause explains why the -s formation does 
not touch the historical present passive /’m shot, which is rarely 
uttered because the passive is by nature not vivid. 

For centuries says he or says she has probably been the most 
frequent example of the historical present and has served as a 
model for says J, which has subsequently come to be used also as a 





York, 1862], p. 571). If the authors of less voluminous grammars were aware of this 
“‘vulgarism,” they must have considered it beneath notice, since they wrote to in- 
struct people who had already learned moderately “good” English. 

The phenomenon I am treating was discussed very briefly by H. L. Mencken, 
who wrote, “‘I frequently hear whole narratives in a sort of debased present” (The 
American Language [ist ed.; New York, 1919], p. 211). In later editions he called it a 
“‘debased historical present.” I became aware of this ‘‘debased” present independ- 
ently of any authority; but I acknowledge, with pride rather than disappointment, 
that I have been anticipated by a great grammarian and that I am merely examining 
in detail a point which he understood long before me. 

8 I suspect that he don’t is a natural phonetic development from he doth not, 
rather than a morphological alteration of he doesn’t; but if it is the latter, it was 
surely fostered by the model of other auxiliaries—/, you, he won't, can’t, etc. 

* Indeed, little remains of J [ai] or Ae [hi] in unstressed J’m [am, m] and he’s 
[(h)iz, (h)az]. (I write [(h)], not [h], because the & of he is silent except after a pause 
or in a stressed position. Anyone who pronounces it otherwise—at least in America 
—does so under the direct or indirect influence of the written language.) 
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stereotype without any sense of past time. Even fairly well edu- 
cated people may retort, “Says I,”” when somebody challenges their 
word or their opinion with a sarcastic ‘“‘Says who?”’ The remarkable 
word order of this question is probably due to imitating says he, an 
old inversion in either the historical or the contemporary sense. 
Says you springs from one or all of these and is now even commoner 
and more stereotyped than says J and more derisive than says 
who? I have also heard many uneducated and a few educated 
people use J says and you says where said would be “correct” and 
the regular historical present say hardly possible, as in a dull con- 
versation without narrative; e.g., “I thought you says the address 
was 3217.” As Mencken remarked, says is now “used as a preterite 
of to say’’ ;'° and no irregular use of verb-endings has caught the ear 
of more grammarians." 
SAvuL LEVIN 


Society of Fellows, Harvard University 


10 Op. cit., p. 211. 
4H. Poutsma, Mood and Tense of the English Verb (Groningen, 1922), pp. 91- 
92; Hodgson (op. cit., p. 131) calls says we “‘a blunder of the grossest kind.” 
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THE DAE cives for this American English verb in its usual meaning 
‘to act up; to prance, caper, cut out didos or shines’ an older 
(British) attestation (1793: cauvaut, in the Steele papers,' where it 
appears to be a loan from colloquial speech: “The Hon. J-e cau- 
vauted, don’t laugh at the expression, it suits the idea I meant to 
convey”) than does the NED (which attests the word only in 
America); but both dictionaries declare its origin to be unknown. 
Moreover, the precise relationship of the variants cavaul{ (attested 
in America in 1829: ‘Cavault or Cauvort, ranting, highflying’) and 
covault (‘of Tennessee birth. ...It signifies an unruly or un- 
governable man, also an untame horse, or anything that cannot 
be controuled’: 1830) with the form cavort (cavoort) is ‘‘not clear” 
to the editors of either dictionary. In my opinion, a French origin is 
called for—and, more specifically, a Normandian or Picardian one 
since, in these dialects, c+a@ remains unaltered in contrast to 
standard French where we have the development c+a>ch. 

I would propose as the etymon of cavaul[/]t, cavort the word- 
family of Fr. chahuter, chahut, which designates a very licentious 
and noisy dance, or may mean simply ‘(to raise] an uproar, 


' Partridge, s.v. cavaulting, seems to have found in the Dictionary of the Canting 
Crew (ca. 1690) of B.E. [sic] the meaning ‘sexual intercourse’ (and cavaulting-school 
‘brothel’). He suggests for cavaut the etymology (which had already been suggested 
in a dictionary cf slang of 1874 and had been rejected by the NED) of Lingua Franca 
cavolta ‘riding and “‘horsing”.’ This word (a blend of the two Italian words caval- 
care+-volta |volteggiare]?), if it did exist in the Mediterranean Esperanto represented 
by Lingua Franca, cannot be too easily assumed to have penetrated into English 
cant. Nor do we need such an etymology to explain the sexual meaning of cavawll 
attested in B.E.; this meaning (if it did exist!) can easily be connected with the Fr. 
chahuter family which I shall propose in the text as the etymon of cavauf[/]t, and for 
which an erotic reference is attested. 

If one is still tempted to seek a ‘horse’-etymology, not only because of the erotic 
connotation but also because the English word is frequently used of equine move- 
ments (cf. the text of 1848 in the DAE* “The Scorpion filly . . . indulged herself in 
cavorting, which in Georgia parlance means a series of kicks and plunges’’), then a 
more likely choice would be the French word-family of chevaucher. If we start with 
the Normandian form kevaukier, we might assume an alteration by means of sou- 
bresaut (> Eng. somersault), originally a term of the manége (chevaucher, too, had in 
Middle French the meaning ‘cofre’-—and was therefore replaced by aller a cheval). 
Here, however, we would have a phonetic difficulty in the development of Fr. pre- 
tonic -a- to aw. And, as for the application of Eng. cavau[l]t, cavort to the movements 
of horses, this could easily be a secondary development. 
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scandal.’ The history of the word is summed up by L. Sainéan in 
his work, Le langage parisien au XIX°* siécle (Paris, 1920), p. 299: 

Chahut, danse échevelée et bruyante, d’od tumulte, nom induit de chahuter, a 
Vendéme, crier comme un chahuant. Le verbe et le nom sont déja relevés par Des- 
granges (1821): ‘Il aime a chahuler, il danse en chahut. Voila des mots de la guin- 
guette!’ Le premier lexicographe qui donne le mot est Bescherelle (1845): ‘chahut, 
nom d’une danse extrémement indécente que la police interdit dans tous les lieux 
publics (et chahuler, danser le chahut)’. Le chahut a succédé au cancan, dont il est 
’exagération. ... 

Chahutler|, in turn, must obviously be related to the Gaulish and 
Germanic words for the hoot-ow] [A thene noctua] that have survived 
in France: cavannus (attested in the Latin of Eucherius of Lyons, 
5th cent.) >OF c[h]aon, cha[h|uan|t], of which Fr. chat-huant is a 
folk-etymological alteration; cf. also the verb chuinter ‘to hiss,’ 
originally ‘to hiss like an owl,’ from chouan, chouin etc.); *cava 
>choueltte]; *cav-ecca>chevéche. The form c[h]ahu, with its obvi- 
ously onomatopeic a-G (cf. Eng. 0-60 in to-who) is found in O. 
Prov. catis ‘chat-huant, hibou’ (Levy, Suppl. Wb.), ‘cocu’ 
(Dejeanne, edition of Marcabru) and in Gascogne: cahus gahus. 
For French, E. Rolland, Faune populaire IX, 74, lists a cahu at- 
tested in the Chansons normandes du XV°* siécle, edited by Gasté, 
and a chahu from Duchesne, a.1544; Sainéan, in Les sources in- 
digénes de l’etymologie francaise 11, 430, quotes also a Walloon and a 
Picardian c[hljahu. But the latter scholar has succeeded in dating 
the word very much earlier than the 15th century: he has been able 
to identify the name of the hoot-ow! with an OF Cahu found in the 
chansons de gestes (Ch. d’Antioche) and the mystéres, as a designa- 
tion of a Saracen divinity (and of certain Saracens); this cahu 
meant originally ‘infidel, devil’ (for the semantic transfer, cf. the 
passage of the 13th-century Latin bestiary cited by Rolland: 
“Noctua figuram gerit Judaeorum qui, veniente Domino salvatore 
ad salvandos eos, repulerunt eum... et plus dilexerunt tenebras 
quam lucem”’)."* 

There is, I believe, one major point in which Sainéan’s explana- 
tion must be modified. I may begin, however, by pointing out that 
the Vendéme form earlier mentioned as attested by him (chahuler 


‘Tt is true that Lainéan’s etymology of the name Caku is not established 
beyond doubt: H. Grégoire, Annuaire de l’inst. de phil. et d’hist. orient. VII, 459 
proposes Chaos (the heathen, says Lactantius, have made Chaos a God), a name 
which would be parallel to Baraton (=barathron), name of a Saracen god, and 
Abisme, name of a Saracen. 
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‘crier comme un chahuant’) is not to be found in Martelliére’s dic- 
tionary of that dialect (Sainéan’s data are unfortunately not al- 
ways trustworthy)*—though the existence in general of such a form 
cannot be doubted, since we find in Berry a cahuer, cahuler, cahuter 
‘du chien qui crie de douleur’ (Jaubert), which must have origi- 
nally meant ‘to hoot (like an owl)’ and, in Cambrai, ca-iilé, which has 
precisely the latter meaning (Rolland). But, even given the form 
chahuter ‘to hoot,’ how are we to imagine the semantic transfer to 
the meaning ‘noisy indecent dancing’? The hoot-owl, that lonely 
bird which, in the quiet of the night, emits its lugubrious notes, 
popularly believed to be forebodings of death—this is hardly a pro- 
totype of merry-making. Or, if we should think of the non-lugubri- 
ous It. civetta ‘coquettish girl,’ Fr. chouette ‘pretty, coquettish,’ 
these words reflect an interpretation of the behavior of the bird in 
day-time—and, even so, ‘coquettish’ is still far from obstreperous 
and offensive merry-making. 

Now, all observers of the hoot-owl are agreed that this night- 
bird, when it makes it appearance by day, is apt to be an object of 
persecution on the part of the other birds, especially the smaller 
ones, who well know that this hapless bird cannot see to defend it- 
self, and is doomed to serve as target of their mockery. Compare, 


for example, from Rolland (11, 39 and rx, 81). 


1573: ‘Ils ressembloient aus petits oyselletz quand ilz tournoient un chat-huant, d’as- 
sez loing’ 

1864 (Normandy): ‘J’ai l’air d’un cat huant au mitan d’une bande de sansonnets’ 

(Ille-et-Vilaine) : ‘Etre aprés quelqu’un comme la pie* aprés le chouan=le taquiner, le 

harceler.’ 


Now, in these examples, the theme of the owl harassed by other 
birds has served as a comparison with human behavior. And so 
firmly established was this figure of speech that we may find differ- 
ent words for ‘owl’ used in the general meaning ‘target of persecu- 
tion or mockery’; e.g. chouette, chavan: 


2 Nor can I find in Montesson’s dictionary, or in Rolland, the Haute-Maine 
chahut ‘danse des sorciers autour du diable’ listed by Sainéan (which, if authentic, 
would give us another semantic possibility for the development of cha/ut: ‘witches’- 
sabbath’ > ‘noisy dance’). 

3 Dauzat, s.v. chowan quotes a Normandian expression pie chouane (which I 
have not succeeded in locating), whereby he would apparently explain Fr. pichenette 
‘fillip.’ Does he, perhaps, mean that the pie chouane is a magpie that harasses the 
hoot-ow] (cf. the text above), and that a *pi[e]ch[oulenette would have been originally 
one of the aggressive acts on the part of the pie chouane? 
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chouette: ‘on dit d’une personne qui est en butte au mépris et aux railleries des autres, 
qu’elle est leur chouette’ (Dict. de Trévoux] 

‘faire la chouetle au jeu de piquet, c’est jouer seul contre tous alternativement, de 
méme que la chouette est seule 4 se défendre contre les petits oiseaux qui se réunis- 
sent pour la harceler’ [Rolland]™ 
chavan (Berry): ‘servir de chavan a qn.=\ui servir de téte de turc’ [Rolland] 


(Cf. also Ital. gufo ‘owl,’ ‘persona buffata e schernita’: Poliziano: 
“Quanto pid altri civetti, tanto pit se’ gufo.””) We may also include 
here the use of O. Prov. caiis in the meaning ‘cocu’ (attested in 
Marcabru: see above), as this meaning would be only a further de- 
velopment of the general idea ‘target of mockery.’ 

And what is more, we find transitive verbs formed from various 
names for ‘owl,’ in the meaning ‘to pursue with derisive shouts’ 
(‘to chase and mock the owl’): 
acahuer (Berry) ‘huer, poursuivre quelqu’un d’injures’ [Rolland] 
chavédé (Vendémois) ‘poursuivre quelqu’un 4 grqnd bruit, comme les oiseaux font 

a l’égard de la chouette’ [Rolland}* 
chavonner (Berry) ‘se dit d’injures, de cris proférés par la foule coutre une personne 
qui fuit; huer’ [Jaubert] 
And if we ask how a transitive verb could be formed from a noun 
designating the object of activity (a procedure not too usual in 
Latin and Romance), we may find an analogy in piscari, oiseler 
‘to catch fish, birds’;5 our acahuer etc. would mean ‘to [attempt 
to] catch, to give chase to, the owl.’ 

Or again, the transitive verb derived from a word for ‘owl’ may 
come to designate various modes of rough-and-tumble mischievous 
activity; this is the case with cahuter (referred to above only as 
intransitive) which Bauche, Le langage populaire, defines as ‘ren- 
verser, abimer, détruire, bouleverser; bousculer; jouer brutalement 
avec; étre entreprenant brutalement et grossitrement avec [une 
femme].’ (My son Wolfgang heard, several years ago at Le Havre, 


** This is a better explanation than the one given in JEW s.v. kéwa: “weil die 
eule ein einsamer einsiedlerischer vogel ist.” 

‘ Here, Rolland, with his genuine knowledge of bird and animal life, has ampli- 
fied the explanation originally given by Martelliére: ‘poursuivre quelqu’un, un ani- 
mal, a grand bruit.’ 

5 Cf. also Germ. einen (ab) kausen, ‘priigeln, einem zusetzen’ (DWB., s.v. kau- 
zen 3) =‘als Kauz behandeln.’ A. Lindquist, Studia neophilologica xv, 177 explains 
the popular German words UJk, ulken ‘(to make) noise,’ ‘banter,’ ‘prank’ from the 
Low Germ. Ulke ‘owl,’ without considering the possibility that the owl could be the 
target of mockery for other birds. For me the case of ulken is an excellent parallel to 
chahuter. 
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a workingman say to a companion who was amusing himself by 
pushing the other’s hat around on his head: “Finiras-tu de cha- 
huter?’—where chahuter must have meant ‘to tease, to be a 
nuisance.’) Here, not only the idea of pursuit, but also that of noise 
has disappeared from the original metaphor; only the idea of 
molestation remains. 

As for the intransitive chahuter mentioned above which refers to 
noisy dancing, without the slightest suggestion of aggressive ac- 
tivity, this semantic development is easily enough explained by the 
shift from transitive to intransitive: the loss of the ‘object’ makes 
for greater emphasis on manner of activity apart from its con- 
sequences.® Thus, for example (to go back again to the original 
situation), the activity of the frenzied birds, if one disregards the 
‘target’ against which it is directed, may be seen simply as a 
series of swooping darting movements (accompanied by cries)—a 
picture easily transferable to a ‘danse échevelée’ of the populace 
(as in Fr. chahuter, int.), or, simply, to exuberant capers, no longer 
necessarily noisy (as in Eng. cavaul|/]t, cavort).” 

Among the many dialectal variants of chahuter, that which 
shows the closest phonetic relationship with Eng. cavau[/]¢ is Vend. 
chavauder, which would have to be derived from a noun such as 
*chavaut|d] with the suffix-aut, -aud (<Germ.-wald), which we 
have in so many epithets, particularly names of animals: clabaud 
(>clabauder ‘to yelp’), courtaud, pataud, maraud, crapaud. That 
the -¢ of *chavaut would continue unvoiced in the verbal derivative 
*chavauter, from which Eng. cavaut must come, this may be ex- 
plained by the parallel derivatives from the cava stem: chahuter, 
chuinter, (Berry) achavanter. As for the -/- of the form cavault, this 
could be an etymological restitution comparable to that found in 
cuckold, scaffold, somersault. And, as for the form with -r-, cavort 
(today, the regular spelling), evidently peculiar to America, and 


* Here, I am speaking of a genuine intransitive verb, in which the very concept 
of an object has disappeared—not of a transitive verb used absolutely, as was the 
case of the chahuter overheard in Le Havre (=‘Finiras-tu de [me] chahuter!’). One 
may compare, for example, the difference between the intransitive use of pousser in 
the meaning ‘to grow,’ with the absolute use, as in “Il ne faut pas pousser comme 
ca!”’, where the object, though not expressed, is taken for granted. 

7 La Curne de Sainte-Palaye quotes from Gace de la Buigne’s Des deduiz de la 
chasse (14th cent.) a chaharotes (variants: chaharolles, chahortes—the latter suggest- 
ing our cavort). But the forms are corrected in the La Curne edition of Le Favre to 
chaouette. 
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especially frequent in the South (cf. the early attestations in 
Tennessee and Georgia), this may represent merely a ‘spelling- 
form’ in which an -r-, never pronounced by Southerners, is inserted 
by hypercorrection, into the original cavaut (without -/-). 

Finally, the fact that the first attestation of cavaut, in the Steele 
papers, antedates that of Fr. chahuter by about thirty years—this 
chronological relationship is a phenomenon met with frequently in 
the study of Anglo-French words. 

LEO SPITZER 
The Johns Hopkins University 





PERICLES: A NEW SOURCE OR ANALOGUE 


SOURCES FOR Pericles include Gower’s Confessio A mantis (1483) and 
L. Twine’s The Patterne of Paynfull Adventures, registered in 1576, 
published once without date, and again in 1607. Evidence for the 
priority of the Shakespearean play to G. Wilkins’ The Painful Ad- 
ventures of Pericles, Prince of Tyre (1608) has been furnished by 
W. T. Hastings and Miss Spiker.’ Closer in time to Pericles, there- 
fore, than any other known preceding version is a source or ana- 
logue hitherto apparently unnoticed, Alexander van den Busche’s 
The Orator: Handling a hundred seuerall Discourses, in forme of 
Declamations: Some of the Arguments being drawn from Titus Liuius 
and other ancient Writers, the rest of the Authors owne inuention: Part 
of which are of matters happened in our Age, ascribed on the title- 
page to Alexander Siluayn, and translated by L. Piot,? 1596. 
Busche’s work, which contains a hundred tales, each followed by an 
argument opposed to and in behalf of the chief personage of the nar- 
rative, is notable also for presenting, in the ninety-fifth declama- 
tion, “Of a Jew, who would for his debt have the pound of the flesh 
of a Christian,” a possible source for the Merchant of Venice. 
Busche’s fifty-third declamation, “Of her who hauing killed a 
man being in the stewes claimed for her chastity and innocence to be an 
A bbesse,”’ corresponds to that portion of Pericles, the brothel scenes 
of Marina in Act IV, which many scholars believe to be by Shake- 
speare: 
The order of religious women is such, as they must be pure, chast, and free from all 
crime, but the Abbesse must be the chastest of all the rest. Whereupon it chanced 
that a certaine yoong Nunne of Naples was to saile into Sicilie to be an Abbesse 
there, but her misfortune was such, that she was taken upon the sea by Pyrats, they 
sould her unto a bawd in Barbarie, who put the said Nunne into a Brothel house to 
get monie by her, but she declaring her misfortune unto such men as came to take 
their pleasure of her, did so win them by her persuasions, that they giuing her the 
accustomed reward, left her virgin: untill that on a time there came unto her an 
insolent souldior, who would in no sort regard her speech but hauing paied his monie, 
would by force haue had his will of her, and as he was striuing with her, she drew his 
dagger forth out of his sheath, and slue him, for the which she was put in prison, but 


1 W. T. Hastings, “‘Exit George Wilkins?” SAB, x1 (1936), 67-83; Sina Spiker, 
“George Wilkins and the Authorship of Pericles,” SP, xxx (1933), 551-570. 

* The traditional identification of Lazarus Piot(t) or Pyott with Anthony 
Munday is rejected by Henry Thomas, Spanish and Portuguese Romances of Chivalry 
(Cambridge U. P., 1920), pp. 310-315. 
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being before the Iudges, shee was not onley acquited of the murther, but also they 
sent her back unto Sicilie unto a place whether shee was determined to goe. . . 4 


Elements of similarity between Busche and Shakespeare in- 
clude: (1) abduction of a virgin by pirates; (2) their selling her to a 
brothel; (3) her preservation of her honor; (4) her dissuasion of the 
visitors to the house; (5) payment to her, despite the latter; and 
(6) her escape, unharmed. Busche’s work contains precisely the 
kind of tales that a dramatist, in search of material, would read; 
and it is possible that, in consulting it for the Merchant of Venice, 
Shakespeare noted the virgin-in-the-brothel story for future refer- 
ence, as he may have done when he borrowed the matter of both 
Julius Caesar and Coriolanus from North’s Plutarch. In accordance 
with his practice, therefore, as in Lear, of providing himself with 
several different versions of a story, Shakespeare may, in addition 
to Gower and Twine, have employed Busche’s The Orator in writing 
his portion of Pericles. 

WILLIAM ELTON 
Brown University 


* Sigs. [Q vii "-R. 
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THE INTONATION OF AMERICAN ENGLISH. By Kenneth L. Pike. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 1945. 
University of Michigan Publications, Linguistics Volume 1. 


Pp. xi+200. 


PIKE’s stTuDY developed from research at the English Language 
Institute of the University of Michigan, where American intonation 
was taught to speakers of Spanish and Portuguese. An Intensive 
Course in English for Latin American Students (Ann Arbor: 1942) 
already contained the essentials of his analysis. Pike gives first a 
critical historical survey of auditory research on English intonation 
from the 16th century up to the work of Palmer, Ripman, Arm- 
strong, Ward, Schubiger (not: Shubiger), Bloomfield, Harris; then, 
he deals with instrumental research. Pike concludes that auditory 
analysis besides the instrumental one is indispensable, because the 
physical records alone do not reveal linguistic meaning. Pike men- 
tions studies of sound duration and intensity in relation to intona- 
tion but no auditory or instrumental studies dealing with the rela- 
tion of English sound qualities and intonation. The studies of 
Wilhelm Horn and his group at the University of Berlin (see W. 
Horn, Newe Wege der Sprachforschung, 1934, and the series Leben- 
dige Sprache, edited by W. Horn, K. Ketterer; also K. Luick in 
Englische Studien 65. 337 ff.) are not even included in his bibli- 
ography. The question still remains to be settled to what extent 
the rather vague conclusion reached, e.g., by Hans-Oskar Wilde in 
Der Industrie-Dialekt von Birmingham, Intonation und Sprach- 
variation (Studien zur englischen Philologie 94, 1938) p. 78 might 
be correct: “Der Zusammenhang zwischen Grundtonbewegung 
und Lautqualitait kann bestehen, er muss es nicht.” 

Pike gives a systematic description of American intonation. 
He analyzes intonation contours in terms of their beginning-, 
ending-, ‘direction change’’-points, and distinguishes four relative 
but significant pitch levels (pitch phonemes). He labels them 1 23 4 
(extra-high, high, mid, low). He offers a detailed list of all the 
specific intonation contours of American English (2-4-3, 2-4, 2-1, 
1-4, 2-3, etc.) and their meanings which are superimposed upon 
lexical meanings. The meaning of the falling contour 2-4, e.g., is 
given as “‘moderate contrastive pointing”; 1-4 ‘‘adds an element of 
unexpectedness, which may be variously surprise or unusual atten- 
tion or contrast” (p. 47); 2-3 means “‘contrastive pointing at cen- 
ters of attention” too, and nonfinality before a final pause. Pike 
discusses level contours (e.g. 3-3) and “‘precontours,” also ‘‘post- 
contours.”’ He pays careful attention to the relation of the contours 
to tentative and final pauses and their occurrence in rhythm units. 

Pike offers only a few general, rather tentative observations of 
regional variation in American intonation (e.g., pp. 62, 105 f.). He 
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obviously does not believe this variation to be of great importance. 
He does not mention the recording of intonation in greetings and 
in calls to animals by the field-workers of the Linguistic Atlas of the 
United States (see H. Kurath, Handbook of Linguistic Geography of 
New England p. 41 f.; Linguistic Atlas of New England, maps 218 
ff., 424 f., 588, 591). 

Pike compared the frequency of his contours in exposition and 
theatrical dialogue. The former showed longer rhythm groups with 
more primary contours and stresses in each unit. Of the contours in 
exposition 62.5% were falling, 1.8% rising 17% falling-rising, 
17.9% level; in dialogue he noted 53.7% falling, 9.6% rising, 15.8% 
falling-rising, 20.9% level contours. 

The background of Pike’s research explains the considerable 
space he gives to the pedagogical implications of his results: the 
selection of a minimum number of contours (2-4, 2-3, 3-2, 2-4-3, the 
precontour 3) in teaching Latin Americans; the statistical reasons 
for the selection; the difference between English “stressed-time” 
rhythm units and the “syllable-time” units of the speakers of 
Spanish; the various methods of intonational notation. Pike states 
that English punctuation sometimes “gives a partial indication of 
the attitude of the speaker” (p. 36). Bloomfield used English punc- 
tuation marks to indicate phonemically significant intonation. This 
practice was adopted in the Army’s English textbooks for foreign- 
ers: e.g. Good Morning, Albert. (L’Inglese Parlato, Technical Man- 
ual 30-1503, p. 81 f., 105 f., etc.) 

Pike proves that the meaning of intonation contours cannot 
be described in terms of grammatical structure but only in terms of 
speakers’ attitudes. Pike only concedes grammatical significance 
to “rhythm-unit barriers” (p. 38). He insists that intonation is not 
part of syntax, that there is no special “‘statement intonation” or 
“question intonation.” Pike found an impressive variety of con- 
tours in questions (pp. 163-168). 

Pike deals with the intonation and stress differences of the 
compound blackbird and the phrase black bird (p. 81 f.). Pike recog- 
nizes that every heavily stressed syllable constitutes the beginning 
point for a new primary contour. But he disagrees with Bloch- 
Trager (see Language 17. 226-229) as to the number of stress 
phonemes in English: he correctly recognizes only one phonemic 
innate stress contrast (as e.g., in the noun and verb permit). He 
also assumes emphatic stress and superimposed long quantity 
(p. 97 f.) to be phonemic in English. He contrasts such structural 
features as e.g., intonation with its contrastive four level system, 
with non-systematized features of human speech, which he calls 
“gradient,” as e.g., general qualities of harshness, resonance, and 
general modifications of key, pitch gap, rate, loudness, spread of 
interval. 

Pike’s study of American intonation contributes greatly to 
our knowledge of distribution and meaning of English intonational 
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contours. It is important because of the thoroughness and scope of 
the investigation, its stimulating but level-headed analyses, its 
consideration of both theory and application. 
HERBERT PENZL 
University of Illinots 


ALTDEUTSCHE UBUNGSTEXTE. Herausgegeben von der Akademischen 
Gesellschaft Schweizerischer Germanisten. Bern, A. Francke 
A.G., 1946 ff. 


Band 1 Gotische Texte herausgegeben von M. Szadrowsky, 63 S, 
S.Fr. 3.50. 

Band 2 Kleines Althochdeutsches Lesebuch herausgegeben von 
Werner Burkhard, 80 S, S.Fr. 3.50. 

Band 3 Gottfried von Strassburg, Tristan und Isold in Auswahl 
herausgegeben von Friedrich Ranke, 66 S, S.Fr. 3.50. 

Band 4 Minnesang vom Kiirenberger bis Wolfram ausgewahlt und 
herausgegeben von Max Wehrli, 99 S, S.Fr. 4.00. 

Band 5 Walther von der Vogelweide, Gedichte ausgewahlt und 
herausgegeben von Max Wehrli, 88 S, S.Fr. 3.50. 

Band 6 Texte zur Geschichte des deutschen Tageliedes ausgewiahlt 
von Ernst Scheunemann (*), erginzt und herausgegeben 
von Friedrich Ranke, 63 S, S.Fr. 3.50. 

Band 8 Aus friihmittelhochdeutscher Dichtung, Ein Lesebuch aus- 
gewahlit und herausgegeben von Bruno Boesch, 71 S, S.Fr. 
3.50. 

Band 9 Das Nibelungenlied in Auswahl herausgegeben von Fried- 
rich Ranke, 80 S, S.Fr. 3.50. 


BLACKWELL’s GERMAN TExTs. General Editor: James Boyd. 


(Band 1) Hartman von Ouwe, Der Arme Heinrich. The critica 
text of Erich Gierach with introduction, notes and vo- 
cabulary, by J. Knight Bostock. Originally published in 
GERMAN MEDIEVAL SERIES, edited by H. G. Fiedler, 
1942. Second Edition. Oxford, 1947. Pp. xl, 97; 8/6 net. 

(Band 2) Wernher der Gartenaere, Meier Helmbrecht. Edited by 
Charles E. Gough. Originally published in GERMAN 
MEDIEVAL SERIES, 1942. Oxford, 1947. Pp. xxxvi, 112; 
8/6 net. 

(Band 3) Gottfried von Strassburg, Tristan und Isolt. Edited with 
introduction, notes, glossary and a facsimile, by August 
Closs. Originally published in GERMAN MEDIEVAL SE- 
RIES, 1944. Oxford, 1947. Pp. lx, 205; 10/6 net. 


ALS INFOLGE des Krieges die in Deutschland erschienen altdeutschen 
Ubungstexte vom Biichermarkte verschwunden waren, iibernahm 
die Akademische Gesellschaft Schweizerischer Germanisten die Auf- 
gabe, die bésesten Liicken zu fiillen, damit der Universitatsunter- 
richt in alter Weise weitergehen kénne. Die amerikanischen Hoch- 
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schulen sind heute dieser schweizerischen Initiative zu grofem 
Dank verpflichtet. Acht der so zustandegekommenen Ausgaben 
sind Gegenstand dieser Anzeige. Zweifellos werden eine Anzahl von 
ihnen die Notzeiten tiberdauern und als wohlfeile und erprobte 
akademische Hilfsmittel ihren Platz behaupten kénnen. Die Num- 
mern 4, 5 und 6 wurden in Seminariibungen benutzt und erwiesen 
sich in Bezug auf Textgestaltung als absolut zuverlissig. Stichpro- 
ben an Texten und Glossaren in den anderen ergaben dasselbe Bild. 

Das gotische Heftchen (1) trigt den Stempel des Notbehelfs am 
deutlichsten zur Schau: es halt sich enge an Braunes Gotische Gram- 
matik, d.h. alle in Braune enthaltenen Lesestiicke sind abgedruckt 
(dazu nur noch zwei Skeireins-Abschnitte aus Streitbergs Aus- 
gabe, die auch sonst zu Rate gezogen ist). Wie jetzt iiblich, erscheint 
der griechische Text unter dem gotischen. Das Braunesche Vokabu- 
lar ist um die nur in der Grammatik vorkommenden Worter ge- 
kiirzt. Da die Grammatik fehlt, ist der Benutzer auf ein Biblio- 
theksexemplar von Braune (oder auf eine andere gotische 
Grammatik) angewiesen. Fiir die gotischen Kurse an amerika- 
nischen Universitaten reicht der Lesestoff wohl nicht aus. 

Das althochdeutsche Heftchen (2) bietet hauptsachlich eine 
Auswahl aus Braunes Ahd. Lesebuch (etwa ein Drittel des Mate- 
rials), d.h. die wesentlichen kleineren Denkmiiler ‘‘von sprachlicher 
oder literar-historischer Wichtigkeit”’ vollstindig. Der Verlust wird 
also von den gréSeren Denkmiilern, Jsidor, Tatian, Notker und bes. 
Otfrid getragen (eine Heliand-Auswahl ist Band 7 vorbehalten). 
Der Herausgeber Werner Burkhard ist insofern selbstaindiger vor- 
gegangen, als von Otfrid und Notker, aber auch aus dem Abrogans 
und aus der Benediktinerregel Stiicke ausgewiahlt sind, die nicht in 
Braune stehen, dazu ein zweites Sachsisches Taufgelébnis. Da aber 
andererseits doch wieder auf die Anmerkungen und Nachweise bei 
Braune Bezug genommen wird, wire es vielleicht auch in diesem 
Falle besser gewesen, sich wie in Band 1 ganz auf Braunes Stoff zu 
beschrinken, soda die Texte neben den etwa vorhandenen Ex- 
emplaren des Ahd. Lesebuchs zu gebrauchen waren. Das Vokabular 
muSte natiirlich mit Riicksicht auf die vorgenommenen Ande- 
rungen umgestaltet werden und ist auSerdem um einigen Ballast 
erleichtert worden. 

Die wohliiberlegte und sorgfaltig edierte Auswahl aus Tristan 
und Isold (3) ist von dem besten Kenner der Uberlieferung, Fried- 
rich Ranke, getroffen, der im wesentlichen seine eigene Ausgabe 
von 1930 zugrundegelegt hat. Die ersten drei Textstiicke haben 
einen Lesartenapparat. Auf die Ejinleitung (1-244) folgt die 
Schwertleite (4555-5068) mit der Literaturstelle. Dann kommt als 
Kernstiick die Entlarvung des betriigerischen Truchsessen durch 
Tristan, die Annahme von Tristans Werbung fiir Marke, die See- 
fahrt nach Kurnewal und der Genuf des Liebestranks (10,803- 
12,568). Das vierte Stiick ist das belauschte Stelldichein am Olbaum 
(14,583-15,046), das fiinfte die Verbannung vom Hofe und die Be- 
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schreibung der Minnegrotte (16,403—17,274), das sechste die Ent- 
deckung des Ehebruchs und Tristans Abfahrt (18,115-18,600). Im 
ganzen sind etwas iiber 4300 Verse gedruckt, zur Raumersparnis 
jedesmal zwei Kolumnen auf die Seite. Anhang I bietet zwei Pro- 
ben des Innsbrucker Fragments in buchstabengetreuem Abdruck, 
Anhang II eine Probe von Thomas’ franzésischem Text zum Ver- 
gleich mit dem fiinften Stiick und Anhang III die beiden Spriiche 
Gottfrieds. Wie in den anderen mittelhochdeutschen Texten der 
Sammlung fehlt ein Vokabular. 

M. Wehrlis Auswahl aus dem Minnesang vom Kiirenberger bis 
Wolfram (4) schlieBt sich, allgemein gesprochen, enge an die v. 
Kraus’sche Ausgabe von Des Minnesangs Friihling an, sowohl in 
der Textgestaltung wie in der Anordnung der Strophen und zeit- 
lichen Aufeinanderfolge der Lieder. Die Zahlung von Lachmann ist 
natiirlich beibehalten. Lesarten sind zu jeder Seite gegeben, aber 
keine Anmerkungen. Die Auswahl beschrinkt sich auf die Namen- 
losen Lieder, Kiirenberg, Dietmar, Meinloh, Spervogel Anonymus 
(zu dem der ‘junge Spervogel’ gezogen ist), Spervogel, Hausen (10 
S.), Veldeke, Fenis, Johansdorf, Horheim, Morungen (15 S.), Rein- 
mar (18 S.), Hartman. Dazu kommen vier Gedichte von Wolfram. 
Die den bekannteren Dichtern ‘zugeschriebenen,’ d.h. unechten 
Gedichte sind weggelassen (mit Ausnahme der zwei altertiimlichen 
Nummern, die unter Dietmars Namen gehen). Wie der praktische 
Gebrauch gezeigt hat, sind die schénsten wie die instruktivsten 
Stiicke aus Lachmann-Haupt vertreten, und das Heftchen erfiillt 
bestens seinen Zweck. 

Das Gleiche lat sich iber Wehrlis Ausgabe der Gedichte Wal- 
thers von der V ogelweide (5)sagen. Auch sie beruht auf der jetzt maf- 
gebenden Textgestaltung der Lachmann-v. Kraus’schen 10. 
Ausgabe (unter Beibehaitung der Lachmannschen Zahlung). Sechs 
Gruppen von Spriichen bilden den 1. Teil (etwa ein Drittel, 24 S.): 
Wiener Hof; Philipp; Otto; Friedrich II; zweiGruppen Vermischtes, 
betitelt ‘Von der Seine unz an die Muore’ und ‘Triuwe unde war- 
heit.’ Die Minnelieder (etwa zwei Drittel, 55 S.) sind geordnet nach 
den Entwicklungsstufen bei v. Kraus: Frowe unde wip (v. K.: 
Alteste Lieder und Gruppe des Preisliedes); Herzeliebes frowelin 
(v.K.: Niedere Minne) ; Friundin unde frowe(v.K.: Neuerliche Hohe 
Minne); Fré Welt (v. K.: Gruppe des BuBlieds, der Kreuzlieder, der 
Elegie und des Abschieds von der Kiinsterlaufbahn). 

Band 6, Texte sur Geschichte des deutschen Tageliedes (von Scheu- 
nemann und Ranke) ist aus Seminariibungen hervorgegangen, die 
Motiv- und Stilgeschichte dieser Form zum Gegenstand hatten; 
mithin ist der textkritische Apparat fast ganz unterdriickt, selbst 
wenn von der zitierten Quelle abgewichen wird. Zwei provenzalische 
Stiicke illustrieren die Form der Altesten Alba, dann folgen das 
Dietmar zugeschriebene Lied, Heinrichs von Morungen beriihmtes 
Owé, drei Beispiele aus Wolfram, Walthers konventionelles Lied 
88, 9 und dann eine lange Folge von Beispielen (21) aus dem spa- 
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teren Minnesang bis zu Oswald von Wolkenstein und Hugo von 
Montfort und schlieBlich dem Volkslied (die Nummern 30-47 sind 
‘Volkslieder’). Auch geistliche Kontrafakte sind eingeschlossen. 
(Druckfehler: in Nr. 6—Wolfram—Z. 3 lies wil statt wil.) Die Quel- 
lennachweise und die bibliographischen Hinweise sind ausreichend. 
Fiir Ubungszwecke kann man sich keine bequemere Zusammenstel- 
lung wiinschen. 

Sehr zu begriiSen ist die Auswahl aus friihmittelhochdeutscher 
Dichtung von Bruno Boesch (8), die eine schon lange bestehende 
Liicke ausfiilit. Spielmannsdichtung und friihhéfische Abenteuer- 
dichtung sind zwar ausgeschlossen, aber diese Texte sind ja auch 
bekannter. Der Akzent liegt hier auf dem christlich-cluniazensischen 
Geiste, und so wird eine innere Einheitlichkeit gewahrt, obwohl 
so viele Fragmente (41) geboten werden. Folgende Gedichte sind 
vertreten: Pilatus; Arnsteiner Marienleich; Heinrichs Litanet; Vor- 
auer Siindenklage; Memento mori; Heinrich von Melk; Des armen 
Hartmann Rede vom Glauben; Ezzos Gesang; Vom Rechte; Die Hoch- 
zeit; Das Trudperter Hohe Lied; Leben Jesu der Frau Ava; Wiener 
Genesis; Priester Wernhers Maria; Annolied; Kaiserchronik; Ro- 
landslied; Tnugdalus. Zusammen mit Singers neuem Mittelhoch- 
deutschen Lesebuch, das Texte des 14. Jahrhunderts bringt, dient 
dieses Heft dem Studenten zu der so wiinschenswerten Erweiterung 
des mittelhochdeutschen Blickfeldes. 

F. Rankes Auswahl aus dem Nibelungenlied (9) beruht auf dem 
Text von K. Bartsch unter Vergleichung der Ausgaben von E. Sie- 
vers und H. de Boor; die Lesarten wurden nachgepriift. Aus dem 
1. Teil des Liedes wurden 207 Strophen ausgewahlt, und zwar mit 
Riicksicht auf eine méglichst fruchtbare Gestaltung des Lesarten- 
apparats, soda8 die Handschrift d und die Fragmente SLQ in 
textkritischen Ubungen ausgewertet werden kénnen. Die Stiicke des 
2. Teiles (272 Strophen) wurden nach stoffgeschichtlichen und 
aisthetischen Gesichtspunkten aufgenommen. Diese instruktive 
Anordnung wird sich in Ubungen bewahren. 

Die vorliegenden drei Bande von Blackwell’s German Texts 
bediirfen eigentlich keiner besonderen Einfiihrung, da es sich um 
Neudrucke von drei Banden aus Fiedlers German Medieval Series 
handelt, die ihre Daseinsberechtigung lingst erwiesen haben. Das 
Format ist jetzt kleiner und handlicher, etwa von der Gréfe der 
Deutschen Klassiker des Mittelalters, der Druck ist groS und an- 
genehm. 

Hartmanns Armer Heinrich eignet sich bekanntlich ausgezeich- 
net zur Einfiihruug des Anfangers in die mittelhochdeutsche Epik. 
Der Herausgeber J. K. Bostock betont diese Aufgabe durch eine 
Bibliographie (5 S.), die fiir den Anfanger bestimmt ist, und eine 
knappe, aber verlaBliche Skizze von Leben, Werk, Sprache und 
Stil des Dichters aufer der an sich notwendigen Analyse der Erzah- 
lung und ihres Sinnes, der Erérterung der Quellenfrage, der Hand- 
schriftenverhaltnisse und der Metrik (ca. 23 S.). Der Text folgt 
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Gierachs kritischer Ausgabe und ist statt eines kritischen Apparats 
von reichlichen Anmerkungen begleitet, die meist Ubersetzungshil- 
fen sind. Das Vokabular hat viele grammatische Verweise. Dem 
Vokabular folgen zwei Seiten alphabetisch angeordneter Belege 
fiir die mhd. Negation, die erfahrungsgemaé& dem Anfinger grofe 
Schwierigkeiten macht. Einleitung, Anmerkungen und Vokabular 
sind revidiert (Vgl. iiber die 1. Auflage O. Springer im Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, x.111 (1944), 358-365). 

Die Ausgabe des Meier Helmbrecht hat eine ausfiihrliche Einlei- 
tung tiber Uberlieferung, Datierung, Lokalisierung, Verfasser- und 
Quellenfrage, die C. E. Goughs eigene Forschungsresultate ver- 
werten (danach ware Wernher ein Franziskanerménch vom Gar- 
dasee gewesen). Weitere Beigaben sind eine Bibliographie und 
(neu in der 2. Ausgabe) die einschligigen Neidhartstellen iiber die 
Bauerngecken. Der Text beruht auf einer selbstandigen, jetzt 
revidierten Edition, die sich hauptsachlich auf die Handschrift A 
(Ambraser Hs.) stiitzt. Da die Ausgaben von Haupt, Keinz und 
Panzer die Varianten von A und B geben, hat sich der Herausgeber 
auf Aufzihlung der Stellen beschrankt, die in seiner Rekonstruktion 
abweichende Lesungen bzw. einen anderen Rhythmus_ haben. 
Die Anmerkungen sind Ubersetzungshilfen oder direkte Uberset- 
zungen schwieriger Stellen (jetzt wesentlich vermehrt). Die Kon- 
traktionen sind durchweg fiir den Anfanger erklirt. Akzente 
im Text dienen als Lesehilfen. Das Vokabular (28 S.) erscheint 
ausreichend. 

Der dritte Band, Tristan und fsolt, herausgegeben von A. Closs, 
ist trotz des umfassenden Titels eine Auswahl, die knapp ein Drittel 
des Originals bietet, d.h. ca 6550 Verse (allerdings ca 2200 Verse 
mehr als Rankes Gbungstext). Auch sonst tritt die Closs’sche 
Auswahl als Textausgabe auf: sie ist von einer Bibliographie und 
einer ausfiihrlichen Einleitung begleitet. Diese behandelt das 
Hofleben zur Zeit der Eleonore von Poitou, die keltischen und 
folkloristischen Hintergriinde der Hauptmotive, die Entwicklung 
des Stoffes vom Urtristan bis zu Gottfrieds Fortsetzern, die Per- 
sénlichkeit Gottfrieds, die Uberlieferung des Gedichtes, Gottfrieds 
Originalitat, der Begriff der mordliteit, die symbolische Bedeutung 
des Minnetranks und Gottfrieds Verhaltnis zu Wolfram (37 S.). 
Bei der verwickelten Stoffgeschichte war ein Eingehen auf Neben- 
sichlichkeiten wohl nicht zu vermeiden, und die Hinweise auf 
bestehende Kontroversen iiber Einzelfragen sind dankenswert, 
aber einiges Uberfliissige wie z.B.die Kapiteliiberschriften spater 
Handschriften (Ss. xlii—xliv) sihe man gerne durch etwas mehr 
Ausfiihrlichkeit in den Abschnitten iiber Gottfrieds Klassizismus, 
Metrum, Stil und Sprache ersetzt, die zu kurz geraten sind (4 S.). 
Ein Anhang bringt die 31 Liebesregeln des Andreas Capellanus 
lateinisch und englisch.—Der Text ist nach Bechstein (Deutsche 
Klassiker des Mittelalters) gegeben; ebenfalls folgen die Anmerkun- 
gen mit ihren sachlichen Hinweisen der Bechsteinschen Ausgabe, 
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sonst sind sie im wesentlichen Ubersetzungshilfen. Die Auswahl 
von Closs gibt natiirlich ein vollstaindigeres Bild des Epos als der 
Ubungstext von Ranke, und es eriibrigt sich deshalb hier eine 
Aufzihlung der Einzelabschnitte (auf S. lix f. zusammengestellt). 
Uber die Auswahl liefe sich hier und da streiten: Warum gerade 
die beriihmte und umstrittene Stelle iiber das Gottesurteil unver- 
mittelt abgeschnitten wurde, ist nicht zu verstehen. Mit Riicksicht 
auf den Titel wire auch eine Andeutung des Ausgelassenen zwischen 
den abgedruckten Teilen erwiinscht. Das Vokabular von 18 Seiten 
gibt keine Auskunft tiber die Auswahlprinzipien, und diese sind 
jedenfalls nicht leicht zu erraten. Nach der Vorrede zur zweiten 
Auflage wurden Ausstellungen der Kritiker der ersten beriick- 
sichtigt. Dieser dritte Band ist jedenfalls nicht gerade fiir den 
mittelhochdeutschen Anfanger geeignet, bereichert aber in will- 
kommener Weise die allzu beschrinkte Liste der vorhandenen 
mittelhochdeutschen Texte fiir unsere Seminariibungen. 
Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


A Literary History oF ENGLAND. Edited by Albert C. Baugh. 
New York & London: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., [1948]. 
Pp. xi+1673. Student’s Edition (red cloth), $7.50; Library 
Edition (blue cloth), $10.00. 


THIS Is probably the largest single-volume history of English litera- 
ture on the market today. It measures 6} inches by 9} inches by 
2% inches; it has 1684 pages and weighs four pounds and three 


ounces. But this pre-eminence involves sacrifices. The paper is too 
thin and the printing on the reverse shows through. The pages slither 
when turned and have a tendency to become dog-eared. The binding 
appears to be too light for so heavy a book, and the condition of 
the university’s copy suggests that it will not stand up under hard 
use. It seems almost as though the publishers had attained Profes- 
sor Gildersleeve’s ideal of ‘‘a book that will stand the wear of only 
one boy.” The type, too, is already battered, or else the plates were 
badly cast to begin with. Most of the imperfections are minor, and 
are annoying rather than misleading, although on page 171 Laya- 
mon has become Lavamon, on page 170 it is difficult to make out a 
page reference, and in a marginal note on page 201 there is a whole 
letter missing. But thers are far too many of them. Chapter VIII 
of Book II contains the equivalent of seven full pages and ten lines. 
On these pages there are 61 letters or groups of letters which are 
obviously defective (with a high of fifteen on page 166), while a 
closer inspection reveals 41 others with lesser defects. Moreover, 
on one of these pages there is a bad smear which makes parts of six 
lines difficult or impossible to read, but this may be unique in my 
copy. 

The authors of the book deserve better treatment than this. 
Each is an authority on the period he treats: Kemp Malone on 
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“The Old English Period,” Albert C. Baugh on “The Middle 
English Period,” the late Tucker Brooke on ‘The Renaissance,” 
George Sherburn on “The Restoration and Eighteenth Century,” 
and Samuel C. Chew on “The Nineteenth Century and After.” 
So far I have read with care only the first two sections, which deal 
with the periods where my main interest lies, but wherever I have 
dipped into the other parts they seem to be equally good. The 
section on Middle English is the most welcome to me, for this is 
the part I find least satisfactory in most other histories of literature. 
It is based upon what I consider the only sound plan: “English 
literature is rightly to be thought of as the literature written in 
England, reflecting English life and thought, whether it is written 
in English or in French or Latin.” Dr. Baugh goes even further and 
gives us information on works like The Romance of the Rose which 
do not come under this definition but became practically a part of 
English literature. Only one who has tried to write a literary history 
of the period or to organize a course in it can appreciate the diff- 
culty of reducing all this heterogenous material to order. The ideal 
arrangement may not yet have been found, but the one used here 
is as satisfactory as any I have seen. The various chapters preserve 
a good balance between scholarship and readability; that on The 
Ancrene Riwle seems to me to approach the ideal. 

In a book of this size it is difficult to avoid minor slips and in- 
consistencies. I list a number which I believe should be reconsidered 
before the next edition appears. The characterization of French 
literature on page 113 is true for the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, but hardly so for the time of the Conquest, and something 
should be said here (as it is on page 136) about the nature of Nor- 
man literature. Skene’s Four Ancient Books (see page 166) is far 
from containing all of medieval Welsh literature. Among the many 
manuscripts Skene passes over, two at least—the White Book and 
the Hendregadredd Manuscripi—are as important as any of his 
four; he omits also all of the prose in the Red Book manuscript and 
all the poetry from the tenth century onward, material that would 
fill several volumes larger than the two he published. On page 169 
we are told that “From the age of about thirty he [Geoffrey of 
Monmouth] was living as a canon at Oxford, and, having friends 
like Walter the Archdeacon and Giraldus Cambrensis, must have 
looked forward in like manner to a career in the Church.” The first 
part of the sentence is most probably true, although it rests upon 
inference only; but (as we are told on page 146) Giraldus Cambrensis 
was not born until 1146 or thereabouts, about ten years after Geof- 
frey published his first book. Dr. Baugh was probably thinking of 
Robert de Chesney who was associated with Geoffrey at Oxford, and 
who became Archdeacon of Leicester and in 1148 Bishop of Lincoln. 
On page 169 it should be explained also that to Geoffrey and his 
contemporaries “‘Dacia’”’ meant Denmark. In the second note on 
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the same page Geoffrey is spoken of as “possibly the author’’ of 
the Vita Merlini, but on page 147 his authorship is accepted with- 
out question, as I think it should be. On page 167 Gorbodue should be 
Gorboduc, and on page 168 the second Artorii should be Artorius. 

Since I am now teaching survey courses on both the senior and 
graduate levels, I have had to consider the suitability of this work 
as a textbook. For the seniors it contains much more material 
than they can absorb, is cumbersome to carry about, and is un- 
necessarily expensive, especially since some dealers have been 
charging ten dollars for the Student’s Edition. The cost will be an 
important matter to consider when the students again have to 
pay for their text-books. But for the graduate student it provides 
an admirable summary of the field, although it will have to be 
supplemented by more specialized works. It is the best single book I 
know for one who is preparing for a comprehensive examination; 
as such I am recommending it to my students, and authorizing its 
purchase under the G. I. Bill. 

Joun J. PARRY 
University of Illinois 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO MIDDLE ENGLISH LEXICOGRAPHY AND ETYMOL- 
ocy. By M. T. Léfvenberg. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1946. 


THE SCHOOL of linguistics which Professor Ekwall is developing at 
Lund has already made important contributions to our knowledge 
of Middle English by combing through the Latin documents of the 
great public ministeries and offices of state. Dr. G. Fransson 
started well with his Middle English Surnames of Occupation, pub- 
lished at Lund in 1935. Dr. Léfvenberg follows by exploiting the 
Calendar of Close Rolls from 1272 to 1435, supplementing his 
material from other sources of a similar nature. 

Most of these documents are written in Latin, and occasionally, 
when the scribes are obliged to mention an object of common use, 
their Latin fails them, and so they feel obliged to supply a name, 
usually from French or English. 

These records have never been thoroughly exploited. Some read- 
ers excerpted both manuscript and printed documents for the 
New English Dictionary. However, an enormous mass of material 
has been published since the NED was started, and, indeed, the 
volumes on which Dr. Léfvenberg’s book is based were issued when 
the NED was well on its way. 

The importance of these documents is that they supply not 
only earlier examples of English words than have hitherto been 
recorded, but beyond that, such lists of articles manufactured, 
imported, offered for sale, or in daily use also fill out our pictures of 
medieval life. 

Among the words not recorded in the NED that Dr. Léfvenberg 
has found are: burdes-chamber (explained as the maids’ or girls’ 
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chamber), manfare (asort of boat), pressour-house, revelling chamber, 
tile-house. Among the words for which he has found earlier in- 
stances are: bay (a dam) taken back from 1712 to 1324, booth-hall 
from 1712 to 1324, charterer from 1598 to 1322, overland from 1581 to 
1283. In all Dr. Léfvenberg registers more than 450 words. 

On p. 1 Dr. Léfvenberg records birler, birlestere as a name for a 
seller of fish. Neither form is in the NED. He associates it with 
“OS, OHG biril ‘a basket’. . . . On English soil the equivalent would 
have been OE, ME *birel” (p. 2). Now there is a fish called the drill, 
with other forms prill, pryll which by metathesis give modern Eng- 
lish pearl. (See NED s.v. brill, pearl). As we know that a dirler or 
birlester was some sort of fishmonger, it seems likely that he sold 
the fish brill. Dr. Léfvenberg goes too far in assuming that all the 
words he finds prefaced in the Latin text by vocatus are English. 
Thus graveshelde (p. 64, a Flemish coin), batte (a Flemish boat, p. 
88), gunder (a French boat, p. 89) were never naturalized English 
words. The scribe takes the foreign word to describe the foreign 
thing. Mere mention of a French word in a Latin context does not 
make that word English. 

But all exceptions having been made, Dr. Léfvenberg has pro- 
duced a most valuable work, full of information which will be useful 
in many different fields of scholarship. It has the thoroughness and 
acumen that we have come to associate with and expect from the 
Lund school of English. 

HEREWARD T. PRICE 


STUDIES ON MIppLE ENGLIsH LocAaL SURNAMES. By Mattias T. 
Léfvenberg. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1942. 


IN THIS volume Dr. Léfvenberg continues his good work. He in- 
cludes “only local surnames consisting of an English or a French 
preposition followed by a noun (or place-name) preceded by the 
definite article” (p. xxiii). As it would be impossible to take in the 
whole of England, he has restricted himself to “four of the Old 
Saxon counties, viz., Sussex, Surrey, Somerset, and Worcestershire” 
(p. xxiv). Of the prepositions, a¢ is the commonest, of and above he 
finds only in Worcestershire, by occurs only before words denoting 
an object of some length. Curious mixed forms turn up, thus aéten 
ash becomes atte nash, and in the French form, de la Nasshe. We 
see surnames fluctuating between two forms, thus Rod. atte Halle 
and Rob. Haller, Will in the Wode and Will Wodeward, and Joh. 
atte Mylle otherwise called Mylleward. The history of some words is 
carried back for centuries, thus streetend from 1904 in NED to 1262. 

Occasionally Dr. Léfvenberg offers too many explanations. 
Thus Will. atte Chalke is explained as ‘OE cealc ‘chalk’, ‘limestone’, 
here ‘chalky soil,’ or a derivative of it, an OE *cealce ‘chalk down’” 
(p. 32). But here Chalke can only mean “the chalk cliff or bluff,””—a 
frequent thing in the landscape of the South of England. 

The most important find that Dr. Léfvenberg has made is the 
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elliptical genitive in early surnames. Thus Marg’ atte Budeles 
(beadle), 1332, i.e., at the beadle’s, Ad’ atte Persones, 1332, Sarra 
atte Prestes, 1327, Joh. ate Vykaries, 1332, Joh. atte Nunnes, 1330, 
and, Frenchified, Will. del Vykers, 1367. 

It is impossible to indicate within the limits of a review the 
immense variety of information that Dr. Léfvenberg has to offer. 
It deals—and deals adequately—with so many problems of Middle 
English, that no Middle English scholar can afford to be without it. 

HEREWARD T. PRICE 
University of Michigan 


FUNCTIONAL CHANGE IN EARLY ENGLISH, By Donald W. Lee. 
Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Co., 1948. $2.50. 


FUNCTIONAL CHANGE for the purposes of Dr. Lee means the proc- 
ess by which a word is converted from one part of speech to an- 
other, as, for instance, a noun to a verb or adjective, or a verb to a 
noun. Beginning with Old English, Dr. Lee carries his history down 
to the end of the sixteenth century. He divides the process up on 
semantic principles according to the nature of the activity described 
by the word. Then by consulting the New English Dictionary he 
draws up lists for the words entering the language in the various cate- 
gories during each century of the period. We thus see the instances 
of functional change snowballing rapidly, especially as pairs of 
words of the same form but with different functions pour in from 
Latin and French. 

Dr. Lee makes it quite clear that functional change has been a 
normal process in English since the thirteenth century at least. 
As far as Old English goes, I am not convinced by his argument that 
pairs like lufu, lufian, blostm, blostmain are instances of functional 
change. However he makes the important point that descendants 
of such words (love and blossom as both noun and verb) are not to be 
distinguished from instances of functional change. His study is 
still more important because he shows how the process was carried 
further by innumerable borrowings from Latin, French, and 
Scandinavian. Thus for the period between 1200 and 1250 Dr. Lee 
lists twenty-one “pairs of nouns and verbs, homonymous in Modern 
English, borrowed from French” and eight such pairs from Scandi- 
navian. Among these are change, delight, doubt from French, and an- 
ger and want from Scandinavian. In course of time words came to 
be borrowed in three functions, noun, adjective, verb. Thus the 
fifteenth century added, among others, affect, confuse, project, 
suspect and the sixteenth compact, exempt, instinct, institute, in- 
struct, resolute, substitute. If we should be going too far in saying that 
such borrowings kept functional change alive, it is at any rate true 
that they strengthened it immensely. 

At times Dr. Lee might have presented his argument more 
forcibly. With regard to the origin of verbs ending in -aée, he is 
entirely right in arguing that they are not, as Bloomfield thinks, 
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back-formations from nouns in -afion, but that in most cases we 
have functional change from an adjective in -afe to a verb in -ate, 
e.g., from the adjective prostrate to the verb prostrate. But he would 
have made his argument much more convincing if he had pointed 
out how many adjectives ending in -t, or especially -ute, become 
verbs. Here are those ending in -ct (afflict, abject, adject, deject, 
defect, erect, refect, reject, extinct, induct), those in -ute (constitute, 
resolute, substitute, distribute), and others (condite, content, exempt, 
moist). There are many more. Dr. Lee does indeed mention “that 
most of the words of French and Latin origin which served as both 
verbs and adjectives were originally past participles in Latin” 
(p. 88). The important thing is the ending in -#, which made the 
words look like a past participle. Nor must we forget that people 
in those days wrote, spoke and thought in Latin. For them extinctus 
was a participle, when they used extinct, they might very well be 
giving it the force extinctus would have in Latin. From that it was 
a small step to making it a verb. 

Dr. Lee has performed his task admirably. However, we want 
to know more about how the change was made. Sometimes it was 
purely mechanical, as when Latin and French pairs were taken over 
into the language. But when native nouns were made into verbs, 
or vice versa, some individual often showed superb invention. At 
times we can track him down. Dr. Lee says: “The practice in 
English was [not] especially Shakespearian” [p. 126 note 73]. He is 
profoundly mistaken. Shakespeare is distinguished both by the 
frequency of his inventions and by their beauty and power. They are 
among his greatest contributions to the language. Again the seman- 
tics of the process will repay investigation. A noun may be made in- 
to a verb in several different senses at wide intervals of time. Thus 
to skin may mean to take the skin off or, as in Shakespeare, to put 
askin on. A study of this process will delight the philologist by a reve- 
lation of the unending fertility of man’s imagination in the use of lan- 
guage. Dr. Lee has madea good start; but there is plenty more to do. 

One pet grievance may be allowed me. Dr. Lee supplies no index 
to a book in which hundreds of words are treated. It will be difficult 
for the reader to find out where any particular word is mentioned 
or, indeed, whether it is mentioned at all. For instance, I wanted to 
look up the interesting pair chrism as noun and verb (Lat. chrisma, 
chrismare, O.F. creseme, cresmer) and their English development 
chrisom, noun and verb. I will not say Dr. Lee does not mention 
them, but, if he does, I have not been able to find where. 

HEREWARD T. PRICE 
University of Michigan 
DEATH AND THE PLOUGHMAN. AN ARGUMENT AND A CONSOLATION 
FROM THE YEAR 1400. By Johann von Tepl. Translated and 


edited with an introduction by K. W. Maurer, London, N.W. 1: 
Langley & Sons Ltd, The Euston Press, 1947. [42 pp.] 


IN RECENT years British scholarship has provided us with several 
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handy and useful editions of German literary masterpieces, and we 
may well expect more to appear in the near future. For the medieval 
and early modern period a number of texts are now available in the 
“German Mediaeval Series,” published by Blackwell at Oxford, 
and Amburger-Stuart’s excellent edition of Luther’s Sendbrief vom 
Dolmetschen (London: Duckworth, 1940). The fact that a second 
edition of Der arme Heinrich and of Meier Helmbrecht appeared in 
1947 speaks very well indeed for the quality of, and the interest in, 
these publications. In connection with the noteworthy production 
in Great Britain of erudite treatises and articles dealing with Ger- 
man literature and individual authors, we must not overlook the 
study of translations (cf. e.g. the two articles by W. Schwarz in 
MLR of 1944 and 1945) and the various renditions of a number 
of modern German works into English. A glance at B. Q. Morgan’s 
Critical Bibliography of German Literature in English Translation 
makes us cognizant of the numerous untilled fields in the earlier 
periods of literature that await translators. 

Here Professor Maurer’s translation of the Ackermann aus 
Béhmen, published towards the end of 1947, represents a courageous 
and a most promising beginning. The pre-eminence of this literary 
masterpiece which heralds a new era without losing sight of the 
medieval heritage is well known to all of us. Hence there is all the 
more reason for students of literature—and not only of German 
literature—to become better acquainted with this impressive work 
of the early fifteenth century. 

In his translations of Rilke’s Letters to a Young Poet (1943) and 
Letters to a Young Woman (1945), Professor Maurer amply demon- 
strated his qualities as a translator. This is again conspicuous in 
Death and the Ploughman, particularly in the smooth rendering of 
the German noun constructions into the more vivid verbal pattern 
of English diction. There are only a few points which may call for 
comment. Since reference is made in the introduction to the highly 
instructive Latin letter of dedication, its inclusion in the English 
text would have been very desirable. There are a few omissions or 
deviations from the Bernt-Burdach edition which are, however, of 
no particular consequence, except in chapter 4 where the omission 
of the ordinal number “third” in the reference to the town of Saaz 
(Sacz in documents of that time) by means of the enumeration of 
the four letters of the alphabet, i.e. the eighteenth, the first, the 
third, and the twenty-third, leaves the reader puzzled with regard 
to the pertinent allusion. It is a moot question as to whether the 
reading of a translation will suffer because of the addition of 
explanatory notes, however few in number. Yet, I wonder how many 
readers will grasp the meaning of the introductory statement of the 
third paragraph “On the festival of the keeper of the heavenly 
gate... ,” in the original the beginning of the second half of chap- 
ter 14: “Des jares do die himelfart offen was (reference to the 
jubilee year of 1400 omitted from the translation), an des himels 
torwertels kettenfeiertag,” the Feast of St. Peter in Chains or 
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Lammasday, August 1, singled out as the day when the plough- 
man’s wife Margaretha departed this life. In chapter 5, the last 
but final violent accusation hurled at Death ‘‘Got beraube euch 
ewer macht vnd lasse euch [=you, your body] zu pulver zerstie- 
ben!” with its implied allusion to the old German custom of dis- 
posing of executed criminals, contains much more than the sub- 
stitute i¢ (and ensuing shift of reference) for euch would convey. 

I cherish the hope that this first translation of the Ackermann 
into English will appeal to a wide commonalty of interest and that 
the booklet will find that appreciation among students of literature 
which it truly deserves. 

WILLIAM HAMMER 
University of Manitoba 


LAURENCE STERNE’S “SERMONS OF Mr. Yorick.”’ By Lansing Van 
der Heyden Hammond. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1948. Pp. xii+195. $3. 


IN THIS ingratiating work, the first extended study ever made of 
Sterne’s sermons, Mr. Hammond seeks to establish two hypotheses: 
that the twenty-seven sermons in vols. 1-4, which Sterne himself 
prepared for the press, were written later than the eighteen in vols. 
5-7, which were printed posthumously; and that “‘all but one of the 
forty-five sermons” had been written, “‘at least in rudimentary 
form,” before 1751 (p. [vii]). From these hypotheses he draws three 
“‘consequences’’: plagiarism in the sermons is less significant than 
we have thought; Shandeism is of longer growth than we have 
realized; Sterne was a more conscientious parish priest than we 
have supposed (idid.). 

His closely related hypotheses Hammond supports by pains- 
taking and ingenious study of external evidence, stylistic evidence, 
contemporary allusions, the quantity and verbality of Sterne’s 
borrowings, but especially the use in many sermons of common 
sources. Certain of his assumptions may seem of dubious validity. 
One might question, for example, whether the sermons regularly 
and without exception improved in quality and individuality— 
whether no great occasion during Sterne’s early priesthood ever 
stimulated him to momentarily superior composition, and whether 
the “‘new undertakings” which in later years left him “less and less 
time” for sermon-writing (p. 57) never pressed him to save time and 
trouble then by lifting substantial passages from convenient sources. 
Or whether all the sermons drawing heavily ona given source were 
necessarily written at the time of his first reading that source. Or 
whether the nine sermons showing anti-Roman animus—four of 
which were delivered between 1750 and 1761, and a fifth perhaps 
was written in 1765—were necessarily composed at the time of the 
’45, since such animus is still apparent in the early volumes of 
Shandy. In general, however, Hammond’s arguments are consistent, 
and cumulatively they are impressive; and though he underesti- 
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mates the probability that Sterne revised extensively most of the 
sermons which he himself prepared for the press (doubtless reducing 
his verbal borrowings in the process), he nevertheless establishes the 
likelihood that those sermons were mostly composed later than the 
unrevised ones in vols. 5-7. 

In considering his second and more difficult hypothesis, Ham- 
mond on different pages suggests 1760, 1751, 1750, and 1745 as the 
date by which Sterne had composed “‘all but one” of his sermons; 
but though he most frequently mentions 1751 as the terminus ad 
quem he urges that “It must have been . . . between 1737 and 1745 
that practically all his discourses, at least in rudimentary form, were 
set down on paper” (p. 57). His chief argument supporting these 
early dates is syllogistic: all sermons drawing heavily on a common 
source must have been written near the time Sterne read that 
source; thirty-one sermons contain structural “material borrowed 
from ... writers known to have influenced him during the seven- 
teen-forties” and he used no known sources published after 1744 
(only one, indeed, after 1733); the original sermons must therefore 
have been written by 1745 (pp. 50-57). Unhappily his major premise 
is weakened by his demonstration in Chapter 1 that Sterne, 
beginning early in his career, “must have kept and made constant 
use of some sort of ‘commonplace book’ [of] extracts from his 
reading’”’—from which “at a moment’s notice” any materials might 
have been drawn for any sermon at any time (p. 67). Indeed, in 
view of the facts that there is external evidence for the existence of 
but one sermon before 1750; that Sterne showed a striking resur- 
gence of interest in ecclesiastical affairs from March 1750 to May 
1753;! that between March and December 1750 he preached three 
of the nine sermons whose delivery is dated by external evidence 
(nos. 27, 29, 37); that of these no. 29 was used in the composition 
of no. 23, and no. 37 in that of nos. 2, 19, and 22 (pp. 31, 45-48); and 
that in 1750 he preached some twenty times in York Minster and 
expected to continue such work in the future*—in view of these facts, 
1750-53 may well have been the period of Sterne’s most careful 
sermon-writing. In the absence of further external evidence, cer- 
tainty, as Hammond confesses, is impossible. 

By showing that in those sermons which Sterne prepared for the 
press his plagiarisms are relatively unimportant and from well- 
known writers, and that in any case the use of borrowed material in 
sermons was approved in the eighteenth century, Hammond 
admirably supports his first “consequence,” that the charge of 
plagiarism loses much of its significance. How his attempt to date 
the sermons supports his second “consequence” —that Shandeism 
is of “longer and slower development than [we have] realized” 


'L. P. Curtis, Letters of Laurence Sterne (Oxford, 1935), p. 148, n. 7. 
2 Idem, pp. 25-32; W. L. Cross, The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne, 3rd ed. 
(New Haven, 1929), p. 241. 
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(p. [vii])—is not clear: if his early dating should be right it would 
merely support the sparse but well-known evidence of Sterne’s 
early letters, his political writings, his one sermon always known 
to have been written by 1747, and various personal anecdotes, that 
Shandeism was of at least eighteen years’ growth by the publication 
of Shandy. His third “consequence’’—that Sterne performed “his 
churchly duties” with greater “sincerity and conscientiousness”’ 
than we have allowed (tid.)—is perhaps supported in Chapter v 
where from a perceptive review of the content of the sermons he 
establishes, what Cross and others have averred, that though Sterne 
was not interested in expounding Christian dogma in his cheerily 
moralistic discourses, “his acceptance of those truths is clear” 
(p. 102). On the other hand, by reducing sharply the acquaintance 
Sterne has been supposed to have had with the literature of his 
profession (pp. 69-73), and by arguing for early dating of the ser- 
mons, Hammond actually suggests that Sterne was neither so 
deeply nor so long interested in his churchly chores as we have 
supposed. 

The heroic work that Hammond has done, however, and that 
for which Sterne scholars will be forever grateful to him, is his 
investigation of the sources of the sermons, which entailed “a 
careful reading of more than six thousand new sermons and of well 
over one hundred thousand pages of additional miscellaneous theo- 
logical, philosophical, and general literature” (pp. 15-16). That in this 
tremendous search he discovered “only five hitherto unsuspected 
sources, of which Yorick had made comparatively limited use” 
(p. 16) is testimony to his scrupulousness as well as to Sterne’s 
apparently “rather superficial . .. acquaintance with theological 
writings” (p. 70). One can only regret than his plan for this volume 
did not allow him to present at least an exemplary study of the kind 
of source material which most attracted Sterne and of his character- 
istic treatment of it. The materials on which such a study must be 
based he has ranged in eighty-seven pagesof parallel columns whence 
anyone may draw them. But it is to be hoped that Hammond him- 
self will make such a study, based, as it would be, on his incompa- 
rable familiarity with the materials involved.’ 

James A. WorRK 


Stanford University 


3 As is hardly to be prevented in a work which requires the handling of so much 
minute detail, some mechanical errors have crept in; the more serious ones which 
I have noted are as follows: p. 21, column B, line 31: for “pp. 10-13” read “‘pp. 10- 
15”; p. 27, line 15: for “any of the discourses” read “any of the other discourses”; 
p. 46, line 1: for “(38)” read “(37)”; p. 52, line 7: for “ten” read “eight”; p. 52, 
note 9: delete references to sermons 5 and 29: these sermons are the “two of the four 
definitely dated discourses” to which the eight additional ones are related; p. 52, 
note 1: sermon 35, which is not included in the present discussion but which is not 
among the fourteen listed in note 2 and which drew heavily on Clarke (see Ap- 
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Quest ror Mysteries. Tue Masonic BACKGROUND FoR LITERA- 
TURE IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY GERMANY. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1947. Pp. xi4+-178. 


IN THIS brief, erudite, and rather controversial work, Professor 
Schneider has set himself the task of supplying the “indispensable 
prolegomena” to the study of secret societies, particularly the 
Masonic ones, in the eighteenth century. It is his contention that 
‘one may characterize all learned discussion of our set of problems, 
down to the present time, as inadequate . . . .”” Equipped with great 
knowledge of German literature and thought and a special com- 
petence gained from study of the Cornell Loewy Collection of ma- 
terial about Freemasonry and other secret societies, Professor 
Schneider is obviously in a favorable position to interpret and re- 
interpret the whole movement. 

Schneider conceives of intellectual development as a spiral 
movement (it is rather surprising that he makes no mention of 
Vico in this connection); and he holds that German thought, in 
particular, is marked by tension between the rational and the “‘ir- 
rational.” It is his central thesis that in the development of German 
Freemasonry, particularly in its higher grades, the non-rational 
elements gained the ascendancy; thus Masonry became a highly 
important force in overthrowing the Enlightenment and opening 
the way to Romanticism. He maintains that the non-rational 
aspects of Masonry were not mere manifestations of occultism but 
corresponded to a significant religious need, and he is very sharp 
in his condemnation of those scholars who consider the ‘‘mystical” 
aspects essentially aberrations from genuine Masonry. To him, in- 
deed, the secret societies represent “the last attempt to regain the 
religious, cosmopolitical, and social unity destroyed by Renais- 
sance philosophy and the Reformation” (p. 132). Some of the more 
important of these groups, Schneider believes, were equals, indeed 
‘‘more successful equals” of pietism, quietism, the Storm and Stress, 
and such religious sects as the Herrenhuter in challenging the 
Enlightenment. He considers the Zinzendorf rite the most admi- 
rable formulation of mystical Masonry. (The author uses the term 
mysticism, perhaps rather loosely, as an equivalent of “‘irrational- 
ism.’’) 





pendix, pp. 119-22), should presumably be included in this note; p. 56, line 20: for 
“before” read “by”: the “Charity Sermon” was preached April 17, 1747; p. 58, lines 
20 and 32: for “1763” read “‘1764”: Hammond has here reproduced Sterne’s own 
slip; the sermon was preached in 1764, sometime between the middle of March and 
the 15th of May (see Curtis, op. cit., pp. 211-12, 218-20); p. 60: the two passages 
here quoted from sermon 34 are said to have been taken from Leightonhouse: only 
the first appears in Hammond’s Appendix, pp. 133-37, where the Leightonhouse- 
Sterne parallels are printed; p. 81, n. 9: for “Bk. vim, chap. xii” read “Bk. vu, 
chap, xiii.” 
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The discussion of the origins of Masonry and its many affilia- 
tions with non-rationalistic sects and movements is particularly 
interesting. The neo-Platonic and cabalistic traditions, theosophy, 
quietism, pietism, and the ideas of Béhme and Swedenborg are all 
linked with the movement. Valuable material about English and 
French developments is included. One is forced however to question 
the sweeping statements (p. 12 f.) that social and moral conditions 
in England “‘were bordering on complete anarchy” and were char- 
acterized by “an all but incredible degeneracy” in the early eight- 
eenth century. 

The chapter “Some Results of Research” surveys the findings 
of various other scholars in the field. Schneider shares the current 
aversion to “influence hunting.”’ It would seem indeed that in 
stating flatly, with reference to secret-society novels, “it was not 
influences that were at work here,” he goes too far. To me, at least, 
the detailed parallels shown by M. Thalmann between actual secret 
societies and motifs in the contemporaneous novel indicate more 
than “simultaneous reflection” of esoteric ideas. 

A very helpful index of almost forty pages supplements the 
book. The translation is at times infelicitous, especially in its 
tendency to lapse into an un-English word order. “Irrational’’ is 
used throughout as if it meant “non-rational.” Perhaps the im- 
plication that Raspe’s Munchausen is a “‘scholarly writing” should 
be laid at the door of the translators. I noted no important typo- 
graphical errors. 

HENRY C, HATFIELD 


Columbia University 


Le SENTIMENT NATIONAL EN ALLEMAGNE. By Maurice Boucher. 
Paris, La Colombe [1947]. Pp. 259. 275 Fr. 


THE AUTHOR of this book is professor of German at the Sorbonne, 
and it is therefore not surprising that his study of an important 
phase of German intellectual history extending from the Enlighten- 
ment through the period of romanticism should treat primarily of 
writers who contributed to or strongly influenced the development 
of German literature: Lessing, Gleim, Zimmermann, Klopstock, 
Abbt, Herder, E. von Kleist, Uz, Schiller, Miiller, Novalis, Fichte, 
Arndt, Jahn, A. W. Schlegel, and others. As is proper, in Le Senti- 
ment national en Allemagne more or less political ideas are given 
greatest emphasis, but Boucher also touches illuminatingly on 
various general problems with which literary historians are con- 
cerned—for instance, the distinction between rationalism and ro- 
manticism which he discusses with special reference to Herder 
(p. 29 ff.). And in addition to being deserving of the attention of 
Germanists by virtue of its subject matter, Boucher’s book is 
worthy of their admiration because it represents that rare combina- 
tion, scholarly objectivity and thoroughness together with clarity 
and interpretive brilliance. 

Professor Boucher’s purpose is to show each step of the process 
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by which eighteenth-century cosmopolitanism in Germany, not 
without its national pride, gave way to a romantic cosmopolitanism 
so strongly nationalistic in its formulation that it could easily 
become the perverted nationalism of subsequent periods. In his 
opening chapter, ‘‘Du Cosmopolitisme au nationalisme,” he traces 
the four large trends to which he attributes the greatest influence: 
(1) the logical development of (ethnographical) individualism from 
the universalism of the Enlightenment; (2) the concomitant 
strengthening of national pride and love of country, these in turn 
strengthened when national tradition is threatened by the French 
Revolution; (3) the replacement of a philosophy of happiness by 
one of energy, chiefly by an extension of Kantian concepts; and (4) 
the revival of mysticism, which added fervor to dialectic. In the 
next chapter the increase in national pride from Zimmermann 
(1758) to A. W. Schlegel (1801 e¢ seg.) is analyzed (““L’Idée de Nation 
Allemande avant Fichte’”) as “patriotisme littéraire et philo- 
sophique,” and in the following, “‘Naissance du patriotisme civique 
et territorial,” factors favoring the growth of a more concrete 
patriotism in the period between Abbt’s Vom Tode fiirs Vaterland 
(1761) and the first years of the French Revolution are exposed. 
After a brief but penetrating analysis of the developing German 
reactions to the Revolution (“‘L’Opinion publique et la Révolution 
Frangaise”’), Boucher reaches the central chapters of his work, 
which deal with Fichte: the man and his character, the philosopher 
and tea.her, and the political thinker, especially the author of the 
famous Reden. The complexity of Fichte’s ideas is well brought out, 
and at no time is a single utterance removed from its total context. 
Only after having made clear the fundamentally humane idealism, 
and even cosmopolitanism, for which Fichte stood, does Boucher 
venture a judgment: “Pourquoi avoir baptisé ‘allemand’ ce qu’il 
aurait dd—en conformité avec le sens de toute sa doctrine— 
nommer simplement ‘juste’ ou ‘humain’?’”’; an unphilosophic 
terminology allowed later nationalistic perversion of Fichte’s . 
words, favored the growth of chauvinism. 

Although Arndt is a less sympathetic figure to him than Fichte, 
more unreasonable if not more irrational, Boucher is careful to dis- 
tinguish between him and Jahn: only in this last writer can he find 
any traits identifiable with the ideologies of modern totalitarianism. 
The total impression received from Boucher’s study is therefore 
that there is no justification for considering German romantic 
thought the inevitable cause of such disorders as Nazism—as some 
have tried to make it. And, what too many French writers on the 
theme “Germany” could never do, Boucher is able modestly to 
conclude his book with this thought: “‘la thése de |l’Allemagne 
éternelle, pas plus que celle des deux Allemagnes, ne peut étre 
loyalement établie par l’étude des hommes et des faits qui firent 
objet de notre enquéte.” 

Stuart ATKINS 


Harvard University 
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AMERICAN Fiction, 1774-1850; A ConrtrrispuTION Towarp A 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. Revised edition. By Lyle H. Wright. San 
Marino, California: The Huntington Library, 1948. Pp. xviii 
+355. 


THIS VOLUME, appearing just in time to become a companion to 

rofessor Cowie’s comprehensive new study of the American novel, 
lists approximately 2800 items in early American fiction and shows 
their location in twenty-one selected libraries. The first edition 
appeared in 1939; this revision represents a significant improvement 
particularly in the facts that the bulk has been increased from 224 
to 355 pages and that a convenient numbering system has been 
added, greatly facilitating reference and making possible a multiple 
indexing. 

It is gratifying to find the contents of miscellanies and other 
collections analytically presented, so that one can know immedi- 
ately what appeared, say, in the American Bee of 1797, or what 
Legends of the West were assembled by James Hall in 1832. Un- 
fortunately, but inevitably, the chronological limitation results 
frequently in chopping a writer in half. E. Z. C. Judson (‘‘Ned 
Buntline”’), for example, appears in his earlier capacity as a pro- 
ducer of temperance stories and pirate yarns, but there is only a 
shadowy forecast of his later and more significant Wild Western 
tales. (Whitman’s temperance novel Franklin Evans is ruled out 
because of an accident of birth: it appeared in a periodical.) Mrs. 
Stowe’s early work is here, but Uncle Tom and Sam Lawson must 
wait for a later list. 

Since Mr. Wright has made so brave a start toward a union 
catalogue of relatively scarce American materials, it seems a pity 
not to go the whole way. A short-title supplement using Wright’s 
numbers could be compiled through cooperative effort, and would 
not involve any great expenditure for printing. Thus, copies of 
books like Mary Carr’s The Last Resource (Philadelphia, 1809), in- 
dicated here only by the notation that “LC has a title-page, de- 
posited Oct. 13, 1809,” or John K. Duer’s The Nautilus (New York, 
1843)—‘Title from Sabin 21109’—might be located. At least, 
libraries containing such fugitive titles should make an effort to 
report them. But with all of its legitimately self-imposed restric- 
tions, Mr. Wright’s book is of incalculable aid to scholars and 
librarians; and it is to be hoped that similar compilations for other 
forms in American literature will be encouraged by its example. 

JosEPH JONES 
University of Texas 
Der DICHTER UND DIE ZEIT. EINE SAMMLUNG REDEN UND VoR- 
TRAGE. Von Fritz Strich. Bern: A. Francke Verlag, 1947. 


MAN MUSS es Professor Strich zu Dank wissen, da er durch die 
Buchausgabe dieser Reden und Vortrage auch diejenigen zu seinen 
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Gespriichen einlidt, die an den zu Grunde liegenden Veranstal- 
tungen nicht teilnehmen konnten, denn was hier geboten wird, geht 
iiber das gewohnte Ma von Festreden weit hinaus und wird nicht 
verfehlen, auch bei Fachleuten lebhaftes Interesse zu erwecken. 
Aus den gediegenen Ausfiihrungen spricht ein griindlicher Kenner 
seines Stoffs, ein Meister gepflegten Stils, ein Kiinstler treffender 
Formulierungen, ein Psychologe von Tiefblick und Takt, vor allem 
aber ein seiner Verantwortung bewufter Lehrer, dem es Bediirfnis 
ist, wo immer angingig, das Katheder mit dem Rednerpult zu 
vertauschen und seine wissenschaftlichen Erkenntnisse den kul- 
turellen Zeitforderungen dienstbar zu machen. In ruhigen Zeiten 
konnte sich der Gelehrte dem stillen Beschauergliick eines lebens- 
abgewandten Forschertums hingeben, ohne sich durch die Néte 
des Tages stéren zu lassen. In aufgeregten Epochen wie den 
unsrigen, wo alle bisher giiltigen Werte radikalen Angriffen aus- 
gesetzt sind, ist solch quietistischer Aristokratismus weder ange- 
messen noch erlaubt. Wie der Religionsmann, Dichter und Kiinstler 
seine Mission nur erfillt, wenn er aus dem Leiden der Zeit in die 
Ewigkeit hinausweist, so wird auch der Gelehrte seiner erzieheri- 
schen Sendung erst dann vdéllig gerecht, wenn er auch auf erhalb 
des Hérsaals von den in Dichtern und Philosophen verkérperten 
bestaindigen Werten und Normen kiindet, durch deren Ethos sein 
Werk erst die rechte Lebenstiichtigkeit—oder sagen wir besser— 
Lebenswiirdigkeit erhilt. Jahrzehntelang ist es der Fluch der 
deutschen—und nicht nur der deutschen—Geisteswissenschaft ge- 
wesen, sich allzu ausschlieBlich in esoterischen Sondergebieten zu 
vergraben und die Fiihrung der “‘dffentlichen Meinung” unverant- 
wortlichen Halbgebildeten zu iiberlassen. Diese Unterlassungs- 
siinde hat sich bitter gericht. Sie hat nicht nur zu dem kata- 
strophalen Niedergang europiischer Kultur beigetragen, sondern 
ist auch teilweise fiir die Geringschitzung, ja, man darf sagen, 
Feindschaft verantwortlich, mit der man in “‘praktischen Kreisen”’ 
allen humanistischen Wissenschaften begegnet. 

Fritz Strich, dem die Literaturwissenschaft so mafgebliche 
Werke wie “Die Mythologie in der deutschen Literatur” (1910), 
“Schiller” (1912), ‘Deutsche Klassik und Romantik’”’ (1926) und 
neuerdings sein opus magnum, ‘‘Goethe und die Weltliteratur”’ 
(1946) verdankt, hat friih das Gefahrvolle dieser Lage erkannt und 
1928 jene erste schéne Vortragssammlung (“‘Dichtung und Zivilisa- 
tion”) herausgegeben, in der die problematische Stellung des 
Dichters in der modernen Zivilisation von verschiedenen Gesichts- 
punkten aus beleuchtet wurde. Zivilisation war damals noch ein 
faSbarer, wenigstens glaubbarer Begriff, und wenn ihm auch keine 
volle Realitit entsprach, so war er doch ein wiirdiges Ziel, fiir das 
es sich lohnte, die besten Krifte einzusetzen. Dieses Ziel ist durch 
die demagogische Massenbewegung zerstért und die ganze Zeit, 
ihres humanen Inhalts beraubt, vor einen Abgrund getrieben 
worden, der alle héheren Werte zu verschlingen droht. Mehr als je 
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erhob sich daher fiir den Denkenden die bekiimmerte Frage, ob 
Dichtung und Kunst in solch entfesselten Zeiten noch Existenz- 
berechtigung haben und ob in ihnen noch die magische Kraft 
gliubigerer Epochen wirksam wire, “das Chaos zu bannen, die 
Damonen zu beschwéren” (Vorwort, S. 12). Seiner an Goethe und 
iiberhaupt am deutschen Idealismus gefestigten Grundeinstellung 
nach muBte Strich diese Frage bejahen, und so entstanden im 
Laufe von nicht ganz zwanzig Jahren die in diesem Buch vereinig- 
ten vierzehn Reden, deren erste zur Staatsfeier von Lessings zwei- 
hundertstem Geburtstag 1929 in Berlin und deren letzte zum sieb- 
zigsten Geburtstag Hermann Hesses vor der Berner Freistuden- 
tenschaft 1947 gehalten wurde. 

Die Sammlung ist nicht chronologisch, sondern thematisch nach 
drei Gesichtspunkten, “‘Vom itiberzeitlichen Wesen der Dichtung,” 
“Die Zeit als Schicksal” und “Der Dichter und die Zeit” angeord- 
net und verrit schon durch diese Gliederung, daf es sich hier um 
ein dreidimensionales Verhiltnis des Dichters handelt, namlich 
dem zur Zeit iiberhaupt, zu seiner eigenen und zu unserer Zeit, eine 
Betrachtungsweise, die sich dem Grundproblem vom tiberzeitlichen 
und zeitlichen Wert des Dichters methodisch sicher anbequemt. 
Unter das erste Kapitel fallen die grundlegenden Ausfiihrungen 
“Das Symbol in der Dichtung” (Bern, 1939) und “Dichtung und 
Sprache” (Lausanne, 1946). Die sechzig Seiten umfassende kul- 
turhistorische Vorlesung ‘Der Europdische Barock” (Berner 
Universitat, 1943), die langste und wohl wissenschaftlichste der 
ganzen Serie, fiillt allein das zweite Kapitel aus. Unter der Uber- 
schrift “‘Der Dichter und die Zeit” werden behandelt: “‘Zu Lessings 
Gedichtnis” (Berlin, 1929), “Goethe und unsere Zeit” (Bern, 
1932), ““Goethes Faust” (Bern, 1938), ‘Goethe und Heine” (Ziirich, 
1947), “Der junge Schiller” (Ziirich, 1943), “Zu Hélderlins Ge- 
dachtnis” (Bern, 1943), “Byrons Manfred” (Bern, 1929), “Adal- 
bert Stifter und unsere Zeit” (Thun, 1940; Winterthur, 1942), 
“Richard Wagner und Friedrich Nietzsche” (Bern, 1946), “Ricarda 
Huch und die Romantik” (Bern, 1931) und “Dank an Hermann 
Hesse”’ (Bern, 1947). 

Der Charakter eines jeden Vortrags, sein Grad der Wissen- 
schaftlichkeit, paGt sich jeweils dem besonderen Charakter der 
Veranstaltung, des Orts und der Zuhérerschaft an, aber der innere 
Wert der Ausfiihrungen wird durch solch psychologisches Ent- 
gegenkommen nicht gemindert. Alle halten sich auf einem hohen, 
edlen Niveau, und man hat das Gefiihl, da®, nachdem der fiir den 
Redner so notwendige Kontakt mit seinen Zuhérern hergestellt ist, 
diese durch gedankliche Klarheit und ruhige Sachlichkeit 
gleichsam unbemerkt auf bedeutende wissenschaftliche Héhe 
hinaufgehoben werden. Dem Gehalte nach stehen natiirlich die 
akademischen Vorlesungen und Vortrige (“Der Europiische 
Barock,” “Goethe und unsere Zeit,” “Richard Wagner und 
Friedrich Nietzsche’’) obenan. Es sind griindliche, auf originalen 
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Forschungen beruhende, von eigenen Anschauungen getragene und 
neue Erkenntnisse vermittelnde Abhandlungen, aus denen auch der 
Fachmann wertvolle Bereicherung seiner Kenntnis, sicher auch 
vielfach Klirung oder Festigung seines Urteils ziehen wird. Die 
Reden zu bedeutungsvollen Geburtstags- und Todesfeiern halten 
sich zweckentsprechend mehr im Allgemeinen, verfehlen aber 
nirgends, das Bekannte unter neue Gesichtspunkte oder in den 
Lichtkegel einer synthetischen Schau zu riicken, Reden wie die 
itiber Goethes Faust, Byrons Manfred, den jungen Schiller, die als 
Prologe oder Epiloge zu dramatischen oder musikalischen Auf- 
fiihrungen gesprochen wurden, geben zum Thema nur eben so viel, 
als zum einfiihrenden Verstindnis des dargebotenen Werkes oder 
zur Erzeugung der Stimmung unerlaBlich ist. Sie sind so mehr als 
stimmende Akkorde denn als wissenschaftliche Traktate anzu- 
sehen. Die feinsinnigen Reden tiber Ricarda Huch und Hermann 
Hesse méchten am liebsten, wie ja auch der Titel der letzteren 
verrit, als persénlicher Dank des Redners an zwei befreundete 
Kiinstlerpersénlichkeiten gewertet werden, obwohl auch in beiden 
eine tiefgreifende Wesensschau dieser so komplizierten Gestalten 
gegeben wird. 

Der Reichtum des Buches an Gedanken, Einblicken und schla- 
genden Formulierungen ist so gro®B, da der Kritiker bei dem ihm 
zugemessenen Raum in Verlegenheit ist, wie er das Wichtigste auch 
nur andeutungsweise hervorheben kann. Trotzdem soll ein Versuch 
dazu in gedringtester Kiirze gemacht werden. Die beiden ersten 
Vortrige gehéren trotz des zwischen ihnen liegenden Zeitabstandes 
von sieben Jahren innerlich zusammen, indem sie MaSstibe auf- 
stellen, an denen Dichtung wie Sprache auf ihren fundamentalen 
Gehalt gepriift werden. Goethes poetische Praxis und Herders 
Sprachtheorie werden dabei geflissentlich zu Rate gezogen. Das 
Wesen des Symbols, das im Gegensatz zu Jungs kollektivistischer 
Interpretation aus dem individuellen Mythus des Dichters herge- 
leitet wird, ist der ‘“‘Zusammenfall” des Einzelnen mit dem All- 
gemeinen, die Urbildlichkeit in der Bildlichkeit, das Urphinomen 
im Objekt. Es stellt nicht Wirklichkeit sondern Wahrheit dar, 
bedarf keiner besonderen Erlauterung, da es, verschieden von der 
auf dualistischem Grunde gewachsenen Allegorie, nichts anderes 
bedeutet, als was es darstellt. Das “Leid an der Sprache,” dem alle 
Dichter unterworfen sind, erklirt sich aus einem MiSverstandnis 
ihrer Funktion, die nicht in der Vermittlung von Anschauung 
(klassisch), auch nicht in der Erzeugung musikalischer Stimmung 
(romantisch), sondern nach Herders Wort in der reinen ‘“Dar- 
stellung”’ besteht, in der ‘“‘Gedanke und sprachlicher Ausdruck sich 
wie Seele und Leib zueinander verhalten.” Alles iibrige, Einflu8 
der Zeit, der vélkischen Umgebung, der persénlichen Erlebnisse, 
wird in die Stilgeschichte verwiesen und die Wissenschaft von der 
Dichtung als “Synthese von Wesensbestimmung und Stilge- 
schichte “‘bezeichnet. 
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Der Vortrag iiber den europiiischen Barock ist am schwersten 
mit Stoff geladen und daher fiir den Literarhistoriker am ertrag- 
reichsten. Eine Lieblingsthese Strichs, wonach jeder Stil, wenn 
seine Stunde gekommen ist, sich zur europiiischen Angelegenheit 
weitet, wird hier mit iiberlegener Sachkenntnis an charakteristi- 
schen Beispielen veranschaulicht und der Nachweis gefiihrt, daf 
durch den Barock Spanien, das Mutterland dieses Stils, das geistige 
und kiinstlerische Gesicht Europas ein ganzes Jahrhundert lang 
bestimmt hat. AufschluGreiche Beziige und Parallelen werden 
hergestellt. In der Vanitas, der durch Himmelssehnsucht bestimm- 
ten Nichtigkeitserklirung alles Irdischen, erkennt der Verfasser 
den gemeinsamen Grundzug des religiésen Barock, der auf eine 
Erlésung “aus der Zeit” hinzielt, wihrend der protestantisch- 
weltliche Barock auf eine Erlésung “in die Zeit” ausgeht. 

Die Reden zu Lessings, Heines und Hesses Geburtstagsfeiern 
wie die zu Goethes und Hélderlins Todestag sind alle von tiefer 
Bekiimmernis um eine Zeit eingegeben, welche die Ehrfurcht vor 
den Dichtern dem barbarischen Machthunger politischer Ge- 
walttiter aufgeopfert und so eigentlich das Recht verwirkt hat, 
sich feiernd auf sie zu berufen. Wenn man trotzdem feiert, kann es 
nur in dem Sinn geschehen, daf man den Geist der Groen zur 
Bannung der “entfesselten Dimonen” aufruft, “hafliche, abstruse 
Unform”’ durch “‘gestaltete Schénheit,’’ “‘Verworrenheit, Diisterkeit 
und Chaos” durch “reine Menschlichkeit” tiberwindet. Man spiirt 
aus solchen Worten, welch geradezu messianische Rolle bei dem 
Wiederaufbau Europas dem Goetheschen Geist zugeschrieben wird 
und man versteht, da& es Strich, einem der berufensten lebenden 
Vertretern dieses Goethegeistes, bei der Abfassung seines monu- 
mentalen Werkes ‘Goethe und die Weltliteratur” auf héhere als 
rein literarhistorische Absichten ankam. Was die iibrigen be- 
handelten Dichter zu dieser Erlésung aus der Not der Zeit bei- 
tragen kénnen, wird in so eindringlich schénen Worten gesagt, 
da nur die Lektiire selbst die richtige Vorstellung vermitteln kann. 
Ohne Lessings heroisches Menschentum und tief gehegte Gottes- 
furcht, ohne Schillers Wiirde und Freiheitsadel, ohne Hélderlins 
und Stifters Naturfrommheit kann der innere Aufbau, der jedem 
fiuBeren vorangehen mu, nicht gelingen. Da alles, was hier 
gesagt wird, auf den einzigen Goethe direkt und indirekt bezogen 
wird, ist es geradezu ein Erfordernis, ihm die seine Kunst verehren- 
den, aber im rein Menschlichen so weit von ihm abstehenden Anti- 
poden Heine, Wagner und Nietzsche gegeniiberzustellen und sie 
auf ihre neue Europawiirdigkeit zu priifen. So kommt es zu den 
glinzenden, in letzte Existenzgriinde taktvoll hineinleuchtenden 
Abhandlungen iiber “Goethe und Heine” und “Richard Wagner 
und Friedrich Nietzsche,” die wir nicht anstehen, als Muster- 
stiicke vornehm abwigender Interpretationskunst zu bezeichnen, 
und die zum Besten gehéren, was iiber diese heiklen Dinge ge- 
schrieben worden ist. Diese Vornehmheit waltet durch das ganze 
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Buch und verleiht ihm bei aller inhaltlichen und formalen Strenge 
eine menschliche Wirme, die seine Lektiire zu cinem bereichernden 
Erlebnis macht. 

Daf man bei dem weit gespannten Stoffgebiet und der na- 
tiirlichen Umstrittenheit seelisch geistiger Dinge nicht in allen 
Punkten mit dem Verfasser iibereinstimmen kann, macht die 
Lektiire nur umso anregender und dindert am inneren Wert des 
Dargebotenen nichts. Wiirde ich gefragt, wo solche umstrittenen 
Punkte liegen, so wiirde ich in erster Linie auf die, wie mir scheint, 
allzuidealistische Faustinterpretation hinweisen, die mir zu sehr 
nach dem humanistisch-eudimonistischen Fortschrittsbestreben 
des aufgeklirten 19. Jahrhunderts neigt, als da sie das robustere 
20. Jahrhundert befriedigen kénnte. Ich wiirde vielleicht fragen, 
ob nicht die Begriffe “Darstellung” (“Sprache und Dichtung’’), 
“Vanitas” (‘“Barock”), “Bruch,” letzterer als Hauptkategorie 
der Romantik (‘“Ricarda Huch’”), zu grofe Vereinfachungen 
darstellen, um den sie vertretenden Ideenkomplexen gerecht zu 
werden, wiirde allerdings gleich dazu setzen, da solche Verein- 
fachungstendenz sehr wohl durch rednerische Taktik bedingt sein 
mag, die der Rede zubilligt, was sich in der Schreibe nicht ziemt. 
Ich wiirde auch auf einige allzu kiinstliche Formulierungen, wie 
z.B. ‘Die jiidische Idee des Gottesreiches wurde die eines Goethe- 
reiches” (S. 194) oder “‘die Verwesung, die schon Verwesentlichung 
ist” (S. 112) hinweisen, in denen das Spiel mit Worten dem Sinn 
gefahrlich wird. SchlieBlich wiirde ich mich fragen, ob es wirklich 
wahr ist, da dem deutschen Volke von Natur aus “Form und 
Bindung, Sitte und Gesetz” (S. 166) fehle und daf ihm diese 
Eigenschaften erst durch Goethe gegeben worden seien. Form und 
Bindung, vielleicht; aber Sitte und Gesetz? Wo stehen dann Luther 
und Kant? Und wo iiberhaupt die ganze christliche Religion, die 
doch in tausendjaihriger Entwicklung nicht spurlos an den Deut- 
schen voriibergegangen ist? Und damit kame ich allerdings zu dem 
ernsteren Einwand, der sich auf die Frage bezieht, ob Strich in 
seinem herrlichen Kunstenthusiasmus nicht zu weit geht, wenn er 
glaubt, die Regeneration Deutschlands und Europas allein durch 
den Geist der Dichter, durch die ‘‘Schénheit,”’ die er auf Seite 166 
mit hymnischen Worten preist, herbeifiihren zu kénnen. Verfallt er 
da nicht in den sentimentalischen Aestethizismus der Schillerzeit 
und glaubt er wirklich, daS die Kunst in unserer rauhen Zeit das 
ganze Leben so von Grund aus erfassen, durchdringen und ver- 
wandeln kann, wie fromme Romantiker glaubten und wie es einmal 
zu einer seltenen Sternenstunde im perikleischen Athen der Fall 
gewesen sein soll? Ich hére die Botschaft, ich schatze sie hoch, nein, 
ich ehre sie mehr als ich sagen kann, aber glauben kann ich sie 
leider nicht. Die Kunst kann viel. Sie kann auch Wunder wirken, 
bei einzelnen, vielleicht sogar in geweihten Augenblicken bei einem 
Volk. Aber die Zeit als solche und die in ihr sich bekampfenden und 
sich verfehmenden Vélker erfaft sie nicht in ihrem tiefsten Grund. 
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Wenn es, wie Hélderlin forderte, ‘““von Grund aus anders” werden 
soll, dann bedarf es vor allem der Religion. Die Kunst wird und 
kann helfen. Aber die alles durchseelende und alles bindende 
Kraft, der hin- und mitreifende Schwung, kommt, wenn tiberhaupt, 
nur aus der Religion. Ich sage das nicht, um am Ende zuriick- 
zunehmen, was ich oben gesagt, sondern lediglich, um meinen 
eigenen Standpunkt zu den uns alle bewegenden Fragen klarzulegen 
und einem inneren Drang zu geniigen. Und ich tue das im Geist 
jenes chinesischen Philosophen, der einen Andersgliubigen ver- 
sicherte: “O, Bruder, wie schén ist Deine Religion!” 
ERNST JOCKERS 
University of Pennsylvania 
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AMERICAN Dreams; A Stupy oF AMERICAN UToptas. By Vernon 
Louis Parrington, Jr. Providence: Brown University, 1947. 
Pp. xi+234. 

THE MODEST purpose and outcome of this doctoral dissertation are 

sufficiently indicated by two quotations: 

“The initial impetus for this study was the unfinished third 
volume of my father’s Main Currents in American Thought. At the 
time of his death he had completed only one chapter, dealing with 
Edward Bellamy, of a section entitled “The Quest for Utopia.” My 
investigation began with the writers mentioned in that chapter, 
and expanded to include Bellamy’s predecessors, as well as some of 
those who have come after.” (P. vii.) 

“Edward Bellamy is the most literate and the most popular of 
the utopians, but his popularity is not entirely the result of his 
literary skill. It resulted, rather, from the fact that his ideas were so 
cempletely typical of the reform movement. He put into readable 
form many of the ideas which were in the air. He was taken seri- 
ously because so many other people were thinking the same things.” 
(P. 97.) 

The bibliography is divided into two parts: I, General Sources; 
II, The Utopian Novel in America. (Gronlund’s Cooperative Com- 
monwealth appears in Part I; Henry George’s Progress and Poverty 
in Part II.) Part II is acknowledged to be ‘“‘far from complete,” but 
we are not told whether this was intentional, nor, if so, what were 
the criteria of selection. The works listed there and discussed in the 
text range from John Eliot’s Christian Commonwealth to Franz 
Werfel’s Star of the Unborn. In the author’s judgment, Austin 
Wright’s Jslandia (1942) “is the best written of American utopias.” 

Max H. Fiscu 


University of Illinois 
Essays AND SKETCHES, by John Henry Cardinal Newman. New 
Edition, edited with a preface and introduction by Charles 
Frederick Harrold. 3 vols. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1948. $3.50 per volume. 
THESE THREE volumes continue the new edition of Cardinal New- 
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Preface by GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


“The magnitude of the service the author has done” so impressed 
George Bernard Shaw that he wrote a lengthy essay to serve as an in- 
troduction to the book. 

Professor Wilson has done deep and original thinking about the func- 
tions of speech in the life of man. He has not only carried his reasoning 
far beyond the range of earlier scholars but patiently corrects some of 
the most eminent minds who have struggled with the problem. It offers 
a clarity of view that establishes the primary importance of language 
over economics or chemistry or any other material factors. $3.75 
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man’s works that was made necessary by the destruction of the 
entire publisher’s stock of the old edition during the London bomb- 
ings of 1940-41. The sixteen essays here reprinted made up about 
half of the material in the old volumes entitled Essays, Critical and 
Historical, the Historical Sketches, and the Discussions and Argu- 
ments. Though most of them deal with religious subjects and date 
from Newman’s Anglican years, the first volume contains two 
papers on secular matters (the “‘Cicero”’ and the “‘Poetry”’) and the 
second and third volumes include the later essays on the history of 
universities. Brief introductions by the editor tell something of the 
circumstances under which each essay was written. 
J. W. Swain 


University of Illinois 
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CENSUS OF MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE MANUSCRIPTS 


The Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States and 
Canada, compiled by the late Seymour De Ricci with the assistance of W. J. Wilson 
and published in two volumes in 1935 and 1937, with Index volume in 1940, is now 
outdated. A Supplement to the Census is being prepared under the auspices of the 
American Council of Learned Societies with C. U. Faye of the University of Illinois 
Library Staff as editor. 

The Supplement will contain descriptions of manuscripts not listed in the 
Census and amplifications and emendations of entries in the Census. 

The Supplement will, as the Census did, exclude from its scope: manuscripts 
written after 1600, Oriental manuscripts, papyri and epigraphic material. 

Material to be included in the Supplement should, if possible, reach the editor 
by 1 May 1949. 

Information as to this project and the forms to be observed in material sub- 
mitted for publication in the Supplement are given in the pamphlet, Announcement 
of a Supplement to the De Ricci Census of Manuscripts, which is available for any 
one wishing to make use of it. Requests for this pamphlet and other communica- 
tions relating to this matter should be addressed to 

C. U. Faye 
P.O. Box 395 
Champaign, Illinois 





GEORGE OLIVER CURME—IN MEMORIAM 
(Cooperating editor of this Journal 1909-1948) 


on Aprit 29, 1948, George Oliver Curme, Professor of Germanic 
Philology, Emeritus, at Northwestern University and member of 
the Faculty since 1896, died in White Plains, New York at the age 
of eighty-eight. He was born in 1860 in Richmond, Indiana. After 
his graduation from the University of Michigan (1881), he taught 
at Jennings Seminary, Aurora, Illinois and at the University of 
Washington. In 1886 he moved to Cornell College, Iowa, where he 
remained for ten years. During this time he laid the foundations of 
his two monumental works, his German and English grammars. In 
1890 he was a student at the University of Berlin. In 1896 he was 
appointed Professor of Germanic Philology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, a post which he held to the abundant glory of North- 
western until his retirement in 1934. But a man of his vitality and 
vigor of mind did not yet feel inclined to be without the stimulating 
contact with students and colleagues. He accepted an invitation 
from the University of Southern California where he taught for five 
more years. 

He devoted sixty years of his life to his chosen field of research, 
English and German philology, and through his publications he 
ranks today as one of the greatest scholars America has produced 
in the field. In addition to scores of articles which he contributed 
to learned journals, he published in 1905 his Grammar of the German 
Language. The second edition, completely revised, appeared in 
1922. After the German Grammar he directed his full attentioa to 
the study of the English language, embodying his research in the 
following books: College English Grammar, 1925; Syntax, 1931; 
Parts of Speech and Accidence, 1935; Principles and Practices of 
English, 1946. His complete dedication of his talents to scholarship 
brought him well-earned recognition. Four institutions conferred 
upon him honorary doctor’s degrees: DePauw 1908; Heidelberg 
1926; Southern California 1935; Northwestern University 1937. 
During 1931 he served as president of the Modern Language 
Association. 

His warm and noble character and his cheerful personality were 
dominant factors in the congenial atmosphere of the German de- 
partment. His boundless enthusiasm for whatever occupied him 
at the time carried him through his long hours of persistent study 
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and turned each publication into a labor of love. His simplicity of 
life and manner, his firmness of conviction, his warm interest in 
the work of his students and colleagues combined to make him a 
person of distinctive individuality and charm. Those who were 
closely associated with him will treasure a lifelong memory of 
Professor Curme as a truly great man and scholar. 

C. R. GOEDSCHE 


Northwestern University 





